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NEW YORK’S PORT DEVELOPMENT 


Saq)HEN President Harding 
signed the bill that gave 
full sanction to the New 
York Port Authority, the 
development of this port 
was assured, and now, regardless of the 
claim of New York’s doughty mayor 
that both the President’s action in sign- 
ing it and the bill itself are unconstitu- 
tional, the work of giving New York 
proper and adequate facilities will un- 
questionably proceed as rapidly as pos- 





sible. 

One of the drawbacks to earlier at- 
tempts at port development was the 
conflicting interests of the states of New 
York and New Jersey, and it was not 
until within recent years that these were 
so reconciled that any headway was 
made toward a mutual agreement under 
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which the much needed development 
could be carried on. 

The arrangement now brought about 
permits the joint action of two bodies 
of representative business men of each 
state for the purpose of increasing the 
facilities of the port, and though there 
seems as yet to be no real co-operation 
between the dock department of the city 
and the commission granted congres- 
sional authority to proceed with the 
work, it is quite clear that, even though 
it does not yet exist, there will be formed 
some basis upon which the two conflict- 
ing elements can be brought together so 
that there will be no working at cross 
purposes or unnecessary delays by a 





dog-in-the-manger attitude on the part 
of either. 

The bill introduced by Congressman 
Ansorge, of New York, and passed by 
the Senate on June 25, provides for ex- 
tensive tunnels and bridges, terminals 
and belt lines which will bring the trans- 
continental railroads into the city, there- 
by eliminating congestion, delay and un- 
necessary -expense of distributing mer- 
chandise of all kinds to dwellers in the 
city and those immediately surrounding 
it. 

The plans outlined in the bill not only 
provide for the unification of the ter- 
minals now existing and the consolida- 
tion of shipments so that duplication of 
effort, so far as it is possible, may be 





prevented, but call for the laying out of 
highways for motor truck traffic by 
which prompt and efficient delivery of all 
commodities may be made, such high- 
ways to connect with all existing bridges, 
tunnels and ferries. 

The natural facilities of the port of 
New York and its geographical ad- 
vantages have always kept it in the fore- 
front of world ports, but the docking 
and other developments now either con- 
templated, under way, or nearing com- 
pletion, will undoubtedly place this port 
so far ahead of all others that for years 
to come there will not be the slightest 
danger of any other rivaling it, and in 
addition the shipping world and the citi- 
zens of the big city will be greatly bene- 
fited. 

The immense traffic occasioned by the 
war intensified some of the problems 
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and strongly indicated the need of more 
and better docks, and the plans for de- 
velopment now under way are more or 
less an outcome of the needs made mani- 
fest by the congestion caused by ac- 
cumulated freight in the early stages of 
the war period. The plans not only pro- 
vide ample docking facilities for years 
to come, but track connection by all rail- 
roads entering the port of New York. 
Legislation has removed the city charter 
restrictions which previously prevented 
the building of warehouses, and _ these 
are now under construction. 

There are approximately five hundred 
and seventy-eight miles of water front 
within the limits of the port of New 
York, a total of seven hundred and sev- 
enty-one miles, including its rivers and 
bays, and ninety miles within the present 
free lighterage limits of the railroads. 
All of this extensive frontage will be 
eventually improved by dredging of 
channels, and building of docks and 
warehouses, with belt line railroads con- 
necting all. 

Before the war many of the privately 
owned docks, as well as most of those 
owned by the city, were leased to foreign 
steamship interests because there were so 
few American owners and operatives. 
With the inauguration of the United 
States Shipping Board there was born a 
problem to provide adequate docking fa- 
cilities for American shipping at wharf- 
age rates which would not penalize it. 
Many of the one hundred and sixty-eight 
piers, platforms and bulkheads open to 
public use had been allowed to fall into 
disrepair, and this was further aggra- 
vated by insufficient water depths at 
most of them. Nearly all of these have 
now been placed in first class condition, 
and, with the many large docks now un- 
der construction, ample accommodation 
will eventually be assured. 

Outstanding developments in this port 
are the immense piers at Stapleton, Stat- 
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en Island, now nearing completion. 
These will increase the docking facilities 
by twenty-six thousand linear feet, which 
is nineteen per cent of the total wharf- 
age available for the previous half cen- 
tury, and will exceed the combined total 
wharfage accommodations for ocean- 
going steamships now available on the 
entire island of Manhattan. A reference 
to the illustration will show at a glance 
the extensiveness of these piers. 

A further improvement will soon be 
under way along the North or Hudson 
River from Pier 1, at Battery Place, 
to the foot of Perry Street, a distance 
of about two miles. This entails demol- 
ishing some old piers and building new 


and larger ones in their places, as well. 


as dredging the rivel channel. This de- 
velopment reaches practically to the 
Chelsea Piers, from whence most of the 
big transatlantic liners sail, but will 
eventually extend to the foot of Seventy- 
second Street. 

One of the proposed piers is to be 
located at the foot of Spring Street 
especially for the purpose of connecting 
with the vehicular tunnel traffic. « This 
pier will be one thousand and twenty- 
five feet long and one hundred and fifty 
feet wide, with a two-story steel shed, 
at the outer end of which will be a ven- 
tilating chamber connected with the 
tunnel. 

It is claimed that the proposed vehicu- 
lar tunnel from New Jersey to New 
York will greatly facilitate the handling 
of package freight by trucks, because 
these now have to rely upon ferry boats 
which, at best, cannot accommodate more 
than eight or ten trucks at a trip, and 
the waiting made necessary is not only 
expensive, but is primarily responsible 
for delaying other traffic upon West 
Street, which leads to the ferry slips. 
A sectional drawing of the tube and the 
connecting pier is of more than passing 
interest, because it marks an entirely 


new departure in solving a particularly 
aggravating problem of freight handling. 

When New York was settled by the 
Dutch, the first boat landing was at the 
Battery, but gradually, as the commerce 
of the province grew, docking facilities 
were extended up the East River. Then 
docks began to spring up on the North 
River. Of course, at that time both the 
East and Hudson rivers were much 
broader than they are now, the North 
River coming up to about where Green- 
wich Street is now. There was approxi- 
mately an equal amount of land under 
water on the East River, but so irregu- 
lar that it cannot be easily defined. The 
city from time to time made grants of 
the land under water, which was filled 
in so that the community edged out into 
the river. 

It is recorded that in many instances 
the city disposed of its title to land 
under water at what now appears to 
have been ridiculously small sums, - for 
the purpose of paying the salaries of the 
fire department, and on one or two oc- 
casions to make up a deficit in the may- 
or’s salary. In 1850 many of the docks 
had been built under an arrangement 
that gave the city ownership to one half, 
and the party who constructed it the 
other half. Strange to say, the law at 
that time restricted the revenue that the 
private owner could get, but that the 
city could get was unlimited. 

Then came a legislative investigation, 
the principal result of which was that 
legislation was enacted reversing this 
arrangement; that is, it restricted the 
city as to the revenue to be derived from 
its property, while the clamp was taken 
off the private owner. That situation 
continued down to the present time, and 
was responsible for the changes that 
were made during and after the war to- 
ward increased dock rentals, because the 
use of the city’s docks was restricted to 
legal wharfage rates, while the lessees, 
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protected by court decisions, got all the 
traffic would bear. - 

Prior to 1870 the comptroller collected 
the rents where dock property owned by 
the city was under lease. Dockmasters, 
appointed by the police commissioner, 
collected wharfage. Wharfingers col- 
lected the wharfage from private docks, 
and leased public docks. Vessels were 
allocated by the harbor master appointed 
by the governor. Water front improve- 
ments were authorized by the board of 
Aldermen, and dredging was done by the 
commissioner of street cleaning. 

In 1870 the department of docks was 
created to bring order out of chaos. 
Major General George B. McClellan, of 
Civil War fame, was appointed the first 
engineer-in-chief at a salary of twenty 
thousand dollars per year. Now ' 
York has the greatest port in the world, 
the city owned water front having a 
value of three hundred million dollars, 
about thirty-five million dollars of work 
under contract, and about sixty-five mil- 
lion dollars in course of prepar:tion. 


New 


The revenue is over seven million dollars 
per year, and upon the completion o! im- 
provements under way will be at least 


ten million dollars. The dock commis- 
sioner gets a salary of seven thousand 


five hundred dollars per year, and the 
chief engineer six thousand five hundred. 

General McClellan laid out what is 
known as “the Plan of 1871.” That 
went up the North River as far as 
Perry Street, which seemed then the 
probable limit of any improvement nec- 
essary for ocean-going vessels. i\ is 
noteworthy that all of the big ocean lin- 
ers are accommodated beyond this jvint 


at the present time. Chelsea Piers, from 
West Twelfth Street to West Twenty- 
third Street, now dock the largest liners, 
as do also the terminals from West 
Forty-fourth Street to Fifty-seventh 
Street. 


(Continued on page 961.) 
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“These here millers’ associations,” 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “is good things an’ I've always 
ZB been a jiner an’ a stayer, but [ jes’ nat’rally git 
iled up when they go to stickin’ their 
Fem paddles into bins that don't belong 
~—— to ‘em. Like the other day Jim 
Appleby wanted that we should 
. resolute for a open door in China 
an’ loanin’ to the Arminyins, 
an’ at that I got up an’ says ‘the 
‘trouble with you fellers is you try 
itd spread out too dang thin, an’ what 
you'd ought to do is decide on how 
pated 4 wheat’s worth here on Fish River 
an’ stick to that job an’ try to git somewheres. 
"" An’ ef you don’t, derned ef I ain't goin’ to crack loose, 
China or no China: an’ what's more, I’m done talkin’. 


said Old Dad Fetchit of 


eo 








THE CURSE OF CONSIGNING 


Canadian millers are ruining both the 
present and the future of their export 
flour trade by resorting to a practice 
which, nearly forty years ago, was thor- 
oughly tried out by the exporting millers 
of the United States and abandoned as 
suicidal by all save a very few perversely 
wrong-minded exporters. These, not hav- 
ing the intellgence to foresee its inevit- 
able result, persevered in an obviously 
wrong course until finally, their last re- 
source for avoiding failure having been 
exhausted, their creditors, to stop fur- 
ther loss, intervened and forced them 
out of business, to the relief of their 
more enlightened competitors. 

lhis iniquitous practice is that of con- 
ining flour to the United Kingdom, 
than which no more certain method of 
losing money in milling exists. It is 
strange that men of business, having be- 
‘ore them, as an open book, the experi- 
ence of the past as a guide to safe pro- 
should recurrently resort to 
tucthods which have been notoriously 
jroductive of ruinous results. Many 
years ago, when merchant milling was in 
i's initial stage of development, the con- 
‘ynment habit was the outstanding evil 
of the trade, 


cedure, 


Protested against by every meeting of 
uillers, its logical results were exposed 
so clearly that there was no gainsaying 
them. It is not of record that any mill- 
cr ever defended the practice or con- 
tended that it was sound or safe. Even 
the confirmed victim of the consignment 

ithit could offer no defense of his ob- 
ession: he simply consigned, stupidly, 

nna and without reason, except that 

ie knew no way of better merchandising. 

 Cauliging is a process of putting off 
until tomorrow the losses of today; of 
evasion in the hope of a trade miracle 
happening which will turn loss into prof- 
it; of piling up for a future time of 
reckoning, certain to arrive, the mis- 
takes of the present. It is living in a 


fool’s paradise, until the final returns are 
in, and then dodging their calamitous 
effects by more consigning, animated by 
renewed false hopes, doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

The habit, once contracted, is like an 
insidious disease which gradually per- 
meates the entire system, until in time a 
complete collapse comes. It is of exactly 
the same nature as kiting checks, and 
it always becomes the last desperate re- 
sort of the miller who has reached the 
end of his financial rope. 

If millers who practice this dangerous 
method of getting rid of their flour are 
able to stand the inevitable ultimate loss 
because of their strong financial condi- 
tion, it is, of course, their own affair, 
so far as the risk is concerned, but this 
does not relieve them from moral respon- 
sibility for undermining the basis of the 
foreign market and gradually making 
legitimate c.i.f. business impossible. 

In the case of other millers, not so 
fortunately situated, who may be de- 
pendent upon banks for financing con- 
signments, The Northwestern Miller sug- 
gests that their bankers who are furnish- 
ing the money to carry on such unsound 
transactions, scrutinize carefully the 
nature of their foreign sales. Consign- 
ing flour is not selling it, by any means; 
it is merely shipping it into a market 
where by the very nature of the case a 
sacrifice of value is certain to follow. 

In these days bankers do not loan the 
money belonging to their depositors per- 
functorily. They have a right and it is 
their sacred duty to inquire carefully in- 
to the fundamental soundness of the 
transactions which they furnish the funds 
to finance. By withholding credit when 
such transactions are inherently wrong, 
they exert a strong influence toward the 
perpetuation of right business methods. 
This is not only their privilege but their 
duty, and every good banker realizes it. 

Consigning flour to the United King- 
dom, however plausibly it may be pre- 


sented to the banker, is actually inde- 
fensible. It represents no legitimate sale 
whatever. It is merely getting the flour 
away from the mill on the pretense of 
selling it, with all the chances of a suc- 
cessful outcome in the final accounting 
more absolutely, completely and thor- 
oughly eliminated than if the shipper 
hazarded an amount more than equal to 
his legitimate margin in a crooked gam- 
bling game. The cards are all stacked 
in advance, the dice are loaded and the 
wheel of chance is inevitably fixed 
against the consignor. 

How this works is shown in the follow- 


ing communication, written to The 
Northwestern Miller by a British flour 
importer: 


“In all the trade newspapers, and as 
prominently in The Northwestern Miller 
as anywhere else, statements have fre- 
quently appeared that consignments of 
spring wheat flour from Canada are de- 
pressing prices, but to what extent this 
business has been carried, and the dis- 
astrous results to the legitimate flour 
business which have followed, can only 
be partially realized on your side of the 
Atlantic, although it is only too well 
known on this side. 

“It is perfectly obvious that the Cana- 
dian businesss will soon be entirely a 
consignment business, unless this reckless 
method is stopped. Three large concerns 
in Canada are the principal practition- 
ers. They must surely have made too 
much money out of their sales in this 
country during the war, and, conscience 
stricken, are determined to present it 
back again to the people. Bakers and 
factors understand this game perfectly 
well. They wait until the agents for the 
mills, who have the stuff on the wharf, 
are presented with the alternative of 
either sending it to store at heavy ex- 
pense, or giving it to them at what they 
choose to pay tor it. The mill’s agents, 
having their commission secured, cannot 
be expected to hold out for the full 
price, or work very hard to get it. 

“An agent selling flour which he has 
bought will fight for the last shilling, 
but the same agent will not work hard 
for the last shilling per sack when his 
own interest may be the fiftieth part of 
that shilling. He will merely accept any 
ghost story about the price of some- 
body else’s flour that is told him by the 
buyer, and give this to the original ship- 
per as a reason for his accepting the 
low price. 

“Our reason for writing this now is 
that we have a case in our own Canadian 
mail today. We knew that another im- 
porter had sold a lot of Manitoba flour 
to one of our customers at a price below 
anything we could have taken for a flour 
of the same grade, which, unfortunately, 
we ourselves owned. We wrote to our 
Canadian correspondents, and merely 
asked them to inquire of the miller who 
shipped it how he was getting on with 
his consignments, to which we have a 
reply that our letter arrived at the same 
time that they had an inquiry from this 
particular miller as to why they were 
selling flour so cheap here, because their 
agent had written to them that he had to 
accept the low price he took to meet our 
competition. That is an authentic in- 
stance in our own experience, and there 
must be many such. 

“It really comes to this, that if this 
consignment business goes on, all c.i.f. 
buyers will be driven out of the field, 
because nobody can afford to bring on 
unsold flour here to be shot to pieces by 
trading of this kind.” 
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AN UNFAVORABLE SIGN 


It is by no means encouraging for the 
flour. export trade that during June and 
July, the last months for which official 
figures are available, flour exports twice 
fell below the million barrel mark. Since 
March there has been a progressive de- 
cline, the foreign shipments in that 
month amounting to 1,495,000 barrels, 
whereas in July the exports were only 
921,000, a low record not paralleled for 
a long time past. 

The only part of the export flour trade 
which has not shown a more or less seri- 
ous falling off has been that with Central 
and South America and the West Indies. 
In June these regions received over thirty 
per cent of the total flour shipments from 
the United States, and many of the coun- 
tries of the western hemisphere are now 
using more United States flour than ever 
before. On the other hand, shipments to 
established customers in Europe have de- 
clined consistently. The United King- 
dom, which in 1921 and 1920 averaged 
more than three hundred thousand barrels 
of United States flour each month, has 
of late been buying less than a hundred 
and fifty thousand; shipments to Hol- 
land are only about half what they were 
a year ago. 

Another disquieting fact is that even 
such small totals as have been recorded 
of late have depended to a considerable 
extent on shipments to markets which can 
hardly be counted on as permanent. For 
example, European ‘Turkey was in June 
the second largest individual recipient of 
United States flour; in May it actually 
headed the list, flour shipments to Turkey 
in that month exceeding those to the 
United Kingdom by over sixty thousand 
barrels. Oriental fiour buying, excep- 
tionally active during the winter months, 
seems to have largely subsided; flour 
shipments to China, Japan, Hongkong 
and Kwantung, which reached their maxi- 
mum of four hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand barrels last November, amounted to 
only seventy-seven thousand barrels in 
June. 

If flour exports remain below a million 
barrels a month, it means that the for- 
eign trade will relapse into the condition 
out of which the war suddenly lifted it. 
From 1909 through 1914 flour exports 
were discouragingly small, compared with 
those of the two preceding decades; the 
average for those six years was almost 
exactly the same as the figure for July, 
1922. 

Meanwhile, flour exports from Canada 
and Argentina have been increasing 
rather than dwindling. In June and July 
Canada shipped abroad more flour than 
during the corresponding months of 
either 1921 or 1920; Argentina’s flour 
exports in the first six months of 1922 
were three times what they were during 
the same period of the preceding year. 
Import figures for Europe in 1922, with 
the exception of the United Kingdom, are 
not as yet available, but during the first 
half of the present year the United King- 
dom imported just as much flour as in 
the first half of 1921, although the flour 
imports from the United States showed a 
twenty per cent decline. 

The only possible conclusion is that the 
United States is losing a part of its ex- 
port flour trade to its competitors. Much 
of the decline from the maximum of three 
years ago is accounted tor, of course, by 
the great revival of flour milling in near- 
ly all the chief consuming countries, much 
of it, unfortunately, on the basis of wheat 
imported from the United States itself. 
This feature may be regarded as inev- 
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itable, and the drop in wheat exports 
during the past eight or nine months in- 
dicates that this tendency is not likely to 
increase, at any rate for the present. 
Such foreign trade as the millers have 
‘lost in competition with the American 
wheat exporters has irretrievably van- 
ished, but at least its extent can now be 
measured with considerable accuracy ; the 
uncertain quantity is the volume of busi- 
ness which is still in danger of being 
captured by the millers of other flour 
exporting countries. 

How are the Canadian millers man- 
aging to build up their export trade? 
How has Argentina succeeded in trebling 
its flour exports since a year ago? For- 
eign exchange no longer favors Canada 
in relation to the United States, and Ar- 
gentine exchange has been steadily ad- 
vancing. Neither Canada nor Argentina 
enjoys any material advantage through 

- lower wheat prices; of late, indeed, Ar- 
gentine wheat has been abnormally high. 
The differences in labor and manufactur- 
ing costs are not great enough to account 
for the wide divergence in the currents 
of trade. The Argentine exporter, fur- 
thermore, is handicapped by an export 
tax on every barrel of flour he ships 
abroad. 

The millers of the United States have 
recently considered, and rejected, a pro- 
posal to spend a million dollars a year 
for three years for the purpose of in- 
creasing the domestic flour consumption 
four or five million barrels annually. The 
same result would be secured by adding 
an equal amount to the export total, and 
it seems possible that a foreign publicity 
and educational campaign in behalf of 
United States flour, coupled with a thor- 
ough investigation, the whole costing per- 
haps one tenth of the amount suggested 
for domestic propaganda, might help the 
exporting millers of the United States to 
meet their Canadian and Argentine com- 
petitors on more nearly equal terms. 





A WISE DECISION 


The secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation has announced that the an- 
swers thus far received to the question- 
naires sent out regarding a national ad- 
vertising campaign in behalf of flour have 
been so emphatically opposed to the un- 
dertaking that it has been decided to take 
no further steps in the matter. This re- 
sult was by no means unexpected, and 
the soundness of judgment which it 
demonstrates reflects credit alike on the 
millers themselves and on the special com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Breaux, which laid 
the question before them. 

The committee conferred a direct bene- 
fit on the entire industry by making a 
very careful and thorough investigation 
of the possibilities of such a campaign, 
and by presenting the facts with such 
clearness and completeness that every 
miller whose opinion was sought was able 
to judge the case on its real merits. A 
more casual investigation might and 
probably would have greatly underesti- 
mated the cost of such an undertaking, 
and almost certainly would have laid un- 
due emphasis on the results to be obtained 
therefrom. If the milling industry had 
been induced to embark on a campaign 
of national advertising through a belief 
that it would cost little, the outcome 
would have been disastrous. 

There are a number of manifest diffi- 
culties in the way of such a campaign as 
the one proposed. It is at least an open 
question whether national advertising of 
a product which is already recognized as 
a staple, and new uses for which cannot 
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be extensively promoted, could ever re- 
sult in a material increase in consump- 
tion. In the case of flour, a campaign 
costing a million dollars a year for three 
years would, at present selling margins, 
eat up the profits on an additional pro- 
duction of at least five or six million bar- 
rels annually. Moreover, it might be 
found necessary to continue the publicity 
indefinitely after the close of the three 
year period, the advantage resulting from 
the increased flour consumption thus be- 
ing greatly reduced, and perhaps more 
than offset, by the expense of creating it. 

From the standpoint of the individual 
miller, the programme has the pro- 
nounced weakness of calling on certain 
public-spirited members of the trade to 
spend their money for the benefit of 
those who prefer to hold back. A na- 
tional campaign advocating an increased 
use of flour would affect all millers alike, 
those who did not contribute getting quite 
as much out of it as those who did. No 
system of coercion could well be devised 
to compel all millers to support the plan, 
and thus the burden of expense would 
necessarily be distributed inequitably. 
This consideration has undoubtedly had 
much to do with the unwillingness of most 
of the millers to indorse the programme 
suggested by the committee. 

It does not, however, follow from the 
rejection of this particular plan that no 
publicity campaign looking toward an 
increase in the domestic flour consump- 
tion is practicable. It has already been 
suggested that the advertising now being 
done by millers, flour distributors and 
bakers might be so modified as to urge a 
greater use of bread in addition to calling 
specific attention to special brands. The 
enormous recent increase in ‘the scope of 
the baking industry suggests a particu- 
larly effective manner of reaching the 
consumer; every loaf of baker’s bread 
sold is a potential advertising medium 
for both the miller and the baker. 

Such a campaign, involving a relatively 
small expense, demands above all else 
efficient and imaginative direction. To be 
effective, it ought to be carried on jointly 
by all those who are directly concerned 
with its success, certainly iicluding the 
millers, flour distributors and bakers, and 
possibly also the wheat raisers and grain 
handlers. Hitherto it has never occurred 
to the farmer to advertise wheat, but an 
increased flour consumption means a bet- 
ter domestic market for his grain, and 
thus there is no logical reason why he 
should not be interested in any form of 
propaganda tending to create a greater 
demand for his products. 

One notable advantage of such an un- 
dertaking would be its emphasis on tne 
community of interests which exists 
among all the various agencies involved 
in producing the country’s bread supply. 
Co-operative publicity for the benefit of 
the farmer, the wheat merchant, the mill- 
er, the flour distributor, the wholesale and 
retail grocer, the baker and the yeast 
manufacturer would tend to draw them 
all closer together, and to magnify their 
common purpose while lessening their dif- 
ferences of method and aim. 

As a specific suggestion, the Millers’ 
National Federation could invite the 
American Bakers’ Association, the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America and the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, and 
also, if it saw fit, the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, to appoint delegates 
to meet with representatives of the mill- 
ing industry for the purpose of discuss- 
ing a possible programme for the effec- 
tive utilization of individual advertising 


in behalf of wheat products as a whole. 
The details of such a plan would nects- 
sarily have to be worked out gradually 
and with the greatest care; but if every 
miller, flour distributor and baker who 
now advertises his special products could 
actually strengthen his appeal by includ- 
ing therewith a skillfully planned argu- 
ment in favor of a greater consumption 
of flour, he would presumably be more 
than willing to do so. 

How far such a campaign, or any 
other conceivable programme of pub- 
licity, would actually increase the total 
domestic consumption of wheat products 
is uncertain, but the expense of a co- 
operative effort based on present adver- 
tising methods and appropriations, and 
in no way superseding the advertising of 
individual brands, would be relatively 
small. Even if the resulting increase in 
flour consumption should prove disap- 
pointing, the indirect benefits from unit- 
ing the various industries in a joint cam- 
paign for a common purpose would 
amply repay the expenditure involved. 





THE SITUATION IN SUGAR 


Flour and sugar are the two chief food 
products of high quality, uniform grad- 
ing and heavy consumption whose use 
tends to reflect the caloric value per 
price unit. In a sense, consumption of 
flour and sugar are competitive; people 
turn from one to the other, within limits, 
in response to price. In another sense 
they are complementary, since the use of 
flour, outside of bread, carries with it to 
a large extent the use of sugar. It is 
therefore important for manufacturers 
of flour to be conversant with the situa- 
tion in sugar. 

The present situation in sugar offers 
another illustration of the adage, too fre- 
quently forgotten in abnormal times, 
that “hindsight is better than foresight.” 
A year ago the price of sugar in Cuba 
was very low, the industry seemed gross- 
ly overextended, the financial condition of 
the producers of sugar in Cuba and in our 
island possessions seemed very precari- 
ous, and the prospects of sugar pro- 
ducers in the United States more than 
dubious. Under the influence of price, 
aided by official encouragement, Ameri- 
can growers of beet sugar had greatly 
enlarged the acreage devoted to this 
plant. If higher prices for sugar were 
to be secured, and representatives of the 
domestic sugar interests everywhere as- 
serted that this was necessary in order 
to prevent disaster, restriction of output 
seemed imperative. This was, further- 
more, regarded as advisable on the theory 
that sugar production in Europe would 
each year show an increase toward nor- 
mal. 

Early in the year, as is generally un- 
derstood, American financial interests 
desirous of assisting sugar producers in 
Cuba intimated that a restriction in out- 
turn would be regarded by American 
lenders as good policy. Later it was in- 
timated that restriction of outturn was 
urged upon Cuba as an alternative to 
increase of the tariff on sugar by the 
United States, since it was believed that 
overproduction in Cuba threatened the 
existence of the normal sugar crop of the 
United States. Cuba declined to restrict 
production. The figure suggested, so it 
is understood, was two and a half or 
three million tons. The latest estimates 
indicate that the outturn of sugar in 
Cuba for the present campaign will be 
fully four million tons. 

The tariff bill that passed the Senate 
recently contained an amendment, intro- 
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duced by Senator Smoot, placing the im- 
port duty on sugar at two and three 
tenths cents a pound, with a differential 
in favor of Cuba fixing the duty on Cuban 
sugar at one and eighty-four hundredths 
cents per pound. These rates are ap- 
preciably higher than those of the emer- 
gency tariff bill. Apparently, therefore, 
we threatened to retaliate against high 
production in Cuba by a high tariff rate, 
Cuba accepted the challenge and has de- 
livered the high production; we are coun- 
tering with a high tariff rate. 

In the meantime the price situation has 
changed completely. The price of sugar 
has been gradually and persistently ris- 
ing. The prediction that the Cuban ac- 
cumulation of a year ago, supposed to 
have been in the neighborhood of a mil- 
lion and a quarter tons, could not be 
marketed has proved illusory. Willett 
and Gray estimate the present stocks in 
Cuba, as of the middle of August, at 
seven hundred and eighty-nine thousand 


tons. East Indian sugar is being con- 
sumed in unexpected volume in the 
Orient. The anticipated increase of 


sugar production in Europe has failed to 
materialize. Little was expected of Rus- 
sia, and the acreage of sugar beets in 
Germany is not larger than last year. 
For reasons connected with the interior 
situation in Europe, which cannot be gone 
into here, it seems likely that recovery 
of the beet sugar production of Europe 
and the unthroning of cane sugar pro- 
duction are certain to be delayed. Beet 
sugar production in this country last year 
was nine hundred and eleven thousand 
tons. The forecast this year is not over 
six hundred and fifty thousand tons. 

The consumption of sugar in the United 
States for the calendar year 1921, disre- 
garding differences in stocks at the be- 
ginning and close of the year, was four 
million one hundred thousand tons. ‘The 
indicated consumption for the first six 
months of this year was two million seven 
hundred and eighty thousand tons. If 
this were continued through the year, it 
would represent an annual consumption 
of five and a half million tons, an enor- 
mous increase over 1921. Certain qualifi- 
cations must be introduced. Sugar stocks 
in the hands of the trade were low. Con- 
vinced by the steady increase in prices 
that the bottom has been passed, whole- 
salers and dealers are stocking up. This 
may account for several hundred thou- 
sand tons. The rate of consumption of 
the last half of the year is usually lower 
than during the first half. The visible 
stocks are normally larger at the end of 
June than at the end of December. Nev- 
ertheless, the deliveries of refined sugar 
to the trade during the first six monihis 
of 1922 have been very impressive, and 
no one need be surprised if at the end of 
the year the consumption, estimated in 
the same way as in 1921, represents an 
increase of a million tons, or practically 
twenty per cent. 

Even at the present increased price, 
sugar remains a cheap food. With the 
price of sugar rising and the price of 
flour falling, a certain advantage would 
seem to lie in favor of flour, but the 
predilection of the American for sugar 
is not to be disregarded. Apparently a 
per capita consumption of a hundred 
pounds of sugar per annum in this coun- 
try can be anticipated. So far as is known, 


this increase in the consumption of sugar 


occurred without the aid of any cam- 
paign therefor. It represents the re- 
sponse of the consuming public to the 
low price of a standardized, high grade, 
staple foodstuff. 
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The outstanding feature of the flour 
market has continued to be the steady 
call for spring wheat flour reported from 
nearly all the principal consuming mar- 
kets. On Tuesday, Aug. 29, September 
wheat in Minneapolis closed a fraction 
of a cent under. the same option in Chi- 
cago; a year ago it was 18c over. De- 
cember quotations were practically iden- 
tical in the two markets; Minneapolis 
May was Ic under Chicago. With Kan- 
sas” City only 6@7c below Minneapolis, 
the spring wheat millers have suddenly 
found themselves in an excellent position 
to compete for business on a price basis. 

While a considerable volume of flour 
buying has been reported, there is ap- 
parently nothing like as much as might 
have been expected with dollar wheat. 
The future of the wheat market, despite 
energetic efforts in some quarters to 
make out a case for higher prices to 
come, is anything but clearly marked. 
The United States will certainly have not 
less than 200,000,000 bus of wheat for 
export during the crop year. Last 
August, with prices materially above 
what they now are, foreign demand was 
keen, and the month’s wheat exports 
reached the enormous total of 58,537,000 
bus. This month it does not seem likely 
that the wheat shipments abroad will 
run over 12,000,000 bus. The export 
flour trade is depressingly quiet. Al- 
together, it is not surprising that most 
flour buyers refuse to see present wheat 
prices as the minimum for the crop year. 

Much of the actual business done in 
both springs and winters has unques- 
tionably been at marked concessions be- 
low the open quotations, for competition 
has been exceptionally keen, and in most 
cases the margin of profit for the miller 
has had to be pared to the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 








Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Aug. 29 7. $6.20 $5.65 
Aug. 1 8.00 6.45 5.90 
SO S cvaves 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 8.35 7.45 6.85 
eS ayvaes 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.06 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 
POR. 2 cscwreves 7.75 6.85 6.50 
SOM. BS ccvvceces 7.40 6.75 6.30 
we, B. aveskesae 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Oe, B s60005445 7.85 7.00 6.60 
te eee 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sek, BD ccescces 8.70 7.65 7.05 
BUS. f uscussess 9.40 7.60 7.00 
May 14, 1920*. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 29 
was $20.80 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
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by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Be, GORE cccces 53 75 67 
Aug. 138-19 ...... 53 78 76 
Aug. 6-12 ........ 47 80 76 

July 30-Aug. 5... 60 77 66% 
July average .... 49 62 46 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 64 40 
December average 38 65 40 
November av’ge.. 63 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 68 
August average... 658 94 66 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Bae. BD .ncccccs $5.30 $4.80 $4.55 
Aug. eeccce 5.75 4.90 4.65 
SAF 2 neces ° 6.05 5.50 5.05 
June ll. cove 6.20 6.95 6.16 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 30.) 


Pu.apeLpH1a.—F lour quiet, but stead- 
ily held. Millfeed dull and barely steady, 
with moderate but ample offerings. 


NasHVILLE.—Demand for flour from 
the Southeast continues dull. Prices not 
materially changed. Millfeed in fair de- 
mand. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour business only fair 
at beginning of this week. About the 
only business reported is a few sales of 
single cars for immediate shipment. 
Demand for feed good. Prices un- 
changed. 


Sr. Lovis.—No improvement in flour 
business this week. Mills complain about 
lack of trade from all classes of buyers. 
Export outlet quite limited, and forcing 
too heavy output on domestic markets. 


Business with the South quiet. Millfeed 
steady, but no activity shown. 
Mirtwavkee.—Flour trade continues 


moderately active, especially September- 
October shipment. Prices about un- 
changed, but competition strenuous. Rye 
flour business increasing slowly but 
steadily. Prices easier. Millfeed quiet. 
Bran 50c ton higher; middlings un- 
changed. 


Batimore.—F lour firm, but less active 
at quotations. Trade well satisfied with 
late purchases, and waiting for recession 
to buy more. Nearly 500,000 bus wheat 
received here today for export. Re- 
ceipts of rye and flour for export also 
greatly on the increase. Feed practical- 
ly unchanged and lifeless. 

Boston.—Demand for spring patents 
for prompt shipment continues good, but 
slow. Inquiry for September and Oc- 


tober shipment at low prices. Hard win- 
ters in good demand. Soft winters quiet, 
with no material change in prices. Rye 
flour steady, but quiet. Millfeed dull, 
and fairly steady on all grades. 


Cuicaco.—Trade seems quite satisfac- 
tory in most quarters, and new crop 
northwestern flour is being booked in 
good quantities for shipment from mid- 
dle of September to next January. 
Prices steady and offerings free. Fair 
demand for rye flour, and supplies of 
dark pretty well cleaned up. No local 
demand for feed, though eastern buyers 
are in the market. 

Kansas Crry.—Majority of mills held 
quotations unchanged for past week. 
Highest priced brands, however, show 
decline of 25@30c. Trade in same posi- 
tion as for many weeks, with buyers 
generally exhibiting no confidence in 
market and almost complete indifference 
to offerings, basing their bearish stand 
on news from the Northwest. Reports 
of price cutting continue, and sales are 
said to have been made in extreme cases 
$1@2 under quotations. This practice 
has tended to demoralize trade. Millfeed 
price unchanged. Demand rather spot- 
ted, but adequate for offerings. 





CHICAGO CONCERNS UNITE 

Curcaco, Int., Aug. 30.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Effective Aug. 31, Lamson Bros. 
& Co., Board of Trade brokers, will take 
over the entire business of E. F. Leland 
& Co., grain and stock house. This will 
be a merger of two of the best known 
grain concerns in Chicago. E. F. Leland, 
president of the Leland company, is re- 
tiring from active business, but other 
members of the firm will continue under 
Lamson Bros. Lamson Bros. have been 
in business more than 50 years, and the 
Leland company, which succeeded Ware 
& Leland, has a record of over 30 years. 


V. P. WittiaMs. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
-—— Wheat, bus——, 
From 
1922— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
peer 63,787 1,609,876 1,609,876 
ere 61,287 1,231,032 1,231,032 
GE. 06:6:6005% 61,140 483,063 483,063 
OO Pee 55,648 2,673,267 2,673,267 
February 64,030 199,291 199,291 
January ...... 117,527 3,119,580 3,119,583 
1921— 

Totals. 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 
December .... 57,839 2,052,237 2,052,247 
November .... 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
CE s20ave 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September .... 3,519 81,027 81,031 
BOBO ce ccece 3,697 239,556 239,559 
SE 660668540 2,270 713,669 713,669 
SE 66 ee d:%:0<-0 6,287 89,695 89,807 
ee 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
Po Serer 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
BEATOR 2. .ceee 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February ..... 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
SQRURTT ....-. 220,443 4,504,856 4,504,856 

1920— 

Totals..... 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 
December .... 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November .... 201,667 9,522,578 9,522,578 
October ...... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 
September .... 14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 
i ae 17,871 170,274 364,827 
. rer ee 26,397 36,798 100,334 
, eee 39,283 124,137 283,010 
Sree 20,940 410,155 474,891 
ere 22,037 60,225 227,284 
ere 11,539 526,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 534,635 534,692 
January ...... 29,011 753,324 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

1921*22..... 619,105 14,465,489 14,465,509 
1920-21..... 1,420,884 50,694,096 51,004,024 
1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 
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{Tie Weexs Flour Ourpur; 


The following table shows the flour output 

at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 27 Aug. 28 

Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1921 1920 

. .- 838,520 278,085 411,745 278,630 








TITS 





Ue 


la 


Minneapolis 


St. Paul ....... 10,335 9,505 6,875 4,005 
Duluth-Superior 27,270 25,675 16,090 8,095 
Milwaukee ..... 10,000 11,000 6,500 11,500 








Totals ....... 386,125 324,265 441,210 302,230 
Outside mills*..142,450 ...... 176,686 «2.000. 

Ag’gate sprg.528,575 ...... GREP. saesae 
Bt. TOUS ccccce 31,600 38,600 41,000 27,600 
St. Louist ..... 45,850 42,500 51,600 49,660 
Buffalo ........ 151,925 130,970 156,550 90,250 
Rochester ..... 8,600 8,800 8,900 7,800 
Chicago ....... 37,000 36,000 20,000 21,500 
Kansas City.... 97,755 94,835 99,400 77,500 


Kansas Cityt...352,625 376,405 491,855 316,330 


Omaha ......0> 16,180 11,370 23,810 11,080 
Bale ..cccesss GLE keasce. canese caress 
| re 46,500 47,800 37,000 21,550 
Toledof .....0. 95,560 78,800 84,275 73,460 
Indianapolis ... ..... 10,340 8,005 6,670 
Nashville** ....120,015 131,690 113,415 84,015 
Portland, Oreg. 30,255 ...... 27,255 17,580 
Beattie .....00. 36,555 34,140 30,635 15,325 
TACOMA ..cscee 19,880 490 


35,485 31,455 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 27 Aug. 28 





Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 60 51 75 51 
| eer eee 44 41 29 17 
Duluth-Superior .. 74 70 44 23 
Outside mills* .... 39 48 47 46 
Average spring... 53 53 60 46 
Milwaukee ........ 63 69 27 48 
Se eee 62 77 82 55 
Bt. Eewiat ..cccces 59 55 66 64 
rr 90 79 94 54 
Rochester 46 47 48 42 
CRICRHO 26s cccccve 90 90 50 72 
Kansas City ...... 85 83 93 80 
Kansas Cityt ..... 72 77 96 69 
GUE 5 veces eeses 85 81 99 46 
BAUR .cccccccccce 89 «s os 
C3. . , MT E eee 97 100 77 45 
Toledof ..cccccsee 67 76 69 48 
Indianapolis ...... 45 35 29 
Nashville** ....... 63 75 58 47 
Portland, Oregon... 53 ae 56 36 
Beattle ..cccccsece 69 64 57 29 
TACOMA ..ccccceee 62 55 34 9 
Totale ...ccccces 68 67 62 44 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, includ- 
ing those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, includ- 
ing Nashville. 





Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and other grades, by crop years ended 


June 30: 
*1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
BO. Bc cecccvase 12 14 23 8 48 
es Ore 39 42 37 32 33 
WO | cccccccees 29 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 20 21 21 30 9 
100 100 100 100 100 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 


*1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Hard red spring. 7 15 20 13 31 
Durum ....csses 3 6 3 3 5 


Hard red winter. 47 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter... 29 14 13 32 26 


White cccccccece 3 5 4 5 6 
Mixed wheat ... 11 12 14 9 10 
100 100 100 100 100 


*One month. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 29. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
___._FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring EE i cboves nents eeensenes + $6.40@ 6.85 $6.75@ 7.15 $.....@...-- $6.60@ 6.90 $8.15@ 8.95 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.00 -70@ 7.00 $7.00@ 7.50 
Spring ree 6.00@ 6.30 6.60@ 6.70 ere, errs 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 6.25 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.70 000 6 Pc ese 
re SN 0 ok 6544-6500 55.004060%005 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 err, tree 4.75@ 5.00 5.25@ 6.25 ee 6.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 rrr. PTTT -@.. 
Hard winter short DE ARGO OKWAGA RC OOOO 5.50@ 6.25 ore, rere 5.80@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.10 wer rere 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.50 
Hard winter BE ee arn 5.00@ 5.50 eer, eee 5.10@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.40 6.25@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.15 5.75@ 6.25 reer, Ferre 5.90@ 6.30 Perr e) Paver 
Hard winter first Clear ..........ecsececeee 4.25@ 5.00 cee Moeeee 4.00@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.50 60 eM c sees eee, | Peer oO sscee coe eo @ecece oo Deeces 
Soft WNOe Ge BUEN icc sivcnccvenseseee 5.25@ 5.50 ree Lees 6060 OD es sacs 5.25@ 5.50 er. jeter 5.50@ 5.75 Te. Seer 5.90@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.00 6.95@ 7.25 
Soft 2. >—-—=] See te i 4.80@ 5.10 éaek See weeee< eeneeMeccses 4.75@ 5.00 4.85@ 5.25 *4.50@ 4.75 *4.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.65 5.25@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.80 
Bott: Winter Geet GAAP .......sccccccccvccves 3.75@ 4.20 re. Lerrk eS eer 3.75@ 4.00 0s 6 0M 6 su eve 64 esces o9000 OP 64506 5.00@ 5.50 re, Ferrin 4.15@ 5.00 
Rye ek | EP eC rr Teer eT ere 4.10@ 4.25 4.40@ 4.50 ere, foe ae re @ 4.75@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.25 4.75@ 4.85 @ ---@. 
Pe My MID Nie ok 6.0 5504s kos ca0 sane 3.80@ 4.05 3.40@ 3.50 ere, Petre @ ee ore 3.50@ 4.00 rere, rere ere. errs @ Pe 

FEED— 
Sse Oe ne ee 17.10@17.25 14.50@15.00 » n0de Ol ones: o-vee sts nes Pe 21.50 @22.00 22.50 @ 23.50 22.50 @23.75 20.00@21.00 -@.. 
ee ar a Oa ie aaigns od cans 17.75 @18.00. 0600.0 s oas:0 14.00 @14.50 16.00@16.50 oo @ 0 re ee oheee GP co ccce 23.50@24.00 ere, Peers. Tre. freer 
UNE NO NM siic-cs. 6s scnccbeotssecsicces 18.00@18.50 rr Peete ere Sere 16.50@17.00 re 23.00 @24.00 23.00 @ 23.50 24.50 @25.00 18.00@20.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ «eee @18.25 15.50 @17.00 18.00@19.00 eT. ree a er 23.00 @ 24.00 24.25 @ 24.75 24.50 @ 25.50 22.00 @23.00 23.00@ 25.00 
Flour middlings (gray GGFR) cccccsvevcess 22.00@23.50 23.00 @ 24.00 21.00 @ 22.00 24.00 @ 25.00 er Per 30.00@ 31.00 27.00 @ 31.00 29.00@30.00  29.00@30.00 erry) Ferre 
ck ee ee TITTTTITT LTT Tree 29.00 @30.50 28.00@ 29.00 es err acceeeebes pa's SEE 6 0088 35.00@ 36.00 36.00 @ 37.00 eee + @36.50 35.50 @36.50 er Frere 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
EE eee $6.80@6.90 (49's) $4.60@5.50 (49's) $5.00@5.70 (49's) 060 6 osee $7.00 @7.65 $5.90@6.45 
San Francisco... @7.35 sas 5.50 @6.00 «++ + @7.30 7.50 @7.80 eee + @7.05 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, Ki 
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ADVERTISING PLAN FAILS 


Federation Questionnaire Brings Little Sup- 
port from Millers for National Wheat 
Flour Campaign 


Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 26—A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, advises that to date 620 replies have 
been received to the questionnaire on co- 
operative national advertising of wheat 
flour, and that very few of these in- 
dicate a willingness to support the pro- 
posed campaign. The special commit- 
tee, appointed to investigate the subject, 
announces that no further steps will be 
taken along this line. 

Mr. Husband also said that discussion 
of the subject did develop some other 
suggestions for ages y | the consump- 
tion of wheat flour, and the special com- 
mittee will give careful consideration to 
these. 





V. P. WituraMs. 





MONTREAL ELEVATOR PLANS 

Montreat, Quvue., Aug. 26.—When 
Ernest Lapointe, minister of marine and 
fisheries, visited Montreal a week ago he 
sanctioned improvements totaling $4,319,- 
849. The plans embrace a 2,000,000-bu 
elevator at the east end of the port, to 
be the first unit of a 10,000,000-bu struc- 
ture. The first section is expected to 
be completed by the fall of 1923. 

The new elevator will be fitted to re- 
ceive grain from lake ships at the rate 
of 40,000 bus per hour, and will have 
every modern convenience. To seven dif- 
ferent berths it will load grain to the 
ocean carriers at the rate of 90,000 bus 
per hour. Grain cars will be emptied by 
the dumper system, four at a time pass- 
ing into the dump. 

Other improvements include additions 
to berthage, dredging in the channel, pre- 
liminary work on the new bridge across 
the St. Lawrence at the entrance to the 
port, and more docks and walls. 

L. F. Kier. 





BUYS BUFFALO ELEVATOR 

Burrawo, N. Y., Aug. 26.—The Moffat 
Milling Co. has purchased the old Eldad 
elevator from the Churchill Grain & Seed 
Co. The Motfats recently sold their malt- 
ing plant, which contained two midget 
mills, to the Statler Hotel interests, and 
the latter will use it for garage pur- 
poses. The Moffat company will start 
moving at once, as it will have to vacate 
before Oct. 6. The elevator will give the 
millers plenty of space until reconstruct- 
ed. It is understood the purchase price 
of the elevator was $240,000. 

E. Bancasser. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS CONSOLIDATION 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Aug. 26.—Consoli- 
dation of the flour mill and saw mill ma- 
chinery departments with the” main 
works in West Allis, and the abandon- 
ment and disposition of the Reliance 
works in the city of Milwaukee, is now 
being effected by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., according to an announcement made 
today. At the same time ground was 
broken for a large addition to the West 
Allis works to Toons the two depart- 
ments. It will be ready for occupancy 
about Jan. 1 and will increase the area 
of the Allis-Chalmers works by more 
than 70,000 square feet. 

The Reliance works, located at Clinton 
and Florida streets and National Avenue, 
represent the original manufacturing 
group of the old E. P. Allis Co., which 
has been developed into the present 
great Allis-Chalmers industry. The Re- 
liance works have been placed on the 
market, and several offers are already 
under consideration. Removal of the 
machinery and equipment to West Allis 
will be made gradually, as the new build- 
ing at the main works reaches various 
—_ of completion. 

he new flour mill and saw mill ma- 
chinery department will occupy a one- 
story brick and steel structure, 175x400, 
located at the east end of the West Allis 
works, south of the forge shops. The 
personnel of the Reliance works, num- 
bering between 850 and 1,000 men, will 
be kept intact with the transfer of these 
operations. 

The main purpose of the change is to 
concentrate production and obviate the 
expense and lost motion of maintaining 
a separate plant at a considerable dis- 
tance from the main works. At the 
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same time the most modern buildings 
and facilities will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the flour mill and saw mill de- 
partments, with quick access to all pro- 
duction departments as well as the ship- 
ping and general transportation facili- 
ties of the big West Allis works. Con- 
trol and supervision also will be possible 
to an enhanced degree by the consolida- 
tion of the Sostnal enemas. 

Besides the main works in West Allis, 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. maintains 
a large plant at Cincinnati, and a Ca- 
nadian works at Toronto. 

L. E. Meyer. 


GEORGE W. PORTER DEAD 


Well-Known Minneapolis Grain Merchant, 
Active in Grain Trade for Nearly 40 
Years, Dies at Age of 70 


George W. Porter, one of the well- 
known men in the older generation of 
Minneapolis grain merchants, died on 
Sunday morning, Aug. 27, at the age of 
70. He had been sick for several months, 
and for the past three or four weeks had 
been unable to leave his bed. 

Mr. Porter was born at Belleville, 
Ont., in 1852, and came to Minneapolis 
as a young man. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce since 1884. For many years 
he was president of the Atlantic Eleva- 
tor and Empire Elevator companies, but 
in 1899 he sold his interests in these con- 
cerns. In 1906 he organized the Minne- 
kota Elevator Co., of which he was presi- 
dent until the time of his death. He 
was a director of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank and of the Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Co. 

He was twice married, his first wife, 
who was Miss Adell Field, dying in 1880. 
In 1883 he married Miss Minerva Whel- 
lon, who survives him, as does one son 
by his first marriage, A. F. Porter, of 
Decorah, Iowa. 

Funeral services were held Monday 
afternoon, Aug. 28, at Lakewood Chapel, 
the Rev. Marion D. Shutter officiating. 
The honorary palibearers were George 
H. Partridge, John D. McMillan, Judge 
W. A. Lancaster, Edmund Pennington, 
Theodore Wold, W. A. Durst, E. W. 
Decker, C. T. Jaffray, T. B. Janney, A. 
C. Cobb, Judge D. F. Simpson, F. C. 
Van Dusen and F. W. Commons, 

Mr. Porter’s long and active connec- 
tion with the grain trade of the North- 
west brought him into close contact 
with two generations of grain men and 
flour millers, and he had a wide circle of 
warm friends, gained by reason of his 
exceptionally lovable personality. In his 
earlier years sharing vigorously and ef- 
ficiently in the work of building up the 
grain trade of Minneapolis to its pres- 
ent state, he was a close personal friend 
of many of the leaders in the city’s in- 
dustrial development. His death means 
the removal of one of the few remain- 
ing links between the grain trade of the 
Northwest as it is today and the period 
of the eighties when Minneapolis was 
just oaanens to assume importance 
among the great primary grain markets 
of the world. 











EFFECT OF STRIKE IN SOUTH 

NasHvitte, Tenn., Aug. 26.—The rail- 
way strike situation has caused great 
anxiety in the South. Thus far delays 
in shipments have been the most serious 
results of the strike to milling inter- 
ests. However, it is disturbing and 
damaging business generally. There have 
been sporadic disturbances of a serious 
kind. The Southern Railroad has had 
considerable trouble, and other lines have 
also suffered, Mills have been able to 

get enough fuel to keep up operations. 

Joun Lerrer. 





MONTANA MILL DESTROYED 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 26.—Fire, 
reported to have been caused by the ex- 
plosion of a gasoline engine, duatenped 
the mill and elevator of the Geraldine 
(Mont.) Milling Co., on Aug. 23. The 
loss includes 12,000 bus wheat which had 
just been received. The mill had a ca- 
pacity of 100 bbls daily and the elevator 
was equipped to store 25,000 bus wheat. 
The company was organized by local busi- 
ness men. It is understood there was 
insurance that probably will cover a ma- 
terial portion of the loss. The town is 
well supplied with independent and line 


elevators, and there will be no storage 
shortage because of the fire. Geraldine 
is one of the bi ae points for 
wheat grown in the Judith Basin coun- 
try. 

Joun A. Curry. 


EUROPE’S WHEAT NEEDS 


Department of Commerce Representative 
Estimates Import Requirements at 
582,000,000 Bus 


Europe will have to import 582,000,000 
bus wheat this year, or 27,000,000 more 
than last year, because of the decline in 
this year’s production, the Department 
of Commerce has been advised by Alfred 
P. Dennis, its special representative in 
Berlin. 

Exclusive of Russia, this year’s Euro- 
pean wheat crop is estimated, Mr. Dennis 
said, at 1,057,000,000 bus. ‘The total 
represents a decline of 156,800,000 bus, 
compared with last year’s phenomenal 

ield. 

‘ This falling off in yield was accounted 
for by Mr. Dennis by a reduction of 
1,500,000 acres in the area sown in 
Europe, or by unfavorable growing con- 
ditions in the winter and early spring, 
and, in the case of Germany and Aus- 
tria, by lack of fertilizers. The bulk of 
the decline, he added, was accounted for 
in the losses in three countries as fol- 
lows: France, 48,000,000 bus; Italy, 33,- 
500,000 bus, and Germany 22,500,000, while 
the percentage of loss in the minor pro- 
ducing countries was as follows: Sweden, 
40 per cent; Switzerland, 35; Holland, 
25; Austria, 20; Hungary, 20; Spain, 16. 

Production in Great Britain, he re- 
ported, shows a decrease of 9 per cent, 
indicating a production in home grown 
milling wheat of 10,000,000 bus. The 
only important gains in wheat produc- 
tion over last year, he declared, are in 
Roumania and Poland, where the yields 
are estimated at 12,750,000 and 9,000,000 
bus, respectively. 











WARD & WARD GOES TO CHICAGO 
Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 26.—The general 
offices of Ward & Ward here and the 
United Bakeries, Inc., will be moved to 
Chicago on Sept. 1. It is understood 
that W. M. Campbell and H. B. Ward 
will change their residences at once to 
Chicago, but that W. B. Ward will make 
Buffalo his home. He recently pur- 
chased the fine Rooney house and estate, 
located on the Brompton Road at Wil- 
liamsville, a suburb of Buffalo. 
E. BANGASSER. 





DEATH OF MRS. CORBIN 

Cuicaoo, Itt., Aug. 28.—Ellen M. Cor- 
bin, mother of Victor V. Corbin, presi- 
dent of the Corbin Flour Co., Chicago, 
died in Los Angeles, Cal., on Aug. 28. 
She was 89 years old, and her death oc- 
curred at the home of her eldest son, 
W. W. Corbin. Mrs. Corbin had lived 
in California for a number of years, but 
she had many friends and acquaintances 
in Chicago, since she was, for many 
years, a teacher in the public schools 
here. The funeral services were to be 
held on Aug. 29, and the interment was 
to be made in Englewood Cemetery. 

V. P. WittraMs. 
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WHEAT CROP ESTIMATES 


Western Hemisphere Shows Gain Over 1921 — 
Wheat Crops in Europe Are Gen- 
erally Disappointing 


A summary by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the latest estimates of wheat 
production for the United States, Can- 
ada, India, Algeria, Tunis, Morocco and 
Japan indicates an aggregate produc- 
tion of about 1,549,000,000 bus this year, 
compared with 1,440,000,000 last year. 
Comparative figures for 14 countries of 
Europe show a probable production of 
892,000,000 bus this year, against 1,(06,- 





000,000 last year. Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Portugal, Denmark and Holland are not 


included in the summary. 

Indications are that there will he a 
larger acreage sown to wheat, oats. rye 
and flax than last year in Argentina, 
It is expected that there will be an in- 
crease of between 5 and 10 per cent in 
the wheat acreage, and between 1() and 
15 per cent in that of flax. A late re- 
port from the Bahia Blanca district 
states that the acreage sown to wheat, 
barley and oats shows an increase of 20 
per cent over last year in that district. 

Estimates put out by the Canadian 
bureau of statistics forecast a wheat yield 
of 320,968,000 bus, oats 509,752,000, bar- 
ley 64,881,000 and rye 37,848,000, com- 
pared with 300,858,000 bus, 426,235,000 
bus, 59,709,000 bus and 21,455,000 bus, re- 
spectively, last year. 





WHEAT VARIETY CONTROVERS) 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Aug. 2.—A 
controversy that has been going on for 
several weeks in southwestern Okla!ioma 
and sections of northwestern Texas «s to 
the variety of hard wheat that shou!d be 
grown has been revived by M. B. (ats, 
agricultural agent of the Fort Worth & 
Denver City Railway, who comes «iit in 
favor of kanred wheat and gives some 
interesting figures arising from aii in- 


vestigation. 

“On five farms where kanred an tur- 
key red were both grown, kanred aver- 
aged 23.8 bus and turkey red 13, or 10.8 


bus less than kanred,” he says. “\\an- 
red tested 601% lbs and turkey red 5!14. 


There were 281 acres of kanred an 484 
of turkey red on five farms. The {irm- 
ers lost about 11 bus per acre by not 


having their entire crop in kanred.” 





SPECIAL CARS TO CONVENTION 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Otis B. Durbin,  Kinsas 
City, is arranging for two or more spe- 


cial cars to carry visitors to the bakers’ 
convention in Chicago. They will be 
routed to leave Kansas City via the 
Santa Fe at 6 o’clock on the evening of 
Sunday, Sept. 10. Application for res- 
ervations on these special cars should be 


made direct to Mr. Durbin. 
R. E. Srervix 





FEED DISTRIBUTORS TO MEET 
The annual meeting of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman, ‘hi- 


cago, Sept. 27-28. The national trade 
rules of the association will come up ‘or 
discussion and amendment, and a lirge 


attendance is anticipated. 








United States—Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 


Corn ll- 
flour and ed 
Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis ns 
1922°..... 7,988,683 66,440,159 119,453,047 17,661,530 20,348,710 7,429,026 383,000 — 000 
1981...... 16,800,455 279,948,601 129,054,505 3,224,145 29,811,721 25,834,000 802,795 1 600 
1920...... 19,853,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 | A 
BORG. cece. 26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,558 55,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12.550 
2928....0. 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 1,652 
2ORT. woes 13,926,117 106,196,318 52,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 ~- 906 
1916...... 14,379,000 154,049,686 53,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 4 703 
1936 ...... 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 8: oc 
1914...... 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 5! 099 
2018...... 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 14° 393 
1913.....+ 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 13° es 
TDPRI. 00000 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 10% + 
1926... ..06 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49 re 
1909...... 9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 5: +4 
1908.....6. 13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78.01% 
BOOT. «206 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 10° +4 
2906.04.20 14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 9: be 
1906...... 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 = + 
1904...... 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 2] + 
1903...... 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000. 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 =<° 4 
Seer 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 6,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 59.000 
eee 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ....-- see 
1900...... 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 .....- 
sl Bee 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000  ....-. 
2696 ..4... 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000  .....- 
1897...... 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 52,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 ...--- 


*Seven months for flour, wheat, corn, oat 
meal and millfeed. 


s, rye and barley; six months for corn flour 
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QUALITY OF SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 





Feeling of Confidence Among Millers Replaces Early Doubt—Protein Barely 
Normal in Quantity Proves to Be of Good Quality—Ash Low, 
Color Creamy — Nebraska Has Strong Wheat 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 26.—Earlier 
question, amounting almost to fears, of 
the milling and bread making quality of 
this year’s hard winter wheat crop has, 
as laboratory experiment is displaced by 
actual milling experience, given way to a 
feeling of confidence among millers. 

Just before harvest every condition ap- 
peared to forecast a very strong crop of 
wheat, but when the first wheat began 
coming in it proved to be disappointingly 
low in protein content and suggested a 
below-average flour quality. 

Now, with several weeks of actual mill- 
ing experience upon which to base judg- 
ment, it develops that in Kansas and 
Oklahoma the protein content averages 
around normal. Conditions are, however, 
very spotted, with certain districts run- 
ning much above normal. For instance, 
in one well-defined district, millers are 
in a dilemma in the operation of their 
country “line” elevators, because the 
wheat coming from them is uniformly 
too high in protein and, incidentally, the 
price paid for it is too high to mill with- 
out admixture of wheat from other dis- 
tricts. As an offset, there are sections 
where the protein content runs very low. 

Nebraska, with a protein average nor- 
mally lower than Kansas and Oklahoma, 
has a very strong crop,—very much above 
the average. A substantial part of the 
Nebraska hard wheat will approximate 
the normal strength of the best hard 
wheat sections of Kansas. 

Supplementing the actual measure of 
the amount of protein in the wheat is the 
circumstance that it is of unusually good 
balance; a mixture of wheat running a 
half to a full point less will produce a 
better baking flour than the stronger 
wheat of last, or of an average, crop. 
The ash runs much lower, full 95 per 
cent flours, in instances, showing ash un- 
der .40. 

Color tends to creamy, under last year 
and under an average crop. 

On the whole, millers feel content with 
the crop, as evidenced by the following 
8% from managers and laboratory 
chiefs: 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., W. C. 
Mann, chemist, says: “The quantity of 
protein is lower than last year, but the 
surprisingly excellent quality of the glu- 
ten more than makes up for that. The 
resulting loaf volume, as shown by my 
daily bread making, is highly satisfac- 
tory, and better than the corresponding 
period last year.” 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., R. S. 
Herman, chemist, says: “We are very 
optimistic over the qualities of the 1922 
crop of wheat, following extensive study 
covering both experimental and commer- 
cial milling and baking tests, over a wide 
variety of samples. Both the milling and 
baking qualities are superior to the re- 
sults obtained on last year’s crop in a 
like condition of maturity. 

“Absorption and loaf volume are very 
sat isfactory, while the texture is excellent. 
the color as yet is slightly creamy, in 
comparison with the previous crop. From 
an analytical standpoint, the proteins are 
well balanced; the protein quality being 
excellent. Moisture content normal, acid- 
ity slightly higher, with the soluble carbo- 
hydrates normal. We may expect on 
the average an excellent baking quality 
flour carrying a more uniform and lower 
ash content for the entire crop year.” 

; The Arnold-Madaus Milling Co. says: 
‘The loaf volume and texture are very 
good, and from our experience we would 
Judge that the wheat this year is of con- 
siderable better bread making qualities 
than last year’s. It would appear to us 
that new flour with one half per cent less 
protein will bake equally as good if not 
a better loaf than last year’s.” 

_. Phe Leavenworth Milling Co., J. R. 
Thayer, chemist, says: “We find that this: 
year's wheat averages as high in protein 
content as that of the previous crop, while 
the quality of the gluten is superior. The 
bread making qualities of the 1922 crop 
are indeed excellent. We find that a flour 
from the new wheat of equal grade and 
protein content as one from the previous 
crop will bake a loaf of larger volume, 


better texture, much better color, and 
absorb from 1 to 3 per cent more water.” 

The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Clarence 
Ward, chemist, says: “The quality of the 
gluten this year is very much better than 
last, although the protein content is not 
quite as high as was last year’s. I believe 
that after a few weeks the wheat coming 
in will be better; that is, stronger in pro- 
tein content. 

“Loaf volume is very good for this 
early in the season, as you know that it 
takes some time for wheat to mature 
properly to get the best results in the 

ake 


“We have a baker in this city who, since 
using new wheat flour, has refused to take 
old wheat flour, because he says he gets 
lots better results from the new. 

“In a few weeks I think we will be 
able to get perfect results on bread mak- 
ing with this new wheat flour, after it 
has had time to age and mature prop- 
erly. We are gratefully satisfied with 
the results now.” 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
H. E. Weaver, chemist, says: “We find, 
as far as the percentage of ash, moisture 
and protein is concerned, that this year’s 
flour is practically identical with that of 
the last crop. The quality of the gluten 
is very , and we find that baking 
results show that the loaf volume is about 
100 cubic centimeters over that of last 
year’s crop at this season. In our opin- 
ion, the present crop and the past crop 
will be very much alike, the chief differ- 
ence being that this year’s crop will come 
to maturity much sooner than last year’s. 
This is caused by the rains which came 
shortly after harvest, which have an aging 
effect on the wheat.” 

The Rodney Milling Co., R. K. Durham, 
chemist, says: “This crop is averaging 
lower in test weight, but yielding more 
flour per bushel than wheat of last year, 
which was of higher test weight. Flour is 
slightly more yellow and considerably 
lower in absorption. Unlike most new 
wheat flour, we do not experience any 
runny or sticky doughs. Quality of glu- 
ten, loaf volume and general baking quali- 
ties are very similar to last year.” 

The Red Star Milling Co., A. A. Town- 
er, chemist, says: “The average test 
weight and grade on wheat thus far re- 
ceived at Wichita is close to a No. 3, 
weighing 574% lbs. This lower test 
wheat, however, does not indicate any 
appreciable lowering of the quality of the 
wheat, inasmuch as a sample harvested 
without having become wet,. and testing 
No. 1, 60 lbs, if harvested after being 
subjected to a thorough wetting would no 
doubt test as low as 58 or 57 lbs, and 
give equally as good milling and possibly 
better baking results. 

“Our laboratory tests have shown that 
the baking quality of the flour is decid- 
edly better than it was at this period last 
year. The points which particularly char- 
acterize this year’s flour are as follows: 
(1) the natural flour carries a stronger 
yellow cast; (2) the acidity is slightly 
higher; (3) the gluten percentage is about 
the same as last crop, but it is of better 
quality, as is indicated by the loaf vol- 
ume. The texture and color of the crumb 
are very satisfactory, the color being 
somewhat creamy.” 

The Omaha Flour Mills Co., Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., vice president, says: “We 
hold our protein content the same from 
one crop to another. This year there is 
more strong wheat in Nebraska than last 
year; in fact, I think our crop will easily 
average one half to three quarters of 1 
per cent stronger. We have wheat as 
strong as any Kansas this year, and we 
did not have it last year. Our experience 
with the Kansas crop, and we grind a 
great deal of it here, is that there is not 
as much strong wheat in Kansas this year 
as last. Our experience is that both Kan- 
sas and Nebraska wheats are better this 
year than last. 

“In our own laboratory we are getting 
just as good loaf volume from the new 
wheat as from the old, and we find, in- 
stead of a yellowness this year, that is 
usually present in new crop flours, that 
the new crop flour is nearly if not exactly 


as white as the old. We find practically 
no difference in the absorption. In other 
words, the new crop is working out very 
nicely for us. 

“Our new crop flour as tested by How- 
ard shows greater volume this year than 
last, and a greater absorption, although 
that does not seem just right to us. 
There is a tendency for the ash to run 
lower this year than last, and also for a 
lower yield to be obtained on the mill; 
further, there is a tendency for the mill 
to be able to handle more wheat per hour 
on this year’s crop than last year’s.” 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co., W. R. 
Duerr, manager Kansas City mill, says: 
“From our own laboratory reports, from 
what information we have received from 
other millers and the commercial labora- 
tories, we believe Kansas this year har- 
vested a crop of wheat that is as good 
as, if not better than, any crop we have 
produced in years. 

“We have discovered a very peculiar 
situation, however, in that we formerly 
understood from the laboratories—and I 
believe the general trade was under the 
same impression—that the protein in the 
wheat always ran higher than the wash 
gluten test. I believe they cglculated that 
protein usually ran .50 higher than the 
gluten, or this was considered a reason- 
able check by the laboratories. It now de- 
velops on this crop of wheat that the 
gluten is much higher than the protein. 
On the experiments we have made on our 
short patent, it shows that the gluten is 
from 1% to 1% per cent higher than 
the protein. 

“For instance, on a short patent run- 
ning, say, 10.50 protein, it will run any- 
where up to 11.75 gluten. Should we go 
out to the trade like we have heretofore, 
and tell them this short patent has 11.75 
gluten in it, I presume the buyer would 
be very skeptical. 

“We are most enthusiastic over this 
year’s crop of wheat in so far as the 
baking quality is concerned. In fact, we 
have found that, with wheat of a lower 
protein this year from the same fields 
that showed higher protein last year, the 
baking qualities of the flour are much 
better. 

“At any number of times during the 
last year or so we have been on the verge 
of starting a revolution in so far as this 
protein mania is concerned. Our ex- 
perience with the bakery trade, particu- 
larly in the last year, is such that the 
baker is getting away from this guaran- 
teed protein proposition. What he wants 
is a flour that will produce bread, and I 
think that if the mills will merchandise 
their flour under a brand and supply a 
uniform flour, then we have made a great 
step forward in eliminating: from the 
buyer’s mind the idea of protein and 
ash for, after all, it doesn’t mean any- 


‘thing if not properly balanced in the 


flour. In other words, a mill could guar- 
antee 11.50 protein and .40 ash, and that 
flour would not be as satisfactory to the 
baker as one running 10.50 protein and 
.46 ash that is properly balanced and 
milled correctly. We are merchandising 
brands of flour and not flour factors.” 
The Robinson Milling Co., H. L. Lentz, 
chemist, says: “Our experience with the 
new wheat is very satisfactory; so much 
so in fact that we prefer to bake the 
new flour rather than the old. One of 
the main differences is the color of the 
flour and the bread, each being much 
whiter than could be obtained from last 
year’s crop. Regardless of protein con- 
tent, the quality of gluten is so much 
better than last year that the oven spring 
is surprising. We get a loaf of good 
volume and fine texture with a flavor more 
appetizing and not so dead to the taste.” 
The Kansas Milling Co., L. E. Leather- 
ack, chemist, says: “The color on the 
freshly milled flour is of a deeper yellow 
than usual. It is possible to make a 
flour with better dress and lower ash, 
since the bran is very thin. We are 
making a good yield, although the test 
weight is in the neighborhood of 57 Ibs. 
“Texture and loaf volume of the fresh- 
ly milled flour is extremely poor, and 
absorption is slightly below last year. 
However, after the flour has had a couple 
of weeks age under ordinary warehouse 
conditions, it bakes an excellent loaf of 
bread. Several of our connections have 
become very enthusiastic about the bak- 
ing quality of the samples sent them. 
“In our opinion, the quality of this 
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year’s crop, from the baker’s standpoint, 
is superior to last year’s.” 

The Maney Milling Co., J. H. Julicher, 
chemist, says: “After making tests on 
about 800 cars of new crop wheat, and 
from the results obtained from same, I 
am confident that Nebraska has one of 
the best crops of wheat in my experi- 
ence. 

“The average moisture content of our 
wheat this year is 12.9 per cent. The 
average test weight is slightly lower but, 
on the whole, the wheat is yielding very 
well. The protein content is running from 
1% to 2 per cent higher than previous 
crops, and the working of the gluten is 
much more elastic, which accounts for 
our getting a larger loaf volume on this 
crop. The water absorption is also 
slightly increased, running on an average 
of ¥% per cent higher. 

“The new wheat flour in the dough 
works very much like old wheat flour, 
and it has been our experience in putting 
this flour out to the bakery trade this 
year that bakers are using it without the 
addition of old wheat flour, giving them 
perfect satisfaction and a dough that 
gives a greater oven spring than previous 
years.” 

The Midland Flour Milling Co., Mr. 
Curtis, chemist, says: “The 1922 wheat 
crop does not stand as high in quality of 
gluten as the physical appearance of the 
berry indicated. This was without doubt 
materially affected by the extreme hot 
weather during June, causing the grain 
to mature much too rapidly at this stage. 
Generally speaking, the berry has a thin 
bran and mills freely, giving plenty of 
middlings, which allows a greater extrac- 
tion of flour than the 1921 crop. 

“Numerous experimental mill samples 
from various localities show that this 
year’s crop will give some very distinc- 
tive types of flour. By carefully select- 
ing and blending, it is possible to obtain 
flours this year with almost any dough 
action desired. Wheat from different lo- 
calities will give flours with an absorption 
ranging from 55 to 62 per cent. Some 
of these flours require a stiff dough which 
gradually slacks off during fermentation; 
others require a slack dough to start 
with, as they have a tendency to stiffen 
during fermentation; others are normal, 
as far as the dough action is concerned. 

“We find the baking quality of the 1922 
wheat crop not so good in general as that 
of 1921. Localities that produce a good 
quality of flour are not so plentiful as 
last year; however, there are a few locali- 
ties that have an excellent quality of 
wheat, and for a mill to be able to make 
the best possible flour from this year’s 
crop will require the fullest co-operation 
between the miller, the wheat buyer and 
the chemist.” 

Aunt Jemima Mills Co., J. W. Craver, 
chemist, says: “This year’s crop of wheat 
is showing up very nicely, and the flour, 
in our opinion, is somewhat superior to 
that milled from the 1921 crop. This im- 
provement is especially noticeable in the 
lower protein wheat, and evidently the 
quality of the protein is somewhat bet- 
ter.” 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CP. Be cvvnsoces 272 35 39 one 
Consolidated .... 336 37 20 16 
oe errr 224 53 6 owe 
Grain Growers .. 392 74 17 aoe 
Fort William .... 111 21 24 12 
|e ree 402 229 25 22 
North Western .. 146 61 35 ine 
Port Arthur ... 498 109 53 9 
Gum. Gav's’ oicecs 265 73 22 48 
Sask, Co-op. ..... 600 74 11 59 
Private elevators. 1,858 418 136 32 

Totals .cccvcese 5,104 1,182 388 192 
Tear GOO ccccuces 1,414 4,335 818 1,556 
Receipts ........ 780 155 84 6 
Lake shipments... 1,083 626 25 38 
Rail shipments... 221 74 9 78 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Mo. 1 hard..... a 2 Oe Wiisecs 2 
No. 1 northern... 652 No. 2C. W...... 2s 
No. 2 northern.. 455 No. 3 C. W...... 275 
No. 3 northern.. 467 Ex. 1 feed ..... 6 
We. 4 cccccccece 407 1 feed ..ceeeees 135 
i BD eusced mers wee BO secvecsce 191 
Sh © ccetescces 180 Special bin ..... a, 
POE .cccccccccs BR OURSTS wc cccccce 108 
Durum ......++- GB Private ....c.0¢ 418 
Winter ......... 3 
Special bin ..... 120 . saa 1,182 
Others ......... 563 
Private ........ 1,858 

BOE ccccneed 5,102 
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CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Rapid Progress in Wheat Harvest by West- 
ern Canada—Montana Yields Below 
Expectations 


Portianp, Orecon, Aug. 26.—Most of 
the Oregon winter wheat has been har- 
vested and, except in the higher districts, 
the harvest of spring grain is generally 
complete. Threshing is well advanced. 
In Baker County some fields of oats are 
badly lodged as a result of the hailstorm 
that occurred some time ago. Irrigated 
corn in Malheur County is excellent, and 
much of it will soon be safe from frost. 
Unirrigated corn in western counties is 
making better growth since the rains of 
last week, though in some localities the 
nights have been too cool for best results. 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 26.—In sev- 
eral communities from which reliable re- 
ports have been received, wheat yields 
are not keeping pace with predictions, 
and weight is lighter than usual. Con- 
siderable toll has been taken by hail in 
the last two weeks. 

Los Anoeres, Cat., Aug. 26.—As the 
barley crop ag camey it is noted that 
the yield will be larger than was indicated 
by early reports. The crop is now esti- 
mated at 94 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 80 per cent in 1921. Oats 
show a slight improvement over a month 
ago. The corn crop shows a material in- 
crease over 1921 on practically the same 
acreage. The bean crop has improved, 
and the condition is now estimated at 92 
per cent of normal, compared with 79 
per cent last year. The production of 
hops will be from 15,000 to 20,000 bales 
greater than in 1921. 

Winnirec, Man., Aug. 26.—This week 
was marked by rapid progress in har- 
vesting operations in all parts of western 
Canada. Occasional showers of rain 
caused some delay in Manitoba, and there 
is a possibility of damage from sprouting 
if these conditions continue. Labor is 
plentiful, and mostly of good quality. A 
large part of the cutting is now com- 
pleted, and threshing is well under way. 
Estimates of the total quantity of wheat 
from this crop vary from 300,000,000 
to 350,000,000 bus. 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Great dam- 
age was done in many sections of this 
state this week by electrical storms. 
Crops were swept away or laid low, and 
it will be some weeks before the country 
will recover from what is said to be one 
of the worst storms ever experienced here. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 26.—The Au- 
gust report of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture says in part: “Threshing re- 
turns to date bear out the board’s pre- 
vious forecast of 117,000,000 bus wheat 
for Kansas this year. Reports indicate 
that 60 per cent has been threshed, and 
about 30 per cent marketed. Of last 
year’s crop, at this time, it was estimated 
that 77 per cent was threshed and 50 per 
cent marketed. 

“Plowing for this fall’s wheat sowing 
has been retarded by the dry weather, 
but reports indicate that this work was 
started early this year, as about 60 per 
cent of it has already been finished. 

“Notwithstanding inadequate money 
returns and the depressed financial condi- 
tion of agriculture, incomplete assessors’ 
reports show that the farmers of Kansas 
have kept diligently at their business of 
production by planting to crops more 
than 22,000,000 acres, or approximately 
the same acreage as in 1921.” 

Torepo, Oun10, Aug. 26.—Weather con- 
ditions have been favorable this week for 
all crops. Threshing of wheat and oats 
has been completed. As already indicat- 
ed, the wheat crop shows considerable 
variation both as to quality and yield, but 
there is an abundance of good wheat, and 
the new crop is of free milling quality 
and makes good flour. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 26.—Rain fell 
generally in Indiana this week, facilitat- 
ing plowing for sowing of wheat this 
fall. The work had been retarded, and, 
in places, stopped, on account of extended 
dry weather, which made the work diffi- 
cult. Indications are that the acreage 
seeded this year will be about the same 
as in 1921. 

Ocven, Uran, Aug. 26.—Weather con- 
ditions during the past week have been 
ideal for harvesting in Utah and Idaho. 
The weather has remained warm, with 
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sunny skies and only occasional local 
showers which have not impeded either 
cutting or threshing. The weather bu- 
reau reports harvest in full swing through 
the entire Ogden district. 


Hot Weather Hurts Corn 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 26.—The hot, 
dry weather of the last few weeks injured 
the nansas corn crop materially, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture. The re- 
porters for the board indicated that the 
crop this year would be around 100,000,- 
000 bus, 4,000,000 bus above the crop last 
year and 9,000,000 above the 10-year av- 
erage. The report said: 

“From the highest July rating in years 
to the lowest August condition since 1919, 
indicates the damage to the state’s corn 
crop in the last month by the dry, hot 
weather. 

“Thirty days ago a general average 
condition of 89.2 was reported, as com- 
pared with 66.3 now, or a decline of 22.9 
points with another dry week of high tem- 
peratures further reducing prospects 
since the date of the canvass.” 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 26.—Corn has been 
seriously damaged in southern Nebraska 
during the Tast 10 days, according to A. 
E. Anderson, crop statistician of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who has returned from an inspec- 
tion trip over the state. The filling of 
silos and cutting corn for forage are un- 
der way. Much of the corn has fired 
from base to tip in southern counties. 
Favorable July weather caused a heavy 
growth on an excellent stand. Being 
short of subsoil moisture during the 
present season, the roots were shallow 
and, as a result of these conditions, the 
crop was less able to withstand the ad- 
verse conditions. 


Buckwheat Condition 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—A limited 
canvass of the buckwheat producing ter- 
ritory of Pennsylvania, recently made by 
H. J. Klingler & Co., Butler, Pa., shows 
the following results: 

Eastern Pennsylvania, a very small 
acreage, about 75 per cent of normal, 
and the average condition fair. 

Western Pennsylvania, about 90 per 
cent of average acreage, and the condi- 
tion fair. 

In New York state only a few inquiries 
were sent, but reports from buckwheat 
millers who have canvassed the situation 
indicate a smaller acreage and fair con- 
dition. 

In other states producing limited 
amounts of buckwheat, one reports av- 
erage acreage, two smaller acreage and 
three larger acreage, so that other states, 
excepting New York, would average 
about normal. 

A few sections report that the buck- 
wheat will be harvested early, while others 
show that, on account of heavy rains in 
June, the buckwheat was sown late. 

The August government report is as 
follows: Condition: August, 1920, .905; 
August, 1921, .872; August, 1922, .897; 
10-year average condition, .886. Acre- 
age: 1920, 701,000; 1921, 671,000; 1922, 
707,000. Crop: 1920, 13,142,000 bus; 1921, 
14,079,000; 1922, estimated, 13,800,000. 





INCREASED COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 26.—A re- 
port on the exports of principal food- 
stuffs from the United States during 
July and the seven months ended July, 
issued by the foodstuffs division of the 
Department of Commerce, indicates the 
following general trend: 

General decline in the exports of meat 
and meat products for July, and for the 
seven months’ period, compared with the 
same period last year, a tendency which 
has been noted for some time. 

Large increase in exports for the past 
seven months, which has been continued 
through July, of corn and oats, with con- 
siderable increase in those of rye. It is 
probable, the division says, that the very 
low price of corn and oats in this coun- 
try is the main factor in the increase of 
exports of these two grains. 

Relatively low wheat exports for the 
past seven months, compared with re- 
cent years, although still in excess of the 
pre-war period. 

Most of these adjustments are in ac- 
cord with what has been anticipated in 
the trend of foodstuffs trade, and they 
indicate in general the slow return to 


pre-war conditions which should be ex- 
pected in the export trade with Europe, 
the department foodstuffs experts ex- 
plained. JoHN Marrinan. 


OVER-SEA TRADE GROWTH 


Foreign Commerce of United States Shows 
Steady Increase During First Six 
Months of This Year 


W. J. Love, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, has made public the following traf- 
fic statistics: 

“For the first six months of the cur- 
rent year the over-sea foreign commerce 
of the United States, exclusive of oil 
cargoes and traffic on the Great Lakes, 
shows a steady increase in the volume 
of cargoes in import trade, compared 
with the first six months of 1921, as 
shown by the following condensed state- 
ment of the long tons of cargoes entered 
in the United States: 


IMPORTS 
Thousand ———Per cent——_, 








1921— tons American Foreign 
January ........ 1,187 53 47 
WORTuUaAry ...-is. 1,079 54 46 
ME a6 es ennene 1,534 59 41 
PAS eee 1,323 50 50 
BP 666006006000 1,193 48 52 
S. -40:6400445 00 24 40 60 

1922— 

SOMGRTT cccccces 1,009 43 57 
WOUSURTY .cicccs 1,117 38 62 
BEOPGR sccccccces 1,187 35 65 
DE Hetesdssese 1,179 34 66 
Se eee 1,380 37 63 
Ge 646400844406 1,523 40 60 

EXPORTS 

Thousand ———Per cent——_, 

1921— tons American Foreign 
January ........ 3,516 33 67 
February ....... 2,872 36 64 
BEES Sevccccves 3,041 40 60 
BE ccccccceces 3,045 30 70 
BE seaccccceses 3,411 30 70 
SUD cevessveces 3,766 41 59 

1922— 

Pee 2,294 35 65 
February ....... 2,083 34 66 
See 2,657 35 65 
BEE ccccceceses 2,436 37 62 
BPE cceccccevcce 2,369 34 66 
A) errr ee 2,394 34 66 


“There has been a steady increase in 
the volume of dry cargoes imported in 
over-sea trade from the first of the year, 
the increase of June over January 
amounting to over 500,000 tons, or 50 
per cent increase. The changes by 
months, increase or decrease, over pre- 
ceding months are as follows: February, 
10.4 per cent increase; March, 5.3 per 
cent increase; April, stationary; May, 17 
per cent increase; June, 10.4 per cent 
increase. The percentage of incoming 
dry cargoes brought from oversea in 
American flag vessels shows in June a 
decrease of 3 per cent over January, but 
an increase over the intervening months, 
the percentages by months being: Janu- 
ary, 43 per cent; February, 38 per cent; 
March, 34 per cent; May, 37 per cent; 
June, 40 per cent. 

“The corresponding period of 1921 
shows a wide variation between the 
transactions in January and those in 
June. As June imports decreased in 
volume from the January figures almost 
33 per cent, compared to June of the 
current year, the increase in the present 
volume of business transacted is almost 
85 per cent greater than the correspond- 
ing month in 1921. 

“The export transactions do not show 
such a wide variation and, allowing for 
overlapping of monthly transactions, 
maintain a fairly constant level, the dif- 
ference between January, 1922, and June, 
1922, being but 100,000 tons, or an in- 
crease of a little over 4 per cent. March 
exports were the peak of the period, as 
the increase over January and February 
was respectively 10.5 and 27 per cent. 
The recession from the peak has been 
more gradual than the rise. The decreases 
in April, May and June from March 
were respectively 8, 10.8 and 10 per cent. 

“The proportion of our over-sea ex- 
port trade carried in American bottoms 
is as follows: January, 35 per cent; Feb- 
ruary, 34; March, 35; April, 37; May, 34; 
June, 34,—an average of a fraction less 
than 35 per cent over the period. 

“A comparison by months with the 
same period of 1921 is not a fair one, 
as the disturbed economic conditions of 
Great Britain, due to the coal strike, in- 
creased temporarily the American flag 
tonnage employed. An average for the 
period from January to July 1, 1921, of 
the same percentage (35 per cent) as 
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the present year was maintained, how- 
ever. 

“Compared to the great volume of our 
over-sea trade, the percentage carried jn 
American bottoms is out of all propor- 
tion, and reflects the need for a power- 
ful stimulant to revive our sluggish 
transportation factors, so that we may 
eventually carry more American goods 
in American vessels, and utilize for home 
needs the money paid to alien carriers 
for transporting our goods.” 


MAY BUY PLANT IN OREGON 


Sperry Flour Co, Negotiating Purchase of 
Portland Flouring Mills Co.—Would 
Make Capacity 27,500 Bbls Daily 


San Francisco, Car, Aug. 26.—The 
Sperry Flour Co. is negotiating the pur- 
chase of the Portland (Oregon) Flouring 
Mills Co., but announces that no definite 
arrangement has yet been made. 

Such a merger would mean an increase 
in the Sperry company’s storage capacity 
to 15,000,000 bus of wheat and a mill 
capacity of 27,500 bbls of flour daily, 
making it one of the largest milling com- 
panies in the United States. 

The Portland Flouring Mills Co. has 
10 cereal and feed mills in Oregon and 
Washington, and 160 warehouses and 
elevators. Its chief mills are at Tacoma 
and Portland. In taking over these prop- 
erties the Sperry company would have a 
combination that would place its }rod- 








ucts in practically every port on the 
Pacific. With its property in Oxden, 
Utah, it would also have access to the 


trade of the Gulf of Mexico. 





ENGLISH MARKET LIFELESS 


Buyers Lack Confidence and Expect Lower 
Prices Owing to Excellent Crop 
Prospects—Stocks Low 
Lonpvon, Ene., Aug. 29.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is absolutely lifeless 
and apathetic, as buyers display no con- 
fidence. Every one expects lower prices 
owing to excellent crop prospects and 
the inability of certain continental na- 
tions to pay for wheat or flour, leaving 
only a few countries in a financial posi- 
tion to import. Consumptive demand is 
still very poor, but should improve from 
now on as stocks are getting very low. 
Manitoba top grades are offered around 
37s 6d ($5.90 per bbl), and export pat- 
ents at 34s 6d ($5.40 per bbl), with 
cheaper offers for October-November 
seaboard. There are very few offers of 
Kansas and spring flours, and these out 
of line. Home milled is lower at 12s, 
delivered, for straight run. Holland de- 
mand is small, with arrivals heavy. Min- 
neapolis patents are offered at 15.50 
guilders, and Kansas straights at 11.75 
guilders, prompt shipment, without at- 
tracting buyers. C. F. G. Rarkrs. 








CARS FOR GRAIN ADEQUATE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 26.—“There 
are no grounds for apprehension as to 
a full supply of cars for the grain move- 
ment this year,” the weekly bulletin of 
the American Railway Association states. 
“The number of cars available for load- 
ing is substantially in excess of those 
for 1917. The movement is being han- 
dled with great care, the percentage of 
empty to total car mileage being as low 
as 29,2.” JoHN Marrinan. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
o—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 


Aug. 23.... 453 458 216 399 77 162 
Aug. 24... 284 415 156 176 208 317 
Aug. 25.... 577 641 182 201 208 441 
Aug. 26.... 383 511 148 303 355 338 
Aug. 28.... 633 1,013 198 401 222 445 
Aug. 29.... 507 533 180 329 630 541 

Totals ..2,837 3,471 1,080 1,809 1,700 2,244 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Aug. 
26, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, !” 


, bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley lye 
ae 











Atlantic ....4,006 511 171 
Gulf - 0.5055 3,614 480 11 “+ 9 
Pacific ..... 561 2 ° 1,046 

Totals ....8,181 993 182 1,123 861 


Prev. week..5,233 1,398 462 818 ‘47 
Totals, July 1 to “ oth 
Aug. 26..32,134 10,603 4,215 5,417 4,99? 
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There was a slowing up in demand for 
spring wheat flour the past week, and 
less disposition on the part of the trade 
to buy ahead. Whereas during the pre- 
vious week a good part of the sales were 
for September-October delivery, and in 
several instances for later shipment, 
most of the flour sold the past week was 
for near-by delivery. What induced this 
change is hard to explain. The fact that 
the wheat market was steady to a shade 
firmer would naturally seem to have had 
a stimulating effect, but the past week it 
worked just the opposite way. The trade 
is perhaps of the opinion that the bot- 
tom has not as yet been reached and 
that still lower levels will prevail later, 
and for that reason prefers to use what 
flour it has or coming to it before buy- 
ing again. Shipping auestions are good, 
and mills are running heavier than for 
many months. Last week the flour out- 
put was 338,520 bbls, or 60 per cent of 
capacity, and today 174% mills are in 
operation, 

Minneapolis mills so far have experi- 
enced little difficulty in securing a suf- 
ficient number of box cars, but it is re- 
ported that several interior mills are 
meeting with considerable trouble. Re- 
ports from many country points are that 
local elevators are filled with grain which 
cannot be moved, due to the railroad 
situation. Many in the trade feel it is 
only a question of time before the situa- 
tion will become quite acute. 

Export inquiries are fairly numerous, 
but actual business consummated is 
restricted. Many scattered sales of 
small lots are being made, but bids re- 
ceived are usually too low to permit of 
much business. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.75 
@i15 bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.70, 
second patent $6.35@6.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.50, first clear $4.75 
(©5.25, second clear $3@3.60, in 140-Ib 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Business with durum flour mills also 
slowed up considerably the past week. 
he trade apparently filled its current 
requirements the previous week, and pre- 
fers to await developments. Shipping 
directions are good, and in many in- 
stances urgent. Most mills have a fair 
amount of old orders on their books and, 
Consequemiay, are operating quite heavi- 
. 


Export business is holding up pretty 
well. While no round lots are bein 
sold, there seems to be a steady deman 
from Baltic countries for No. 3 semo- 
lina. A fair amount of clears has been 
sold to go to Mediterranean points. 
Mills quote No. 2 semolina, $5.25@ 
o15 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $4.90@ 
3033 5 durum flour, $4.55@4.65; clear, 
*3.70@3.75,—f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


(here has been no decided change in 
the market the past week. The only in- 
terest being shown by the trade at pres- 
ent seems to be for bran. A fairly 
xood demand has developed the past few 
“ays, and some sales have been put 
through for prompt and September de- 
liveries. Buying is far from active, but 
shows a slight improvement over the 
Previous week. Buyers are inquiring for 
October-November bran, but they still 
feel that they should be able to buy at 
present levels. Mills, however, are not 
disposed to discount prices for deferred 


ee so that actual sales are lim- 
ed, 


Heavy feeds are draggy, and prices on 
flour middlings and red dog are some- 
what lower. There is some demand for 
these grades, but sales are nominal. 

Mills are operating quite heavily at 
present, but they claim their output is 
being taken care of. Most of them re- 
port being sold up on bran as far ahead 
as desired. Mixed car trade is good, and 
they are supposed to be disposing of 
any surplus in this manner. The car 
situation is beginning to be felt by some 
mills. Several are insisting upon capac- 
ity cars, and a number have notified the 
trade that they prefer lake-and-rail in- 
structions. 

Mills quote bran at $14.50@15, stand- 
ard middlings $15.50@17, flour middlings 
$23@24, red dog $28@29, rye middlings 
$14@15, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1714 were in operation Aug. 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, E and G mills. 

Due to a clerical error the Minneapo- 
lis Durum Products Co. has been omitted 
from the list of mills in operation. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRI WEEN cicevvvccerverss 338,520 60 
Last week .....cccseeeeee 278,086 51 
TER? GOO o.006 os -osentevens 411,745 75 
Two years ago .........+. 278,630 51 
Three years ago ......... 391,485 71 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three- from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

+S) ee 48 356,640 142,450 39 

19812... c0s6 48 356,640 170,485 48 

RORST ov cces 57 403,440 190,465 47 

tt een 57 403,440 212,700 52 

*Week ending Aug. 26. tWeek ending 
Aug. 19. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 
26, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 3,493 4,654 2,700 5,515 
Duluth ........ 852 841 227 75 
Totals ....... 4,345 5,495 2,927 5,590 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 26, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis ..104,359 82,536 113,608 117,646 
Duluth ....... 50,887 47,376 22,254 90,552 
Totals ...... 155,246 129,912 135,682 208,198 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Aug. 26, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 671 1,352 606 1,371 
Duluth ........ 686 1,376 194 36 
Totale ...... 1,357 2,728 800 1,407 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was quite ac- 
tive at Minneapolis the past week. Al- 
though receipts were fairly heavy on a 
few days, there was no lack of demand 
for choice milling wheat. Local mills 
were good buyers and interior mills were 
also after choice grades, bringing pre- 


miums up a few cents. ‘Today No. 1 
dark sold at 7@25c over September. 
Some extra fancy was sold as high as 
80c over on Monday. Medium grades 
were also active, mainly for shipment 
east. 

Durum wheat was firm and in good re- 
quest. Mills were good buyers of choice, 
and shippers bought the medium and 
lower grades. No. 1 amber is quoted at 
11@1l5c over September; No. 1 mixed, 
September price to 10c over. 

Winter wheat was in fair demand. No. 
1 dark hard Montana is quoted at 6@17c 
over September; Minnesota and South 
Dakota, 7@9c over. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal continued on its down- 
ward trend, and prices are $3 lower for 
the week. Crushers are quoting it on 
a basis of $39 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Demand is very quiet just at present. 
Jobbers are playing a waiting game, and 
not disposed to anticipate their future 
requirements. Demand from country 
dealers is also less active. Export busi- 
ness with the Continent is holding up 
fairly well, but British importers have 
reduced their bids to a level that crush- 
ers will not sell at. Cake is being quot- 
ed at $42@42.50 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.45; 
three-day, $4.44 ; 60-day, $4.42%,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.75. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

W. E. Harris, Sr., of Harris & Son, 
Baltimore, was in this market on Sat- 
urday. 

Harry H. Andrews, Los Angeles, is in 
Minneapolis this week calling on his old 
friends in the trade. 

John H. Manning, superintendent 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
was in Minneapolis several days this 
week. 

W. A. Applegate, of Oklahoma City, 
has accepted a position in the sales de- 
partment of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 

H. S. Sanborn has resigned as sales 
manager of the Baldwin > Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Powell Milling Co., De 
Pere, Wis. 

The Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., expects to start operating 
its mill at Rush City this week. The 
rye mill at Osceola, Wis., has been run- 
ning for about a week. 

Louis Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, accompanied by his 
son, Jerome Howard, was in Minneapolis 
on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week calling on the trade. 

S. W. Rider, assistant sales manager 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left on Thursday for a trip through mar- 
kets in central states. He will be away 
about three to four weeks. 

C. W. Wagar, of C. W. Wagar & Co., 
Philadelphia, was in this market on Aug. 
26. Mr. Wagar had been in Duluth call- 
ing on the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
and left for the East on Saturday eve- 
ning. 

The*Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., had a float, an exact reproduction 
of the little country grist mill as it ap- 
peared in 1862, in the parade during 
the sixtieth anniversary of the Indian 
Massacre, held at New Ulm last week. 

George W. Haynes, manager of the ce- 
real department of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., will return this 
week from an extensive trip through the 
Canadian Northwest and the Pacific 
Coast states. He has been calling on 
the various connections of his company. 

J. R. Stuart, local manager of the 
Newsome Feed Co., returned to Minne- 
apolis on Wednesday from a two weeks’ 
vacation trip in the East. John F. 
Cramp, Jr., of the Pittsburgh office, who 
has had charge of the local office during 
Mr. Stuart’s absence, left Wednesday 
evening for Pittsburgh. 

A number of reservations have already 
been made on the special Pullman car 
on the North Western road by bakers 
and allied trades members who will at- 
tend the national bakers’ conventions at 
Chicago. The train leaves Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 10, at 7:35 from Minneapolis. 
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Reservations can be made through F. A. 
Brown, Minneapolis agent. 

S. B. Kramer, president of the To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., stopped 
off at Minneapolis on Aug. 26. Mr. 
Kramer, accompanied by his wife, is on 
a vacation and left here for Winnipeg. 
They expect to travel through the Ca- 
nadian Rockies and visit several coast 
cities before returning to Topeka. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 29), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in southern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 92c bu, No. 1 
northern 88c; in northern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 90c, No. 1 northern 88c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 88c, No. 1 
northern 84c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 75e, No. 1 northern 7l1c. 

W. E. Ward, who has been connected 
with the Eagle Roller Mill Co. New 
Ulm, for a number of years, has been 
made manager of the Minneapolis office 
to succeed the late P. A. Murphy. 
Charles Hamp has been engaged to look 
after the grain interests at the Minne- 
apolis office, which will be moved from 
the Flour Exchange to 16 Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Dr. H. B. Humphrey, of the office of 
cereal investigation, Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. F. E. Kempton, plant pathologist 
in charge of barberry eradication for 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, were in Minneapolis on Satur- 
day, conferring with officials of the state 
department of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota Agricultural College, and 
Harrison Fuller, of the Conference for 
the Prevention of Black Rust, regarding 
the work being done in Minnesota. They 
are making a survey of conditions in the 
spring wheat states, and viewed the op- 
erations in southern Minnesota in com- 
pany with L. W. Melander, of the fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, who is 
in charge of barberry eradication work 
in this state. 





FLOATING GRAIN ELEVATOR 

To care for the growth of the export 
grain trade of Philadelphia, and in antic- 
ipation of its continued further expan- 
sion, the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
placed contracts for a large capacity 
floating elevator, and three additional 
steel grain barges. This equipment will 
be used to supplement the work of the 
Girard Point elevator by providing im- 
proved facilities for the transfer of 
grain from Girard Point to vessels at 
other piers in the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill rivers. 

The new elevator will be built by the 
Pusey & Jones Co., of Wilmington. It 
will have a loading capacity of 13,000 
bus per hour, and will replace an old 
elevator, now in use, having a capacity 
of only 3,500 bus per hour. Another ele- 
vator which is at present in use and 
has a 7,500-bu hourly capacity will be 
continued in service, so that upon the 
completion of the new elevator, the com- 
bined loading capacity, from floating 
equipment, will be 20,500 bus hourly. 

The three new steel barges have been 
ordered from the Sun Shipbuilding Co., 
of Chester. They will be of 40,000 bus 
capacity each, and will replace one exist- 
ing barge of 24,000 bus capacity and two 
of 16,000 bus capacity each. Three other 
existing barges, one of 16,000 bus ca- 
pacity and two of 24,000 each, will be 
retained, so that when the new barges 
are received, the combined carrying ca- 
pacity of all equipment available for 
the floating grain service will be 184,000 
bus. 





Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 
Grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, as re- 
ported beginning with 1919 by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and of Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia, from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Com Oats Rye 
1921... 40,673 47,364 10,401 72,351 64,382 
1920... 26,362 37,238 9,648 59,654 32,941 
1919... 15,369 20,648 448 43,951 82,734 
1918... 11,549 14,986 -+. 82,969 26,632 
1917... 10,972 13,765 21,509 22,869 
1916... 14,363 26,010 50,265 27,809 
1915... 17,262 22,464 -+. 85,997 32,309 
1914... 23,541 47,500 ... 96,287 61,529 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
19232.... 1,627 1,686 eee 2,031 2,160 
1921.... 1,688 1,583 363 2,003 2,183 
SeEDesee EeOTe 1,716 369 1,981 2,238 
1919.... 842 899 oot 1,375 1,824 
2OES.... 898 947 1,429 1,922 
1917.... 897 1,058 ° 1,612 1,925 
1916.... 902 1,077 1,609 1,960 
192S. 00 909 1,154 1,737 2,034 
1914.... 895 1,287 1,875 2,004 
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Volume of flour sales underwent a re- 
lapse this week. In spite of a day-to- 
day advance in wheat prices up to Fri- 
day, the decline on that day brought flour 
quotations to levels generally 10@20c 
lower. The range was widened some- 
what, however. The week, as a whole, 
was reported by many Kansas City and 
country mills as the dullest of the month. 
In spite of this, production made a slight 
gain, due to the fact that some mills, 
closed down entirely or partly last week, 
again resumed operations. 

Flour prices are the lowest in several 
seasons, yet buyers are generally bearish, 
and seem to have set a limit consider- 
ably below present open quotations, 
above which they will not enter the mar- 
ket. Those in the East bid fully $1 
under southwestern offerings, and sales 
consummated on the current market are 
negligible. A large amount of milling 
wheat sold last week and this under $1 
in Kansas City, but grain prices would 
need to sag considerably more to be in 
line with opinions generally expressed by 
buyers. 

Numerous trade uncertainties result- 
ing from the prolonged railroad strike 
and the impending movement of a big 
spring wheat crop also served to hamper 
business. There is no indication of a 
speculative interest, buying being indif- 
ferent or conservative. Reports of car 
sh rtages and other transportation dif- 
ficulties were more numerous, and mills 
were not keen to offer flour where it was 
doubtful if the contract could be ful- 
filled. The trade situation has been dis- 
couraging for several weeks, and the 
market is not expected to respond to the 
usual influences until the rail strike is 
settled. 

Another important factor in the mar- 
ket is the loss of the big premium which 
northwestern flour has maintained over 
the southwestern product for many 
months, This has caused buyers to as- 
sume an indifference toward winter wheat 
flour, claiming that the latter is due for 
a drop to its former position below 
spring wheat brands. The narrowing of 
the two markets is thought z millers 
here to be simply a result of the assur- 
ance of a spring wheat crop 55,000,000 
bus larger than last year’s, and it is con- 
sidered unlikely that winter wheat will 
decline much more because of it. 

Export trade was again disappointing. 
A small amount of business was worked 
with Holland and Germany, and some 
sales were also reported to Cuba and 
North Africa. The total volume was 
small, however. Bids from the United 
Kingdom were 5@6s too low. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $5.85@6.50; 95 per cent, 
$5.40@6; straight, $5.15@5.70; first clear, 
$4@4.30; second clear, $3@3.50; low 
grade, $2.50@3. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 114,900 97,754 85 

* Last week ....... 114,900 94,837 83 
Year AGO ..ccceee 114,900 99,400 93 
Two years ago... 96,600 77,500 80 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 


Wichita, Salina and St. Joseph, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 487,230 352,623 72 
Last week ....... 487,230 376,403 77 
We OD occ eecae 509,730 491,856 96 
Two years ago... 453,570 316,832 69 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,765 bbls this week, 20,680 last 
week, 39,203 a year ago, and 6,192 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 reported do- 
mestic business good, 43 fair, and 13 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK 2... ccccsccsesios 34,853 73 
EGBG DOG ccccvecevccccccs 50,296 100 
BOGE GOO ccccce ec Micescece 42,892 90 
TWO years AZO ....-.seeees 17,796 37 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita, Kansas, mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Flour Pct, 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 64,620 49,672 76 

Last week ........ 64,620 54,537 84 

BOOP BHO .ccccvece 62,820 49,685 79 

Two years ago ..... 39,420 31,101 78 
MILLFEED 


Prices are about unchanged from a 
week ago, although sales were reported 
early in the week at prices 50c@$1 high- 
er. Demand for bran was good from a 
scattered territory the fore part of the 
week, but slackened later. Demand for 
shorts was steadily good the entire pe- 
riod. Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: bran, $14@14.50; brown shorts, 
$18@19; gray shorts, $21@22. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 511,c August seaboard, Septem- 
ber 51%c, via New York 58c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 5114c August 
seaboard, September 5114¢, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 501,c August and Sep- 
tember seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 58c; Antwerp, via 
New York 58c; Hamburg, via New Or- 
leans 50%4c, via New York 58c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 5814c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
58%,c, via New York 56c. , 


STRONG WHEAT IN NEBRASKA 

On 85 cars of Nebraska wheat pur- 
chased within a continuous period of 10 
days on the Omaha market by the Maney 
Milling Co. the gluten ran from 11% to 
13 per cent. The Nebraska crop, as fairly 
represented by the Omaha current re- 
ceipts, is the highest in years. On the 
Kansas City market a considerable per- 
centage of the strongest wheat is from 
Nebraska. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS HEALTHY 


“General conditions respecting the 
basic industries and of trade and finance 
in the tenth (Kansas City) Federal Re- 
serve district are exceptionally sound, 
in spite of the restraint imposed by the 
rail strike and the uncertainty of the 
fuel supply,” says the monthly review 
= the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 

ity. 

“The banking and financial situation in 
this district shows added strength, with 
loanable resources of the banks at high 
levels, and no extraordinary demand for 
accommodations, even the heavy sea- 
sonal crop movement requirements being 


met by the banks without a ripple on 
the surface. The continued easing of 
money and credit conditions in this dis- 
trict, quite naturally, was accompanied 
by a tendency toward easier rates of in- 
terest and discount, the latter rate stand- 
ing now at 41, per cent. 

‘The weekly statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City as of 
Aug. 16 showed a further reduction in 
loans and a ratio of total reserves to 
deposit and Federal Reserve note liabili- 
ties combined of 65.3 per cent, thus indi- 
cating that the bank is in position to 
extend credit liberally to member banks 
for all purposes authorized by the fed- 
eral reserve act. The condition of the 
banks throughout the district is reflected 
by the combined statement of 78 member 
banks, which showed that, for the first 
time since the system of weekly eres 
began, their gross deposits exceeded the 
total of their loans, discounts and in- 
vestments. 

“Reports of Kansas City bankers deal- 
ing in acceptances showed a total of $2,- 
686,704 of bills in their portfolios on 
Aug. 12, based principally on wheat and 
flour for export. The supply of bills, 
however, was reported scarce, although 
there was a good demand for 60-day 
bills.” 

BLAIR CONTRACT AWARDED 


A contract for equipping the new 
plant of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, was awarded this week to S. H. 
Stolzfus, southwestern representative 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. Construction 
of the building will be started early next 
month, according to present plans. 

The new mill will be of concrete, six 
stories high, and will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,200 bbls. It will be finished 
early next spring. 


A SLICKER 


“The Standard Farm Produce Com- 
pany” has a ring that rather connotes 
an adventure f J. Rufus Wallingford 


- and Blackie Daw, and those two prob- 


ably never conceived a more fantastic 
scheme than did Harry L. Miller, self- 
styled “president” of the company. 

Miller’s plan was to capitalize a com- 
pany at $5,000,000 to be known as the 
“Standard Farm Produce Company.” 
He collected $2,000 in Kansas City as a 
start, promising the contributors official 
positions with the company, which was 
to control several thousand acres of 
farm land, growing wheat and grinding 
it on the farm in modern flour mills, 
selling the finished product. The offal 
from the flour mills was to be mixed with 
buttermilk to grow fine pigs. The wheat 
screenings were to feed the hens, the 
bran to feed the dairy cows, thus in- 
creasing the quantity of milk. 

Unsalable apples were to be turned 
into cider, unsalable cider into vinegar. 
The vinegar would preserve the pickles, 
and thus was waste to be abolished. 

Miller was arrested by Kansas City 
police and fined $100 on a vagrancy 
charge, after returning the money col- 
lected. Discouraged, he returned to 
Great Bend, Kansas, where his wife op- 
erates a laundry. 


NOTES 


F. F. Burroughs, Western Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Kansas City, 
attended a meeting in Chicago this week. 

Carl Mallon, sales manager Bulte Mills 
(Kansas Flour Mills Co.), spent part of 
this week in Memphis and other south- 
ern markets. 

H. B. Staver, Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been engaged to represent the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation in Indiana and 
southern Michigan. 

A. J. Ford, manager Kansas City office 
of Page & Jones, steamship agents, re- 
turned Saturday from an extensive busi- 
ness trip through Nebraska. 

F. J. Becker, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Houston (Texas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., returned this week from a 
six weeks’ business trip through the West 
Indies. 

N. M. Vilm, Wichita, Kansas, visited 
in Kansas City part of this week. He 
formerly was president of the Vilm Mill- 
ing Co., which operated several plants in 
the West. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., is in the East, 
and will return about Sept. 14, accom- 
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anying his family from their summer 
ome in New Hampshire. 

The Kansas grain inspection depart- 
ment plans to have its protein testing 
equipment ready for use by Sept. 10, 
A contract for the installation of the 
electrical machinery has been let. 


Samuel Parker, 26, and his brother-in- 
law, Leonard Jorgenson, 23, were scald- 
ed fatally in the boiler room of the 
Mesa Flour Mills, owned by the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., at Grand 
Junction, Colo., this week. 


G. M. Bush, manager Kansas City of- 
fice United States Shipping Board, an- 
nounced this week that flour rates from 
the Gulf to the United Kingdom for 
September and October are reduced 
from 23¢ to 2le, effective Aug. 23. 

The fifty-third day of the shopmen’s 
strike—Aug. 22—the Santa Fe systein set 
a new record in cars of freight loaded, 
On that day, 6,831 cars of revenue 
freight were loaded, compared with (),593 
loaded Oct. 23, 1921, the previous record. 

H. V. Nye, vice president and general 
manager Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, returned this week 
from a two weeks’ eastern trip. While 
in the East, Mr. Nye prom | a meet- 
ing of representatives of his company at 
Buffalo. 

William Higton, 30 years old, an 
electrician employed at the Wash!urn- 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest) plant, 
suffered a crushed right leg this week 
when caught in the cogs of a rolling 
machine. Attending physicians said 
there was a possibility of saving the leg. 

An elevator at Niotez, Kansas, be|ong- 
ing to the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, was destroyed last 
week, with a loss of $2,000, covered by 
insurance, and a loss of $500 was sus- 
tained by the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co. on its elevator at Springvale, 
Kansas. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will vote Sept. 5 on a resolution 
empowering the directors, through the 
president or secretary, to execute a |)lan- 
ket surety bond guaranteeing railroads 
against loss on charges for freight |an- 
dled or received by individual members. 
This will eliminate bonds by each [irm, 
and result in a considerable saving. 

Otto F. Bast, of the Federal Cirain 
Co., Kansas City, has bought the board 
of trade membership of T. F. Mcl.iney 
for $10,500, including the transfer fee 
of $500. Arthur C. Andrews also ap- 
plied for membership this week, on trans- 
fer from E. D. Fisher, former president 
of the Fisher Commission Co., who died 
recently. The price of the latter mem- 
bership was $10,000. 

John Maney, manager Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., and H. 
A. Schafer, manager Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., sailed Saturday on the 
Majestic for Europe. Mrs. Maney «nd 
Mrs. Schafer accompanied their /|ius- 
bands. The party will make an extend- 
ed trip through England, Scotland, 
Wales, Belgium, Switzerland and Cer- 
many, combining business and pleasure 
in the tour. 

The St. Joseph plant of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, which was be- 
ing operated at full time, including Sun- 
days, was forced to close down last Sun- 
day because of a lack of cars. One unit 
resumed Monday afternoon, but the 
other was idle until Friday. The p'ant 
of the Kansas City Milling Co. was 
down part of the week, also. Several 
large mills reported increasing difficulty 
in obtaining cars. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwesiern 
Millers’ League, was present at the hear- 
ing held before the Western Trunk ! ine 
committee in Chicago, Aug. 23, consi er- 
ing a uniform set of rules for all mar- 
kets to govern the application of re- 
shipping or proportional rates on grain 
and grain products. W. L. Scott, trans- 
portation commissioner Kansas _ (ity 
Board of Trade, also attended the hear- 
ing, going to Chicago from northern W'is- 
consin, where he is spending a vacation. 


SALINA 
Local mills are now running on full 
time. During the week there was a con- 
sistent inquiry for millfeed, with prices 
remaining almost unchanged. Flour sales 
of the week fairly represent full-time 
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for most of the mills. All mills 
laining of the difficulty of se- 
curing even cost out of sales of any 
quantity, particularly to larger markets. 
There was practically no export demand 
this week. F 
Wheat continues to move slowly and in 
small volume, owing to the difficulty still 
being experienced by the shippers in se- 
curing cars. The price paid at local 
elevators ranges around 80c, with prac- 
tically no change during the past week, 
Quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: fancy family patent, $6.25@6.40; 
95 per cent, $5.75@6.10; 100 per cent, 
$5.60@6. Bran is quoted at 75c, brown 
shorts $1.021%, gray shorts $1.12, white 
shorts $1.47%, and mill-run 87¥,c, per 
100 lbs, straight or mixed cars. : 
Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 


parisons: 


capacity 
are comp 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ...eeeeeeeeeeeee 43,101 89 
Last week ....cceeeseeeees 43,959 89 
49,336 106 


Last Year ...seeeeeeeceeeee 
NOTES 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. mill 
at Ellsworth opened on Aug. 29, after 
having been closed for some time. 


E. B. Fish, local representative for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has moved into 
his new office in the Farmers Insurance 
Building. 

About 40 northwestern Kansas millers 
during the first week was 9.96 per cent 
met in Salina today to consider a num- 
ber of plans which had been previously 
proposed for advertising the merits of 
good grade Kansas flour in eastern mar- 
kets where it is not well known. 


About two thirds of the piles have 
been driven for the new elevator clean- 
ing room and storage ory’ now being 
erected by the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co. It is expected to have the 300,000- 
bu capacity elevator and bins complete 
by Dec. 15. Bids on the building proper 
are now being received, to be opened 
Aug. 28. It is expected the total cost of 
the building will be about $150,000. 


The Salina Board of Trade protein 
testing laboratory, recently installed at 
a cost of about $1,500, closed a success- 
ful initial week Aug. 19. A total of 169 
samples were tested, an average of 28 
per day, almost entirely from. board 
members. The lowest protein record 
and the highest 15.60, with a mean of 
12 per cent. The laboratory is in charge 
of Walter J. Rogers, formerly chemist 
for the Crete (Neb.) Mills. 


OKLAHOMA 

OxtAnoma Crry, Oxta., Aug. 26.—Hot 
weather damage to crops, speculation as 
to the cotton yield, and exceptionally 
slow business in all lines over the South- 
west were factors influencing the flour 
trade this week. Country merchants with 
low stocks or with no flour at all on 
hand deferred orders until September. 

Meantime, weather damage to feed 
crops was ascertained and the cotton situ- 
ation became better known. Much de- 
pends on cotton in Oklahoma and Texas 
this year, for the wheat crop was less 
than 50 per cent of normal in the two 
states, and continued dry weather in 
August reduced the feed yield estimate 
for western Oklahoma and western Texas 
to 35 per cent of normal. 

Wildcatting in the oil industry has 
been restricted, and scarcely any money 
is put in circulation eonah lease trad- 
ing. On cotton is placed the responsi- 
bility for improving business conditions 
in so far as products grown in this ter- 
eitery contribute to the circulation of 
noney. 

Probably 60 per cent of the season’s 
Wheat crop in Oklahoma has been mar- 
keted, Considerable of the 40 per cent 
remains in farmers’ bins, with no likeli- 
hood of an early movement. Exports 
are reported light. Much Oklahoma 
Wheat is going to storage in Kansas City, 
‘ort Worth, Galveston and New Or- 
leans, and a large percentage of it is re- 
ported of acceptable milling value. 
One large purchasing concern expects to 
Sell its Fort Worth stock to Texas mill- 
ers during the fall, winter and spring. 

Some Oklahoma mills are buying hard 
Wheat flour from Kansas City on a 14 
Per cent protein guaranty. This is said 
to be an unusual kind of contract for 
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this territory, and made at an unusual 
season of the marketing period. 

No fear is expressed by millers of their 
being able to buy all the wheat required 
for the fall, winter and spring. One of 
them, answering a criticism of grain 
dealers that millers are buying in hand- 
to-mouth fashion, said that only a few 
mills of the Southwest have storage ca- 
pacity for more than a 60-day supply. 

A late estimate of the Oklahoma 
wheat yield by grain dealers is 20,000,000 
to 22,000,000 bus. No dealers inter- 
viewed last week believed that the gov- 
ernment’s Aug. 1 estimate of 24,000,000 
bus would prove to be correct. Northern 
Oklahoma dealers say that only 20 per 
cent of the crop in that territory has 
been sold for export. 

Because of the comparatively low 
price of wheat, the hot summer, a contin- 
uation of the business depression and the 
diversified farming propaganda, dealers 
expect a considerable reduction in wheat 
acreage in Oklahoma this fall. Farmers 
of northern Oklahoma, who are now rais- 
ing more livestock and pursuing the 
dairying and poultry industries, are tak- 
ing to corn. It is estimated that that 
territory will have the largest acreage 
of corn in its history. 

The export situation is debatable. 
With European relief enterprises coming 
to an end, the demand for export flour 
has decreased. Millers assert that prac- 
tically the sole reason why they are not 
selling flour for export is that exporters 
have no money to buy with. South 
American countries are said to look with 
favor upon flour manufactured in the 
Southwest, but whether southwestern 
mills can make inroads into that busi- 
ness in competition with New York and 
Canada is a trade problem of the future. 

Hard wheat flour prices for the week 
were approximately on this basis: short 
patent $6.20, straight $5.70, clears $5.20 
and low grade $5. Soft wheat patent 
flour sold at $6.40, and straights at $5.90. 
In feeds, mill-run sold as high as $1 per 
100 lbs, although otterings were reported 
as low as 87c. Bran sold at 90c, shorts 
at $1.25, chops at $1.48 and 25-lb bags 
of meal at 48c. 


WHEAT GROWERS, ASSOCIATED, ACTIVE 


The Southwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, of Enid, which is a zone selling 
organization of the Oklahoma and Texas 
wheat growers’ associations, has con- 
tracted for the E. G. Rall elevator of 
500,000 bus capacity at Fort Worth, 
Texas, and has shipped to that point con- 
siderable of the wheat contracted from 
wheat growers this year. Most of it is 
said to be of milling quality. The or- 
ganization reports having 125 elevators 
under contract, representing 10,000 
growers. 

W. D. Matthews, one-time manager of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Mangum 
and formerly with the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, Department of Agriculture, has 
been employed as assistant to D. B. 
Sibley, sales manager. On Aug. 18 the 
organization reduced from 60c to 50c on 
the dollar the amount advanced to grow- 
ers on their contracts. 


NOTES 


A flour house at the plant of the Cox- 
Henry Grain Co., of Enid, at Blair, 
Okla., was partially destroyed by a wind 
storm. 


The store of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Co., Lone Wolf, dealing in grain, flour 
and feed, was almost totally destroyed 
by fire. 


Lease contracts having expired, the 
plant of the Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
at Enid remains inactive. It is in the 
hands of the First State Bank of Enid. 


A. R. Hacker, manager of the grain 
department of the Enid Milling Co., has 
returned home with his family after a 
visit to his boyhood home at Green, near 
Clay Center, Kansas. 


“Buy from a Booster” is a recently 
adopted slogan of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Clinton, Okla. Among those 
using the slogan are the Clinton Milling 
Co, and the Nelson Grain Co. 


A recent report of the Texas Indus- 
trial Congress on industries of that state 
shows that 222 flour and grist mills are 
in operation. They employ 1,567 wage- 
earners, and their annual output is valued 
at over $82,000,000. 


W. W. Deck, former manager of the 
Enid office of the Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
has been appointed manager at King- 
fisher of the Farmers’ Mill & Elevator 
Co. The Rosenbaum company has dis- 
continued its Enid office. 

The Farmers’ Union Co-operative Ex- 
change, of Erick, Okla., which is to deal 
in flour, feed, grain, etc., has been incor- 
porated, with $10,000 capital stock, by 
J. I. Balcom, of Erick, J. W. Brady, of 
Mayfield, and Homer Wheeler, of Erick. 


Texas millers and grain dealers are 
supporting an enterprise of the Dallas 
School of Commerce, co-operating with 
the Dallas Insurance Exchange, to hold a 
series of lectures on insurance, begin- 
ning Sept. 21 and continuing until March 
23, 1923. 


T. P. Duncan, general manager of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has been made chairman of 
a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city that is to have charge 
of the assembling of products of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers at the first an- 
nual exhibition in that city, in September, 
of the Texas-Oklahoma Fair Association. 


A. B. Jolley, county demonstration 
agent at Dallas and chairman of the ag- 
ricultural division of the Chamber of 
Commerce, reports that kanred wheat 
grown in that territory yielded an av- 
erage of 17.9 bus per acre, as against 10 
bus of other varieties. He declared that 
the acreage of hard wheat will be in- 
creased there. Rust infection in hard 
wheat was 25 per cent this year, and 90 
to 100 per cent in soft and mixed varie- 
ties. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College has made an arrange- 
ment whereby wheat samples collected 
from any part of the state may be tested 
in the laboratory of the El Reno Mill & 
Elevator Co. free of cost. Professor 
Doane, of the college, who superintended 
the making of tests at this laboratory, 
will make a report of results to the 
Oklahoma Farm Congress which opened 
its annual session at Stillwater on 
Aug. 23. 


The Morrison mill at Jefferson, Okla., 
which was purchased a few weeks ago 
by bankers and other stockholders at 
Jefferson for $45,000, remains idle. C. 
G. Morrison, senior member of the firm, 
is reported to be making his home at 
Great Bend, Kansas, and J. C. Morrison, 
a son, is a flour salesman. The Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association, Renfrow, has 
leased the Morrison elevator at that 
point, the Enid Milling Co. has leased 
the one at Pond Creek, and those at 
Medford, Jefferson and Bancroft are 
reported idle. 

Enid millers were paid a high compli- 
ment recently by Roy Emery, secretary 
of the Enid Chamber of Commerce. He 
declared that when he desired the most 
effective committee work done, he chose 
millers along with other business men 
equally enthusiastic about town business. 
He praised especially John Landis and 
Roy Hacker, of the Enid Milling Co., 
and Fred Miller, of the Millers Milling 
Co. Mr. Landis also is an active mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club and Mr. Miller is 
secretary of the Lions’ Club. Sone 
Emery -announced that one of the lead- 
ing enterprises the chamber hoped to get 
next year is a terminal elevator to cost 
about $500,000. 


COLORADO 


The new crop of soft wheat is just be- 
ginning to move in the West, and western 
mills which have been out of line on flour 
prices for some time, due to the fact 
that the western crop moves later, will 
soon be in position to meet eastern com- 
petition. There has been a fair demand 
for flour this week from old-established 
customers, and a few inquiries have come 
in for 30 days’ shipment. 

The railroads are having great diffi- 
culty in supplying cars fit for flour load- 
ing, and mills are compelled to reject 
about half the equipment submitted for 
this purpose. Delivery of flour to the 
customer has also taken a turn for the 
worse, and in one or two extreme cases it 
has required twice the normal period for 
flour buyers to receive their cars. 

Frequent rains throughout Colorado 
territory have greatly interfered with 
threshing this week and at points where 
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any threshing has been done, returns have 
been very disappointing. 

It is estimated that the Colorado wheat 
crop this season will not exceed 15,000,000 
bus, as against about 28,000,000 last year. 
Through the irrigated sections the lack 
of water for irrigation is responsible for 
light yields, while in the dry farming dis- 
tricts the lack of moisture last fall and 
drouth this season caused the low yield. 


NOTES 


The Kellogg Grain Co. is erecting an 
elevator at Amherst, Colo., which will be 
ready for business within a short time. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
has recently purchased the elevator and 
mill property of the Farmers’ Grain & 
Trading Co., Haxtum, Colo., at which 
point it is also erecting a 40,000-bu con- 
crete elevator. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 26.—Conditions 
underlying the flour trade continue un- 
satisfactory to mills in this territory, 
which are still doing business on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Some of them have sold 
a little new crop flour, but they have 
been doing business generally on old 
crop. The trade continues to look for 
lower prices, and is refusing to buy free- 
ly on the present basis. There is a fairly 
active demand for feed. 

The movement of new crop wheat has 
been only moderate in the last week, the 
lower prices, the rail strike and the bad 
car situation having a tendency to reduce 
the movement. There has been a singu- 
larly active demand for dark hard win- 
ter at a very substantial premium over 
the ordinary and the yellow varieties. 
The mills have been free buyers of the 
dark. 

OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Tle WOOK .ncccccsssccvens 16,180 85 
Wee BO 500480 60564000084 11,372 62 


NOTES 

John W. Redick, of the Merriam & 
Millard Co., grain, is spending his sum- 
mer vacation in the West. 

H. K. Schafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., left early this week for 
Europe, where he will spend several 
months. 

Paul F. Nindel has severed his con- 
nection with the Schreiber Milling & 
Grain Co., with which he has been asso- 
ciated as sales manager for five years, 
to go with the Omaha Alfalfa Milling 
Co. as a travelling representative. Mr. 
Nindel has had a wide and varied ex- 
perience in the milling and grain busi- 
ness. LeicH Leste. 





GERMANY’S BREAD PRICE INCREASED 

A dispatch to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger from Berlin states: 

“The price of bread in Germany has 
been increased by 50 per cent, a small 
loaf now costing 45 marks, or about 6c. 
This increase is regarded as an extreme- 
ly important social fact, since it is be- 
lieved if the price of bread, hitherto kept 
stabilized by government control, begins 
to mount, other foodstuffs will inevitably 
follow, as was demonstrated in Austria. 

“In considering the present price of 
the German loaf, it must be borne in 
mind that a good wage for the skilled 
worker, say a mechanic, in Berlin today 
is 1,500 marks weekly, or less than $2. 

“The increased bread price is due to 
the rise in wheat prices, which have 
jumped since July from 19,000 to 33,000 
marks a ton. The farmers, not content 
with this increase in the open market, 
want to increase the price of the grain 
levy, saying: ‘The law no longer corre- 
sponds to conditions. It must be 
changed.’ ” 


The Black Diamond Steamship Cor- 
poration announces in a letter to the 
flour trade that it has arranged with the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal Co. to 
continue its terminal at Pier No. 98, 
which is alongside the storage company’s 
warehouses, recently taken over from the 
government. It has utilized this terminal 
for the past two years, and will remain 
in a position to handle flour shipments 
to the ports of Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
and Antwerp. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian millers will be gratified to 
learn from figures published elsewhere 
in this paper that their exports of flour 
for the month of July reached the satis- 
factory total of 486,115 barrels, as 
against 465,262 in the same month of 
1921. The total for eleven months of 
the crop year to that date was 7,287,368 
barrels, against 6,432,968 for the same 
eleven months of the previous crop year. 
This business was mostly distributed be- 
tween the United Kingdom and “other 
countries.” Under “other countries” the 
British West Indies, Newfoundland and 
Scandinavian markets would be includ- 
ed. The United States took 43,424 bar- 
rels this July, against 3,931 a year ago, 
and its purchases for the eleven months 
were 639,333 barrels, against about twice 
that quantity a year ago. 

The lesson of these figures is that, de- 
spite all obstacles, the foreign trade in 
Canadian flour is growing. It is true 
that some of this business has been done 
at a loss and some of it represents bad 
selling methods on the part of millers, 
for instance, the consignment practice; 
but, on the whole, the results to industry 
were fairly satisfactory. 

Exports of this volume or greater are 
vital in the Canadian case. Domestic 
trade can only absorb about nine million 
barrels of flour per annum, while the 
milling capacity of the country is some- 
thing over thirty million barrels. If ex- 
ports continue on the present scale, or 
increase, mills will be able to keep com- 
petition among themselves within reason- 
able bounds, and there will be a chance 
for all to make profits. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is no improvement in demand 
for spring wheat flour. Business is 
quiet. Bakers are complaining of poor 
trade, as bread sales have fallen off on 
account of the warm weather. All kinds 
of rumors of lower prices are prevalent, 
and bakers are not inclined to purchase 
for any more than immediate require- 
ments until the new crop begins to move 
freely. List quotations for standard 
grades of spring wheat flour, in mixed 
car quantities, are as follows: top pat- 
ents, $7.50 bbl, in 98-lb jute bags; sec- 
ond patents $7, and first clears $6.80,— 
delivered, less 10c bbl for cash. 

New crop winter wheat flour is selling 
moderately well, particularly for ship- 
ment to eastern provinces, and blended 
flour is also meeting with a good inquiry 
from the same market. Mills are still 
handicapped by the scarcity of winter 
wheat. While deliveries are a little more 
free, supplies are not yet sufficient to 
give quick shipment of flour. Owing to 
the excellent quality of the new flour, 
business in this grade should be keen as 
soon as wheat becomes plentiful. Quota- 
tions for new crop winter wheat flour are 
$4.40@4.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard, or $4.55 
@4.65, secondhand jute bags, Toronto 
or Montreal basis; blended flour, $5.50@ 
5.65. 

Export inquiry for flour is limited. 
Although prices have been reduced con- 
siderably, buyers are not inclined to 
operate. Mills are now quoting 35@36s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports, 
September shipment, and as low as 34s 
for October and November shipment. 
There is some demand for winter wheat 
flour, but bids are 6d@1s out of line and 
little business has resulted. Quotations 


are 33s 6d@34s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., United 
Kingdom ports. 


MILLFEED 


Inquiry for shorts continues good, 
while the demand for bran is slow. 
Prices are unchanged. Bran is quoted at 
$23 ton and shorts at $25, in mixed cars, 
delivered, cash terms, while straight cars 
of bran can be bought at $20 and shorts 
at $22. 

WHEAT 

New crop Manitoba wheat is not avail- 
able in Ontario yet, but arrivals are ex- 
pected any day. Mills do not seem 
anxious for it, however, as flour business 
has been so quiet. No. 1 northern is 
quoted at $1.20 bu, track, Bay ports; 
No. 2 northern, $1.18; No. 3 northern, 
$1.15. These prices are for old crop 
wheat, and are more or less nominal. 

Winter wheat is coming out more free- 
ly, but is not plentiful. Farmers are 
busy with other field work, and have not 
had much time for marketing wheat. 
Mills that were offering $1 bu a few 
days ago are now able to make pur- 
chases at 95c. The general price to 
farmers is 90@95c, while in car lots it is 
selling at $1@1.05, f.o.b., shipping points. 


CEREALS 


There is little or no demand for rolled 
oats in the domestic market. The ex- 
tremely warm weather has had the usual 
effect on sales of cereals. Rolled oats 
are quoted at $2.90@3.05 per 90-lb bag, 
in mixed car lots; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Export 
business has fallen off. Any inquiry be- 
ing received is for new crop shipment, 
but buyers do not seem inclined to pay 
the prices mills would require to get. 
For export, rolled oats are quoted at 42s 
6d per 280 lbs, and oatmeal at 40s, c.i.f., 
Glasgow." Oat hulls are not selling. 
Quotations are $11@12 ton, Montreal 
freights. 

COARSE GRAINS 

New crop Ontario oats are being of- 
fered at 40@45c bu for No. 2 white, 
f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 Ontario 
barley, 55@58c; No. 2 rye, 65@70c. 
Sample lots of western oats can be 
bought around 46c, track, Bay ports, and 
No. 1 feed oats at 48c. American corn, 
No. 2 mixed, is quotéd at 70%4c bu. 
Whole wheat screenings are offering at 
$17 ton, Montreal freights. 


OPENING A LABORATORY HERE 


J. D. Stone, formerly chemist at Win- 
nipeg for the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
Ltd., is expected in Toronto shortly for 
the purpose of establishing a laboratory 
for use of the flour and grain trades. 
Mr. Stone is a graduate of Toronto Uni- 
versity, where he specialized in chemistry 
and applied science. He is a member of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and has had six years’ experi- 
ence in milling chemistry. There is a 
place for such a laboratory as he pro- 
poses to establish, and we feel sure the 
millers of Ontario will offer enough sup- 
port to make this venture a success. 

NOTES 

A. H. Balfour, Brampton (Ont.) Mill- 
ing Co., was in Toronto this week. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
spent a part of this week in Montreal. 

J. C. Middleton, manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., London, Ont., 
visited the Toronto office of his company 
on Aug. 24. 

W. C. Hoareau, representative in east- 
ern Canada of the Interprovincial Flour 
Mills, Ltd., visited this office on Aug. 23. 

The ocean freight rate on flour from 


Canada is unchanged, being quoted to’ 


Canadian mills at 20c per 100 lbs from 
Montreal to leading United Kingdom 
ports. 

F. J. Kennedy, special representative 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, is back 
to business from a vacation in northern 
Ontario. 

The Steele-Briggs Seed Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, has bought the elevator and chop- 
ping house of the. Mooney Biscuit Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask., and will use it in 
connection with its seed business. 

The last of the special excursion trains 
for harvesters of the western crops left 
eastern Canada this week. It is esti- 
mated that about 25,000 men from this 
part of Canada responded to the call 
from the West for farm help. 

The Ontario winter wheat crop is all 
harvested, and farmers are now busy 
threshing. Most of the wheat which has 
reached the market shows grading to be 
equal to No. 2 red, white and mixed. 
The wheat is yielding better now than 
was the case with the first deliveries, and 
most mills are able to get a barrel of 
flour out of 41% bus. 

Figures for August show that Canada 
continues to cut down her expenditures 
on imported goods and is increasing her 
exports of domestic products and mer- 
chandise. The balance of trade is be- 
coming more favorable every month. 
The August reduction in imports is be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $2,000,000, while a 
four months’ period shows a reduction 
of $16,000,000. In the same month the 
increase in exports amounted to $16,000,- 
000, and in the four months to $27,000,- 
000. 

Cables from London, Eng., indicate 
that importers of Canadian wheat in 
that and other British markets are 
alarmed at the disclosures recently made 
by the Canadian minister of trade and 
commerce showing fraudulent adultera- 
tion of Canadian wheat passing through 
United States ports. Apparently it is 
the custom of certain interests to mix in- 
ferior grades of United States wheat 
with such Canadian shipments. James 
A. Robb, the minister referred to, has 
made a definite accusation to this effect 
and has promised that, in so far as the 
Canadian government is able to control 
the situation, the practice will be stopped. 
In grain circles this is being regarded 
as an argument in favor of the all- 
Canadian route for grain billed to Brit- 
ish and continental ports. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Aug. 26.—The im- 
provement in flour trade noted a week 
ago continues at an increasing rate. A 
number of western mills are now running 
full time, while others are getting ready 
to do so. Most of this new business is 
domestic, although a few good sales for 
export are also reported. Buyers are 
now anticipating their near-by and later 
needs with considerable freedom. In a 
general way it may be said that the cus- 
tomary rush of fall business has set in a 
little earlier and a little more vigorously 
than usual. 

As expected, prices declined on Mon- 
day, when mixed car quotations in all 
parts of western Canada were cut 30c 
bbl... This brought flour a little more 
closely into line with wheat, and was‘one 
of the contributing causes of the im- 
provement in demand. Prices to bakers 
are based still more closely on the wheat 
market. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $7 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $6.40, and first clears 
at $5.80, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 20c over this basis. Saskatchewan 


and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30 50¢ 
over. Bakers and other car lot buyers 
get special prices. ; 


MILLFEED 


British Columbia and other western 
places where local supplies are short are 
buying millfeed freely enough to aisorb 
all offerings from western mills. Ac- 
cordingly the market is firmer, though 
no actual changes have been made. {)uo- 
tations: bran in mixed cars with ilour 
$20 ton, and shorts $22, in bags, «cliy- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Though there was a good dew! of 
stubborn resistance to the downward 
tendency, the market for wheat had lost 
about 7c bu up to Friday night. |’res- 
sure of receipts of new crop and lack of 
exporting orders were the causes. Do- 
mestic millers bought steadily but with 
caution, and this business supplie: the 
only support the market got. A consid- 
erable increase in the domestic deinand 
for flour supplied the home milling trade 
with a reason for its purchases. The 
futures did not decline as much as cash 
wheat, the loss in October option | cing 
about 2c bu and in December 114c. The 
following table shows daily closing }rices 
of No. 1 northern for the week: 


o—Futures— 
: Cash Oct. Dee. 
r 4 > Sarees $1.16% $1.00% $ .98% 
By Be ise ecese 1.12% 1.01% 99% 
BB svaceses 1.09% 1.01% 98% 
AMR. BE cccsccce 1.08% 99% 97% 
BI Be acucvans 1.09% -99% 97% 
BO. BE csvvcnse 1.08 99% 97% 


Basis, in store, Fort William, 


Inspections for the week average 197 
cars per day, against 79 last week. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in fairly 
good demand at steady prices. Oats of 
milling quality are scarce. Quotations: 
good brands of rolled oats, $2.70( 2.80 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal *3.25 
in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and rye made fractional gains 
this week, while barley closed on Friday 
at previous Saturday’s prices. Flaxseed 
declined 414c bu. Demand for these 
grains is fairly good, rye being particu- 
larly wanted for shipment to Europe. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
4454c bu; No. 3 Canadian western )ar- 
ley, 55c; rye, 6814c; flaxseed, $1.90, —in 
store, Fort William. 


CONSIGNING 


The flour mills of western Canada have 
in recent years contracted a bad |.abit 
of consigning flour to merchants in coun- 
try towns. It is understood there are 
several thousand such accounts outst and- 
ing in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. Mills keep these merchants sup- 
plied with flour, and settle periodically 
for whatver portion is sold each mouth. 
If prices go up the merchant has the 
privilege of buying what stock he has 
on hand at the old figure, while if the 
market goes down he gets the bh iefit 
of the decline. ; 

With conditions surrounding the vaill- 
ing business such as they are at prc sent 
it is difficult to see how any company can 
continue in this way without a certainty 


, of sérious loss. Whatever may have !een 
the case when the practice grew up, tlere 


are not now any profits being made out 
of which the results of such an unbusi- 
nesslike practice can be offset. Al! the 
mills concerned would be well advised to 
open the new crop year with a firm res0- 
lution to do no more consignment busi- 
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ness with the retail trade of western 
Canada. 
NOTES 

Ocean freights on flour from Van- 
couver to oriental ports have advanced 
about 25 per cent. Flour is now quoted 
at $5 ton, as against the old rate of $4. 
Increasing demand for cargo space is 
the reason for this change. 

D. J. McGregor, who has been associat- 
ed with the grain trade of Winnipeg and 
Toronto for some years, has joined the 
staff of the Dominion Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, and for the present is in 
charge of its elevator at Togo, Sask. 

Advices from Peace River and other 
parts of northern Alberta state that 
crops there will show much better yields 
than was lately thought possible. Wheat 
is expected to give 20 bus to the acre, 
and oats 30 or more. Drouth cut down 
the yields considerably. 

The government of Alberta is prepar- 
ing to carry out an extensive pure seed 
campaign next year. It is determined to 
root out all the inferior varieties and 
qualities of grain now to be found within 
that province, and to replace these with 
the best native grown seed it is possible 
to produce. 

Wheat is now down to the level of 
1907-11 in Winnipeg. This should satisfy 
buyers who have been waiting for pre- 
war prices. Flour, too, is back to some- 
thing like the basis of 10 years ago. 
Good brands of bakers patents are to 
be had in Winnipeg today at $5.50 bbl 
and less, delivered, in bakeshops, bags 
returnable. 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, arrived in Winnipeg on 
Aug. 24 on his annual tour of inspection 
of western mills and branches. He was 
to leave on Friday, in company with R. 
R. Dobell, for Medicine Hat, where his 
company has one of its most important 
western units. 

Threshing returns show that Manitoba 
has a better crop of wheat this year than 
was thought possible a few weeks ago. 
The provincial government’s latest esti- 
mate places the quantity at 67,000,000 
bus, as against an earlier figure of 40,- 
000,000. The average yield is placed at 
18 to 20 bus per acre, and the area grown 
at 3,375,000 acres. 

New officers of the Winnipeg Grain 
and Produce Exchange for ensuing year 
are J. B, Craig, president; J. A. Richard- 
son, vice president; Dr. Robert Magill, 
secretary-treasurer. These are all ac- 
clamations. Members of -council and 
other officials are nominated, but ballot- 
ing for same will not take place until the 
annual meeting of the exchange on Sept. 

The province of Alberta reports an 
excellent crop of rye, which in most 
places will yield 40 bus per acre or over. 
Alberta has some 200,000 acres under 
this grain, of which 100,000 were cut for 
green feed. The total yield of grain 
trom remaining acreage is expected to 
reach 2,500,000 bus. Most of the grain 
referred to is grown in southern Alberta, 
which is particularly adapted for the 
purpose, 


The Grain Exchange of Calgary, Alta., 
is to have Arthur Pierson for its presi- 
dent during the ensuing year. Mr. Pier- 
son was at one time manager of the 
rackman & Ker Co., Ltd., at Calgary, 
having control of its mills and elevators 
in that part of Alberta. He is now in 
ihe grain trade on his own account. He 
is well known to the Canadian trade, and 
his election to the presidency of the ex- 
vhange to which he belongs will be re- 
garded as a well-earned honor. 


_ Any members of the milling fraternity 
in other parts who may be ledhane for 
opportunities to engage in this business 
in western Canada could learn of some 
good mills for sale through the Winni- 
peg office of The Northwestern Miller. 
Chere are a number of plants at desir- 
able points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta that could be had at rea- 
sonable prices. In some cases owners 
are dead, or for other good reason these 
plants have been thrown on the market. 


The McNab Flour Mills, Ltd., Hum- 
boldt, Sask., advises that crops in that 
part of the province are turning out 
well, and the company expects to have a 
busy year in the milling trade. This 
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company devotes its attention largely to 
domestic business, but does some export- 
ing to Glasgow and other convenient 
over-sea markets. James L. Patterson, 
manager of the company, has had a ripe 
experience of milling in western Canada. 
He came to this country from Scotland. 


The Premier Milling & Grain Elevator 
Co., Ltd., Portage la Prairie, Man., is 
making progress in cleaning up recent 
fire loss, and as soon as insurance adjust- 
ments are complete the company will an- 
nounce its plans for the future. It may 
buy an existing plant at some other point, 
but would prefer if possible to remain at 
Portage la Prairie and rebuild. Unfor- 
tunately, the latter process takes time, 
and with the new crop ready for grind- 
ing this means loss of the most profitable 
four months of the year. 

A letter from C. E. Austin, newly ap- 
pointed manager of the Hedley Shaw 
Milling Co., Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., 
states that he is happily settled in his 
new position and hopes shortly to have 
his family moved to the new home. Mr. 
Austin’s unusual knowledge of all parts 
of western Canada is making it easy for 
him to take up the work at Medicine 
Hat. The location of this mill calls for a 
close acquaintance with Alberta and 
British Columbia markets, and a certain 
amount of output will also be sold to 
Pacific Coast states. Another factor is 
the growing interest in exports of Ca- 
nadian flour via Pacific routes. 

This office has a good many inquiries 
from over-sea buyers for introductions 
to western Canadian mills that are in a 
position to take on exporting accounts. 
There is no doubt the volume of Cana- 
dian exports of flour will increase during 
the new crop year now opening, and 
mills in a position to do business of this 
kind owe it as a duty to undertake their 
share of such trade. Canada needs to 
increase her exports, and flour, being a 
natural product of the country, ought 
to be among the largest in point of an- 
nual shipments. The Northwestern Mill- 
er will introduce any reputable miller to 
good over-sea accounts. Mills in western 
Canada can get prompt service by di- 
recting their inquiries to this Winnipeg 
office. 

James Richardson, president James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd. grain mer- 
chants, Winnipeg, was nominated for 
the vice presidency of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange this week. As Mr. 
Richardson’s nomination was unopposed 
he will automatically become vice presi- 
dent when the annual meeting of mem- 
bers is held on Sept. 22. He is one of 
the most active members of the Winni- 
peg trade, and as his company is senior 
among Canadian grain companies, it is 
fitting that he should be honored in this 
way. As most members of the trade 
know, the present James Richardson is 
not the founder of the company that 
bears his name. He is much younger 
than that; in fact, in point of years, he 
is one of the youngest members of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. After the 
war this company moved its headquar- 
ters from Kingston, Ont., where it had 
a long and honorable connection with the 
grain trade, to Winnipeg. 

A. H. Battey. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur during the 11 
months from Sept. 1 to July 31, 1921-22 and 
1920-21, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1921-22 1920-21 
WS bic i be cwdieces 187,197,867 138,581,016 
GD cccesevecveene 38,598,518 46,008,092 
BGO cccccccosess 11,128,517 11,509,972 
ETT 2,183,960 4,711,153 
SD kb 5 b6.66 0 8400045 3,914,729 2,563,924 
BO Sccccccdesaces 470,373 495,524 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1921-22 1920-21 
WERE cccccccccces 168,569,395 117,511,939 
GEE. ce cstieteseeoce 30,943,339 32,952,260 
BE 090000026040 10,282,877 9,080,130 
Flaxseed .......+.. 3,142,099 3,042,200 
BFS cvvcccccsceeses 3,915,047 2,058,505 
TUNEL, Sees vvdsoreces 97,888 = = sesces 
By rail— 
Wheat ..cccccccees 12,301,692 17,753,198 
CE ond d5.606s00%0 8,115,129 5,903,823 
DOTIET. sccccucccses 1,136,815 1,548,912 
Wiemeeed .cccccsees 315,567 252,071 
BD 46-64,40096 60050 31,516 419,369 
COD pscocsccascoee 869,495 431,384 





According to advices just received 
from American Consul Theodore Jaeckel, 
Bordeaux, France, an appreciable short- 
age in the prune crop of the Agen dis- 
trict of France is reported, 
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New crop northwestern flour is now 
being quoted in earnest, and local buy- 
ers have been purchasing in good volume 
for as much as 60 days ahead, though 
most of the business done is for delivery 
by the middle of September. The range 
of prices is again very wide, and some 
sales of standard patents have been 
made at figures well below $6. Present 
business is, of course, for old crop flour, 
but despite the steadiness of prices, in- 
terest has lagged and no one has bought 
for more than immediate needs. 

A few of the brokers report that they 
have sold one or two lots of as much as 
2,000 bbls this week, but most of the 
trade is for much smaller quantities. 
Stocks in the hands of the smaller bak- 
ers are Said to be quite large, but this is 
more on account of slow bakery busi- 
ness than because bakers have been pur- 
chasing heavily. Neither wholesale nor 
retail grocers have altered their policy 
of buying but sparingly, and hot weather 
has, no doubt, played its part in lessen- 
ing the demand for flour and bread. 

As concerns actual production, the lo- 
cal mills reported a better output this 
week than for any week during the past 
two years. It amounted to 37,000 bbls, 
or 92 per cent of capacity. One of the 
mills states that it did an excellent busi- 
ness up to the middle of August, but that 
at present, though large quantities of 
flour are undoubtedly being sold, prices 
at which some mills are willing to sell 
are so absurdly low that it is most dif- 
ficult to meet competition profitably. 

Demand for soft winter flour has been 

slower than recently, and some of the 
soft winter mills have not been shipping to 
this market very heavily, in some in- 
stances on account of coal shortage. IIli- 
nois and Missouri mills are quoting 20@ 
30c over Michigan and Indiana prices. 
This may be due to the fact that the 
former have been getting better prices 
in the Southeast, and are trying to raise 
the local market, since an advance of 
2c in cash wheat would not justify an 
advance of 30c in flour prices in a single 
week. 
- There has been a good call for spring 
second clears, several lots having been 
sold at $3.25@3.60. Good quantities of 
dark rye have gone for export this week, 
and local stocks of this grade are pretty 
well cleaned up. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.40 
@7,;standard patent $6@6.50, first clear 
$4.75@5.25; hard winter short patent 
$5.50@6.25, straight $5@5.50, first clear 
$4.25@5; soft winter short patent $5.25 
@5.50, straight $4.80@5.10, first clear 
$3.75@4.20. White rye $4.10@4.25, me- 
dium $3.80@4.05. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .......- 40,000 37,000 92 

Leet week ......5. 40,000 36,000 90 

Vea? QO ..s0-.0s. BOO 20,000 50 

Two years ago..... 26,700 21,500 80 
MILLFEED 


The mills report a good demand for 
feed, especially for bran, but dealers say 
that locally the market is dead, while 
eastern buyers are showing the most in- 
terest. Some of the latter are purchas- 
ing as far ahead as October and Novem- 
ber, principally due, it is thought, to 
fear of a car shortage. Buyers’ and 
sellers’ ideas are said to be at variance, 


and this uneven basis has interfered with 
the normal activity of the market. 

Bran is quoted 50@75c higher than a 
week ago at $16.75@19 ton, f.o.b., Chica- 
go. Middlings and red dog have held 
about steady and are selling at $18.50 
@19 for standard middlings, $23.50@24 
for flour middlings, and $30.25@31.50 
for red dog. 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


Values have worked up from the low 
points of last week, and the market is 
showing surprising strength in the face 
of decidedly bearish conditions. Ameri- 
can exporters are said to have supplies 
in various positions in Europe which they 
are unable to sell, Greece is reported to 
have made arrangements with Argentina 
for its wheat requirements, and the 
pressure of spring wheat offerings is a 
depressing factor of great weight. 

There is, apparently, no prospect for 
higher prices in the near future, though 
the improved demand for flour is con- 
sidered to lend some strength to the 
situation. Outside speculative interest is 
lacking almost entirely, and the market 
this week has run along in a more or less 
humdrum fashion. At the close, today, 
September registered $1.017%, December 
$1.0314, and May $1.08. This shows a 
gain of 2@2%%c on the week. 


CASH WHEAT 

The cash market has been quite lifeless 
this week, with milling demand only 
showing fair activity and elevator in- 
terests not much more concerned. Local 
millers were buying red winter wheat in 
some quantity, and the elevators were 
taking hard winter offerings. The rail- 
road strike restricted movement from 
the country, receipts totaling 1,584 cars, 
most of which were billed directly 
through to the East. Receipts last week 
were 2,526 cars, and 1,917 a year ago. 

Spot prices were up 3%@4c on the 
week for winter varieties, and 5@6c on 
spring wheat. The first car of spring 
wheat arrived from North Dakota the 
latter part of the week. It graded No. 
2 northern, tested 57 lbs, and sold at 
$1.1534,, or 14c over September. Pre- 
miums are slightly stronger for the pe- 
riod. 

At the close, today, No. 1 red was 
quoted at $1.04%, and No. 2 red sold at 
$1.04, or 21%c over September; No. 1 
hard, $1.053%4@1.06; No. 2 hard, $1.05%%; 
No. 1 northern sold at $1.1214, and No. 1 
dark northern at $1.1934,@1.25. 


NOTES 


Harvey J. Owens, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, visited this mar- 
ket on Aug. 23. 

Louis Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, made a few days’ 
trip to the Northwest this week. 

Benjamin Deutsch, of the American 
Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chica- 
go on Aug. 24, on his way back to the 
South. . 

H. G. Beckman, representative in IIli- 
nois territory for the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, called at this office on 
Aug. 26. 

E. S. Wagner, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, made a short trip 
to the Northwest this week in the in- 
terests of his company. 

Willis McFeely, manager of the local 
office of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag Co., 
left on a trip to the Northwest on Aug. 
24, and expected to be gone for three or 
four days. 

E. S. Conklin, president Marcellus 
(Mich.) Milling Co., was in Chicago this 
week. He said that his mill is not offer- 
ing flour at the present time, on account 
of the coal shortage. 

A large percentage of the winter wheat 
arriving recently in this market has been 
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billed through to the East for mills, and 
cash handlers with orders to fill have 
been finding it difficult to get the grain. 

L. F. Eaton and T. C. Estee, man- 
agers of the Chicago and New York 
offices of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, respectively, made a trip to 
the home office of the company last week, 
and Mr. Eaton returned to Chicago on 
Aug. 21. 

J. J. Thomassen, general field sales 
manager for Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Waseca, Minn., located at Blooming- 
ton, Ill., called at this office on Aug. 22. 
He was on a trip to the southern central 
states, and said that his company is 
offering new crop flour for 60 to 90 
days’ shipment. 

Bernard M. Baruch, New York finan- 
cier, was in Chicago the first part of 
this week to assist in putting the re- 
organized United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., onto its feet again. Mr. Baruch is 
a member of the advisory executive com- 
mittee of the organization, and refused 
to say what had been accomplished dur- 
ing the first secret meeting. 

I. Bader & Co., 308 —- Building, 
Bridgeport, Conn., flour brokers, of 
which H. Bernstein is manager, have 
made arrangements with the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, to handle its 
account in southern New England states. 
Arrangements have also been made be- 
tween the Eckhart company and Welch 
& French, New York City, whereby the 
latter will represent the former in Great- 
er New York. 

Lake’ shipments from Chicago this 
week were 68,000 bbls flour, of which 
58,000 went to Buffalo, 6,000 to Erie, 
and 4,000 to Fairport; 3,902,000 bus 
wheat, of which 2,375,000 went to Buf- 
falo, 57,000 to Montreal, 520,000 to Port 
MeNicoll, and 950,000 to other Canadian 
ports; 756,000 bus corn, of which 458,000 
went to Buffalo, 59,000 to Montreal, and 
239,000 to Port MecNicoll; 385,000 bus 
oats to Buffalo. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavkeE, Wis., Aug. 26.—There may 
or may not be significance in the fact 
that a local mill this week received an 
inquiry for a fair-sized lot of flour for 
delivery as far ahead as next spring. 
It is probably just as significant that the 
mill thus approached was not inclined to 
be interested in such long-distance pur- 
chasing. Nevertheless, it was the first 
time in many months that any one has 
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approached the flour buying problem 
from beyond the pale of consumptive 
needs. 

It is true, however, that trade now 
passing is less restricted with regard to 
delivery dates than it has been in several 
months. The bulk of orders is for ship- 
ment in 60 to 90 days, while in recent 
months the average has been around 30 
to 60, but mills are not eager to book 
beyond 90-day shipment, even if business 
is hard to get. 

The volume of this week’s business 
represented a small but satisfying gain 
over last week, and activity likewise was 
greater. The call was largely for bakers 
patent and from regular customers, but 
there was a little better demand from 
those supplying the grocery trade. A 
good many buyers are anxious to get old 
crop flour, but local mills are now quot- 
ing almost exclusively on a new crop 
basis, and the prices they feel compelled 
to ask for old usually range above the 
views of customers. Prices are steady to 
firm at a decline of about 10c bbl since 
last week. Fancy brands of new hard 
spring wheat were quoted at $6.75@7.10, 
and straight at $6.35@6.60, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

Clear flour is quiet and largely nomi- 
nal. A moderate quantity is being moved 
in mixed cars to domestic customers, but 
export trade is very dull, as prices are 
regarded as out of line. Second clear 
is hardly moving, even at the low prices 
heing quoted. First clear was nominally 
quoted at $5.25@5.85, and second at 
$3.95@4.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in Kansas flour continues ac- 
tive and in steadily increasing volume, 
despite the price differential between 
spring and winter flours. This is well 
illustrated by the fact that local mills 
are quoting Kansas straight at about 30c 
bbl under spring straight, and _ the 
spread is narrowing. Within the past 
week cash prices on spring wheat de- 
clined 3@4c bu, while winters advanced 
3@4c. At the same time spring pre- 
miums softened and winters firmed. 
Sellers of winter wheat flour, as well as 
buyers, have become fully cognizant of 
the new conditions, and all look for 
strenuous competition between spring 
and winter flour as a result. 

The bakery trade remains the main 
factor in Kansas flour merchandising, as 
in spring flour. Grocery trade, however, 
is beginning to make its influence felt, 
especially in the last day or two, when 
cool temperatures brought a realization 
that fall is at hand. Prices range some- 


what higher in sympathy with the strong- 
er cash position of winter wheat. Fancy 
Kansas patent was quoted at $6.50@6.75, 
and straight at $6.05@6.25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 10,000 63 
Last week ........ 16,000 11,000 69 
Last year ......... 24,000 6,500 27 
Two years ago..... 24,000 11,500 48 
Three years ago.... 18,000 10,000 55 
Four years ago..... 16,000 9,000 56 
Five years ago..... 12,000 5,000 42 


The flour movement at Milwaukee this 
week was considerably heavier than a 
year ago, although the gain was confined 
to receipts, since shipments declined. 
This, however, is explainable by the fact 
that a year ago another large mill was 
active as a producer and shipper. This 
week receipts were 64,640 bbls, compared 
with 47,250 in the same week last year; 
shipments were 17,930 bbls, against 23,- 
100 last year. Lake transit lines carried 
about 85 per cent of shipments. 


MILLFEED 


Another dull week. Beyond a limited 
call for small lots for quick shipment to 
cover urgent needs, little business passed. 
Such buyers have been willing to pay 
prices asked, but inquiry as well as re- 
sponses to offers, especially for deferred 
shipment, suggested that prevailing quo- 
tations are out of line. 

Producers regard present prices as 
rock bottom, while buyers consider them 
too high so far as feed for later delivery 
is concerned. Millers are not disposed to 
grant the customary concessions of dis- 
counts from spot values, because they 
feel they are not compelled to do busi- 
ness on a gift basis this year. In the 
absence of discounts, buyers hold off. 
The position of grain and flour is ac- 
cepted as improved, in view of which 
development there is an idea of holding 
values on the accepted basis. 

Flour middlings have been reduced $1 
ton this week to bring this feed more in 
line with bran and standard middlings, 
which are nominally unchanged. Winter 
bran maintains a premium of 50c ton 
over spring, and ranges $1 ton under 
standard middlings. Red dog is un- 
changed. Rye feed has dropped $1.50@2 
to a discount of $1.50 ton under spring 
bran. Hominy feed is rather firm at 
the former level. By wav of readjust- 
ment, oil meal and cottonseed meal have 
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been marked down $2@4 ton. 
feed is 50c ton higher. 

Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee this 
week were 2,520 tons, compared with 
2,430 last year; shipments were 4,880 
tons, compared with 6,732 in the same 
week in 1921. 


Gluten 


RYE FLOUR 


Milwaukee mills increased their output 
this week by 20 per cent over last week, 
Production this week is 1,200 bbls. For 
the last five to six weeks it has held the 
1,000-bbl mark. The present gain is due 
more to the better call than to the more 
adequate supply and freer movement of 
new crop rye. 

Rye mills throughout Wisconsin are 
generally busy at capacity, and find no 
difficulty in making prompt disposition 
of the output, save in the case of the 
lower or dark grades. These remain a 
sore spot in the rye milling industry. 
There is so little export demand that the 
situation finds no relief from this usual 
outlet. For the most part the call is for 
the white or best medium grades, which 
bakers prefer because of the demands of 
their trade, and housewives ask for at 
groceries to make a mixed wheat and 
rye loaf of good color. 

Prices are 10@15c bbl lower for white 
and straight, but are ruling firmer, with 
the stronger position of the grain price. 
This is now under 70c bu, ranging prol- 
ably farther below wheat than even in 
the more nearly normal pre-war time. 
Pure white was quoted at $4.50@4.80, 
Straight at $4.10@4.50, and dark at $3.10 
@4.25, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


A more optimistic report than lias 
emanated from corn mills in many weeks 
is recorded here on the basis of the pres- 
ent week’s business. Trade is by no 
means satisfactory, but it appears that 
customers have been awakened by the 
relatively strong corn prices and feel 
that they are not going to be able to buy 
any cheaper before the new crop begins 
moving. Mills have held their prices 
steady, despite strong price competition 
from other important markets. Corn 
flour was quoted at $1.60@1.65, corn 
meal at $1.60@1.65, and corn grits at 
$1.55@1.65, in 100-Ib sacks. 


NOTES 


The Hirt Bros. Milling Co., Antigo, 
has completed the installation of a new 
grain cleaning unit of the revolving disk 
type at a cost of about $1,250. 

The Hewitt Grain & Provision Co., 
Escanaba, Mich., which operates an ele- 
vator at Dresser Junction, Wis., is plan- 
ning to install a feed milling unit. 

Thomas Caldwell, of Morrisonville, 
threshed 1,257 bus barley from 21 acres, 
an average of a fraction less than 60 bus 
per acre. This is a new high record. 

William Merrill, for 15 years salesman 
for the J. L. Ross Co., Superior, died 
last week at the age of 60 years from 
heart trouble. He was a conspicuous 
figure in the northern Wisconsin flour, 
feed and grain trade for many years. 

A number of farmers in Portage 
County, of which Stevens Point is the 
county seat, started sowing rye during 
the present week. While this is unusual- 
ly early, it is pointed out that early sown 
rye has yielded the best in recent years. 
However, plowing is made extremely 
difficult by the drouth. 

The W. J. Armstrong Co., 402 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Milwaukee, in its week- 
ly bulletin this week says: “This is the 
only market in the country just now 
where there is no unsold hay on tracks. 
Shippers should take advantage of this 
condition immediately. This market is 
badly in need of high grade timothy, 
which will sell at top prices.” 

Holman Bros., Barron, conducting 2 
branch elevator at Hillsdale, are estab- 
lishing a feed mill, using equipment pur- 
chased from the former Barron Roller 
Mills, now owned by the city, which is 
utilizing only the water power. Otto 
Holman is in charge of the elevator, and 
will superintend the new feed mill at 
Hillsdale. The main plant in Barron is 
in charge of John J. Holman. The Os- 
ceola elevator in Barron, idle two years, 
has been reopened by Holman Bros., 
who are buying rye, barley and oats in 
behalf of the Bartlett Frazier Co., Min- 
neapolis. L, E. Meyer. 
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NEW YORK’S PORT 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 948.) 

The department of docks undertook to 
put into effect the policy of reacquiring 
municipal ownership of all the water 
front. In this it succeeded very well on 
the island of Manhattan, but upon con- 
solidation, when the city of Brooklyn 
and the other boroughs came into the 
Greater City, the percentage of munici- 
pally owned water front was reduced, 
because so little of it was publicly owned 
outside of the limits of the city of New 
York. The acquisition and development 
of the dock property between Twenty- 
seventh Street and Thirty-ninth Street, 
South Brooklyn, followed, and this, ex- 
cept for a few isolated parcels, is prac- 
tically all of the municipally owned 
water front situated in Brooklyn. When 
these docks were completed it was al- 
most impossible to get tenants for them. 
Today they are as desirable as any on 
the North River. 

New York has never had enough docks, 
since the early fifties, to meet the de- 
mands of commerce. Complaint was 
made then that a great many vessels 
were compelled to lay at anchor off Bed- 
loes Island for days at a time because 
of insufficient berthing accommodations, 
and during the time these boats were 
thus idle there was a corresponding loss 
in wharfage hire. The shortage of berths 
was greatly intensified during the early 
period of the World War, and there was 
no room on Manhattan Island to build 
additional docks unless on the park de- 
partment property along Riverside 
Drive. 

A like condition prevailed in Brooklyn, 
where the only opportunity for any sub- 
stantial dock construction was in Jamaica 
Bay which, however, the dock commis- 
sioner could not inaugurate until the 
thirty-foot channel, authorized by Con- 
gress in 1910, was assured. There was 
also ample water front space for sub- 
stantial dock developments in the bor- 
ough of Queens, on Flushing Bay, and 
the east shore of the Bronx, but these 
could not be inaugurated until the Hell 
Gate channel improvement was sufficient- 
ly advanced. 

Therefore the only logical thing to do 
was to turn toward Staten Island, where 
the existing depth of over forty feet 
made it unnecessary to await congres- 
sional or other action. A plan was pre- 
pared and adopted for twelve mammoth 
piers on the east shore of Staten Island, 
between Tompkinsville and _ Clifton. 
Piers were leased on the plans before a 
penny was appropriated, and the work, 
begun in May, 1920, is now practically 
finished. 

Now that the Staten Island piers af- 
ford a very substantial measure of re- 
lief, attention has been turned toward 
the modernizing of the North River wat- 
er front. The title to Piers one, two, 
three, four and five has been acquired, 
and they are being demoltshed and will 
be replaced by two modern ones. This 
is true also of Piers thirty-one, thirty- 
two, thirty-three, thirty-four and thirty- 
five. A modern pier will be built at the 
foot of West Forty-fourth Street, an- 
other at the foot of West Forty-eighth 
Street, and a third at the foot of West 
Fiftieth Street. Title has been acquired 
to wn poem on the East River, and 
dilapidated structures, which have long 
vince been a disgrace to New York City, 
are being razed and replaced with mod- 
ern piers and equipment. 

Meanwhile, preliminary work in Ja- 
maica Bay and the improvement of 
Hell Gate channel goes on steadily, so 
that it will soon be possible to under- 
take these projected improvements, but 
along with that there is another urgent- 
ly necessary development. The modern 
steamship terminal requires railhead de- 
livery, and authority has been obtained 
to build a tunnel from Staten Island to 
Brooklyn. At present the Staten Island 
plers are the only ones in the city of 
New York which can be directly connect- 
ed with the transcontinental railroads. 
This tunnel will bring these railroads to 
Brooklyn and Queens. Connecting rail- 
roads from Hell Gate bridge will take 
the same railroads into the Bronx and 
bring the New York Central Railroad 
and the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford into Staten Island and Jersey. 
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Car Floats at a Railroad Pier Station Receiving Westbound Freight 


A plan to bring the New York Central 
Railroad down on the Bronx side of the 
Harlem River and by tunnel along the 
east side of Manhattan, thence across to 
the present Sixtieth and Thirty-third 
Street terminals was formed. This plan 
was presented to the New York and New 
Jersey Port and Harbor Development 
Commission, and incorporated by it in 
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the comprehensive plan approved by 
Major General Goethals, submitted to 
the legislature, and now forms one of 
the bases upon which the Port Authority 
is endeavoring to solve one of the larger 
port problems. 

The residents of New York, with few 
exceptions, know little about the ini- 
mensity of the business of the port, and 
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Interior of the Navy Base Pier in Brooklyn 


the stranger within its gates cares little 
or nothing as to how complicated is its 
transportation, so long as the particular 
food desired is forthcoming when or- 
dered at favorite hotels or restaurants; 
but when the arteries through which 
these supplies flow are threatened with 
congestion or actual stoppage by strikes 
or other causes, the possible seriousness 
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One of the Nine Hudson River Waterfront Yards in New Jersey 


of the situation occasionally causes some 
thought as to the quantity of foodstuffs 
necessary to feed so large a number of 
residents or transients each day in the 
year as are located in New York. Tak- 
ing 1920 as an average year and for 
which complete figures are obtainable, 
the following figures, showing approxi- 
mate consumption, not only of cereals 


. 
ee 


but other food products, should be in- 
teresting: flour, and wheat in terms of 
flour, 1,411,200,000 pounds; rye, 163,326,- 
464 pounds; barley, 41,490,432 pounds; 
rice, 90,000,000 pounds; milk, 977,552,440 
quarts or 2,010,673,266 pounds; fresh 
meat and provisions, 817,342,060 pounds; 
live poultry, 156,399,000 pounds; dressed 
poultry, 98,499,559 pounds; fresh vege- 








The Pier Development of Staten Island 


tables, 1,485,502,041 pounds; fresh fruits, 
784,569,626 pounds; butter, 158,327,512 
pounds; cheese, 36,467,875 pounds; eggs, 
156,791,869 dozen. 

The port of New York is the greatest 
port in the world in everything that 
contributes to port greatness,—in area, 
in shipping, in commerce and in general 
attractiveness,—enjoys nearly one half 
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the foreign trade of the whole United 
States, and its domestic waterborne com- 
merce is about one half that of the en- 
tire country. The tonnage of vessels ip 
foreign trade entering it in 1920 was 
17,404,188, which was over twenty-seven 
per cent of the total tonnage entering 
the United States, and it is estimated 
that seventy-five million tons of freight 
annually move into and out of the port 
by rail and forty million tons by steam- 
ship, The total value of its foreign 
commerce in 1920 was more than eight- 
een million dollars per day. 

There are one hundred and five mu- 
nicipalities in the port of New York 
district, and it contains more manufac- 
turing industries than there are in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land combined. Every important rail- 
road in the country serves it, cither 
through its own rails, through traffic ar- 
rangements with railroads leading to it, 
or from other ports by coastwise steam- 
ship service. 

The Port of New York Authority 
proposes, by means of a middle belt line 
railroad, to connect the twelve trans- 
continental railroads of the port with 
one another by a direct route tha‘ will 
permit of bringing freight cars to all 
parts of it. It is proposed to connect 
the east and west sides of the port dis- 
trict by means of a tunnel from C(reen- 
ville. New Jersey, to Bay Ridge, in 
Brooklyn, and to connect with Staten 
Island by means of a bridge over the 


Arthur Kill. This belt line will be fed 
by marginal railroads connecting «!! of 
the outlying industrial sections of the 


port with the middle belt line. A» out- 
lying belt line for the future devclop- 
ment of the outlying territory in New 
Jersey is also provided. For Manhat- 
tan, an eventual underground elcctric 
system of freight delivery, with terminal 
stations in convenient inland locations, 
is planned. 

Some real definite estimate of the im- 
mensity of this port and its freight han- 
dling problems may be had from the fact 
that its water front, if stretche: out 
along the Atlantic Coast, would reach 
nearly from Charleston, South Carolina, 
to Boston, Massachusetts, or nearly twice 
the airline distance from Boston to 
Washington. In a westerly direction, on 
an airline, it would extend from New 
York to a point more than one hundred 
miles west of Chicago. 

New York has inland waterway con- 
nections with Buffalo and the Great 
Lakes via the New York State Barge 
Canal, with the South via the Delaware 
Canal to Chesapeake Bay ports; and 
the government has taken over and is 
improving the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, and has made surveys and re- 
ports on the proposed New Jersey Ship 
Canal between the Delaware River at 
Bordentown and Raritan Bay at Mor- 
gan. 

Fully two hundred lines of steamships 
are in operation at the port of New 
York,—a record not achieved by any 
other port in the world,—and its foreign 
commerce is equal to that of any nation 
except the United States and Great 
Britain. 

One twelfth, or eight per cent, of the 
entire manufacturing of the whole Unit- 
ed States is done within its boundaries, 
and its proper development will be a na- 
tional asset, as unification and extension 
of facilities will reduce terminal charges 
and lessen the expense of doing bu-;iness. 





MONTREAL 

MontTrEaL, Que., Aug. 26.—Extreme 
weakness marked the flour situation 10 
Montreal, both in domestic and export 
trade, this week. The market is in the 
grip of the annual upheaval following 
the advent of new crop flour. Grain 
prices are dull, but there is a big «xport 
trade at the moment, with a dozen 
freighters due for loads within the next 
few days. 

Spring wheat first patents, car lots, 
are listed at $7.50 bbl, seconds at 7 and 
strong bakers at $6.80, jute, delivered, 
less 10c spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour is quoted at $4.9 


@5 bbl, car lots, jute, delivered, |roket | 


lots at $5.30@5.40, jute, with patents 
new cotton bags about 25c more. Ther¢ 
is much price cutting, and sales are be- 
ing made at various figures. 

White corn flour is steady at $4.50 bag, 
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and standard grades of corn meal at 
$3.20@3.30 per 90-Ib bag. 

Bran is still quoted at $23.25 ton, 
shorts at $25.25 and middlings at $27.25, 
jute, delivered, less 25c ton cash terms, 
but there is little demand. 

Total receipts in Montreal this week 
were as follows: wheat, 735,556 bus; corn, 
876,899; oats, 110,374; barley, 191,781; 
flour, 117,205 sacks. Shipments oversea: 
wheat, 2,630,112 bus; corn, 1,695,775; 
oats, 293,443; barley, 100,598; flour, 88,- 
155 sacks. 

GRAIN SHIPS COMING 


The number of grain ships now in 
port or nearing their berths here is 
greater than at any time before this sea- 
son, and the loads contracted for are 
larger. There are 11 ships en route to 
Montreal for grain, each with a capacity 
of about 225,000 bus. 

The following cargoes were loaded this 
week: Mairnavon, 24,000 bus wheat, 25,- 
000 bus oats and 14,000 bus barley; 
Montebello, 2,000 bus Canadian wheat, 
95,000 bus American durum, 55,000 bus 
American corn; Gracia, 18,000 bus wheat; 
Galtymore, 40,000 bus American wheat, 
32,000 bus Canadian wheat, 10,000 bus 
oats; Virginia, 7,000 bus wheat, 105,000 
bus American corn; Canadian Spinner, 
35,000 bus wheat; Lord Downshire, 54,- 
000 bus wheat, 21,000 bus American corn, 
3,000 bus rye; Ethel Wolf, 50,000 bus 
wheat. 

Stocks of grain in sight at the Mon- 
treal elevators on Aug. 19: wheat, 2,125,- 
423 bus; corn, 1,109,472; oats, 887,073; 
barley, 199,640. 

NOTES 


W. A. Black, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., left for the West, Aug. 22, on 
a tour of inspection of the grain crop. 

Dent Harrison, the Montreal baker, 
Mrs. Harrison and Miss Edna Harrison 
have returned to Montreal after an ex- 
tensive tour through the West and as far 
north as the Yukon district of Alaska. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., had 
a large consignment of flour on the Saga- 
land that sailed Tuesday for Porto Rico, 
Haiti and Cuba. This is the line that 
was opened up early in the spring as a 
trade test for the season. 

Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, vice 
president and managing director of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
president of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association, celebrated his fifty- 
sixth birthday on Aug. 23. 

The Grain Clearance Board of Mont- 
real, the organization formed a year ago 
to prevent congestion in the port and 
regulate the trade, is likely to be made 
a permanent one. The success of the 
board has been so great that it is felt 
it should not have to be re-formed every 
year when the grain rush begins. 

The executive committee of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association met 
in Toronto this week.. Among those 
present from Montreal were Brigadier- 
General A. E. Labelle, president, and F. 
C. Cornell, secretary, of that organiza- 
tion, W. A. Black, vice president and 
general manager Ogilvie Flour ‘Mills Co., 
ao rye! C. Ritz, of the Robin Hood 
Milis, Ltd. 


There is a possibility that bread prices 
may drop in Montreal about Oct. 1. 
Most of the larger millers will be mak- 
ing contracts for their flour supplies be- 
tween Sept. 15 and Oct. 1. If the prices 
remain as they are now, there is a prob- 
ability of lower retail prices for bread. 
At the present time the rate is 1014¢ for 
the 24-oz loaf to householders, with stores 
buying le lower for the retail trade. 

L. F. Kipp. 





COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY 

.onDOoN, Enea., Aug. 10.—A pamphlet 
has recently been issued by the German 
(vil Service Union showing the cost of 
liv'ng in Germany at the present time as 
cnpared with. 1913. The calculations 
ace based on the assumption that the 
tumily consists of four persons, living 
ii a cheap quarter of Berlin, with four 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom and pantry at 
their disposal, and are as follows: 

<i on Weekdays (per day and per- 
son). 

Breakfast.—A cup of coffee and two 
rolls (1-82 lb butter), 5 marks. 

Lunch.—Two sandwiches, with togeth- 
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A Group of Covered Lighterage Piers, with Tracks Inside the Sheds 


er % lb of sausage and cheese and 1-32 
lb butter, 10 marks. 

Dinner.—Soup, 4 marks; %4 lb meat, 
9 marks; 1% lb potatoes, 1.20 marks; 14 
lb vegetables, 3 marks; jam or dessert 
(cucumber or hot suet pudding), 2 
marks; spices and sundries, 6 marks. 

Afternoon Coffee——One cup and but- 
tered roll, 2.50 marks. 


Supper.—One bottle of beer, three 
sandwiches, fruit, 17.25 marks; 1 pint 
of milk, 1.65 marks. 

Cost of one day’s meal per person, 
61.60 marks; for one family, 246.40 
marks; for one family per year, 89,936 
marks. Extra charge for the better 
Sunday meal for 52 days, 6,406 marks; 
total per family per year, 96,342 marks. 


It is probable that the said family 
would have only an income of around 
36,000 marks, exclusive of taxes, per an- 
num, so that living for the middle classes 
in Germany nowadays must be a very 
difficult matter, and many things that 
were once considered essentials and ne- 
cessities have to be done without. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 
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The Hudson River Waterfront Above One Hundred and Thirty-Fifth Street, Manhattan 
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General improvement is noted in flour 
market conditions in the metropolitan 
district. There has been no sensational 
activity, but general buying has con- 
tinued fairly brisk, even though mostly 
in limited lots. The nature of the busi- 
ness, however, is such as to indicate a 
much healthier condition, and persist- 
ence of the demand during the past three 
weeks indicates a feeling upon the part 
of buyers that, in their opinion, the 
market has reached somewhere near the 
bottom. 

The world wheat situation, as indicated 
by reports received during the week, 
shows that unquestionably Europe will 
find it necessary to import a consider- 
ably =— quantity than last year, 
which has no doubt been responsible for 
firming up the wheat market and ad- 
vancing prices about 5c from the re- 
cent low level. 

The attitude of local buyers through- 
out the crop has been one of waiting, 
and for once they have been right, be- 
cause they are able now to purchase at 
materially lower prices than had they 
done so 60 days ago for shipment dur- 
ing the present month. Prices, however, 
are very irregular, for the reason that 
some mills are apparently willing to sell 
at rather surprisingly low figures, in 
face of the firmness of the wheat mar- 
ket, and others are asking premiums for 
old flour, which is of course expanding 
the difference between the low and high 
point of prices, so that the general range 
is about $1 bbl on springs and 75c@$1 
on Kansas. 

There have been reports floating 
around the market to the effect that 
i quantities of flour have been sold 

for domestic and export, Minneapo- 
lis mills having wired their representa- 
tives that big orders have been taken for 
spring wheat flour. Canadian mills have 
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been credited with some rather large 
sales for export. One of these was 
purported to be in the neighborhood of 
50,000 bbls. 

In running down these rumors, how- 
ever, there was no confirmation to be 
had of the large Canadian sales for ex- 
port. There was no evidence that freight 
room had been engaged, at least through 
this port, for any such quantity of flour, 
and therefore it seems safe to assume 
that the rumor was unfounded. In all 

“py it developed from an inquiry 

a local export house for 100,000 bbls 
Conotian flour to be shipped out during 
the next 10 months at the rate of 10,000 
bbls a month, but as it has been found 
that this was simply a feeler on the part 
of the local export house, it seems equal- 
ly fair to assume that this rumor of 
large Canadian sales for export was 
equally unfounded. However, it may be 
said that there is a moderate increase in 
the interest of exporters and a fair 
amount of business is being worked, but 
this is mostly on soft winters, straights 
and hard winter clears. 

With further reference to the domes- 
tic situation, the confirmation of the 
sale of one round lot of 15,000 bbls to a 
local jobber shows that there is some 
good business being done in spring wheat 
flours, and this probably furnished the 
basis for the Minneapolis wires to the 
effect that a large volume of flour was 


being sold. 
Quotations: spring first patents, $8.15 
@8.95; standards, $6.25@7.25; first 


clears, $5.25@6.25; soft winter straights, 
$4.85@5.25; hard winter straights, $6.25 
@6.75; rye, $4.75@5.25,—all in jute. 


MILLION DOLLAR WAREHOUSE 


One of the most important of recent 
developments in relation to the domestic 
and export business in flour through the 
port of New York has just been consum- 
mated by the Standard Milling Co., 
which has closed a long term lease for 
a site in Jersey City, where it contem- 
plates the expenditure of about $1,000,- 
000. The project includes the erection 
of a large re-enforced concrete fireproof 





warehouse, which will contain a blending 
plant for the handling of flour both for 
the domestic trade and for shipment to 
Europe. 

The property is located on Pavonia 
Avenue, across the street from the Hud- 
son Tubes station and the Jersey City 
passenger terminal and ferries of the 
Erie Railroad, and close to the entrance 
to the new vehicular tunnel. 

The main building will be 90x380 ft, 
re-enforced concrete, fireproof construc- 
tion, six stories high, completely equipped 
with the latest handling machinery and 
new labor saving devices. 

On the south side of the building will 
be a 500-ft bulkhead with a water depth 
sufficient to berth the largest ocean 
freighter, and on the north side the pri- 
vate delivery tracks of the Erie Rail- 
road. 

The plans for this building were made 
by the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the construction is to 
be superintended by this concern. 

In this plant the Standard Milling Co. 
will blend and repackage and warehouse 
its flour and other grain products for 
export and coastwise shipment, and for 
the local metropolitan district. Work 
has already begun, and contracts have 
been awarded for the erection of the 
buildings, which are expected to be com- 
pleted about the first of June, 1923. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., is very enthusiastic over 
the future of the export business through 
New York, and believes that shipments 
of flour from this port will continue to 
lead the other ports on the Atlantic sea- 
board on account of the great number 
of steamers which sail weekly from here, 
as the bulk of the flour export business 
is done in parcel lots. 

The export business of the Standard 
Milling Co. is handled by the Broenni- 
man Export Corporation, which is the 
exclusive export agent for this company. 
The management of the new warehouse 
and blending plant will be in the hands 
of a new company, to be known as the 
Standard Milling Warehouse Corpora- 
tion. 


NOTES 


H. J. Schafer, treasurer and manager 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
was in New York ‘several days this week 
calling on the trade. 

The New York Harbor Tow Boat As- 
sociation recently presented a _ large 
American flag to the Sandy Hook Pilots’ 
Association at the club room of the lat- 
ter organization at the Battery. 

On Aug. 26 a general meeting of the 
selling forces of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.’s New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore offices was held in New York 
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August 30, 1922 


for the purpose of discussing present 
trade conditions and planning for future 
operations. About 40 men were in at- 
tendance. 

There is an A ogg oe | for a good- 
sized mill grinding both spring and 
Kansas wheat, which is not doing a 
heavy direct export business, to make a 
connection with a New York exporting 
concern which would certainly be ad- 
vantageous to the mill. The local house 
desires to act as the mill’s direct repre- 
sentative, looking after all details of 
documents and forwarding of shipments, 
and following all transactions through 
to destination, in the name of the mill. 
Mills interested in this proposition would 
do well to take up the matter with this 
office. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 26.—The nerv- 
ous wheat market has reacted on the flour 
trade here, and whatever confidence 
marked transactions in the last 10 days 
has disappeared. Even the imminence of 
a serious railroad tie-up is ignored in the 
determination to buy on what amounts to 
a spot basis. 

Probably the prices made by western 
mills on futures are not helping the situa- 
tion any. The low range of quotations 
has its effect on the trade, which appears 
to be about as badly demoralized as at 
any time in recent months. All this is 
shown by its attempt to buy old wheat 
flour at new crop prices. 

Nominally, hard wheat mills here are 
25@50c bbl lower on spring patents than 
they were a week ago, 25c lower on bakers 
patent, and 10@25c lower on first clears. 
However, as one miller put it, “I don’t 
know just what would happen under the 
temptation of a firm offer.” October de- 
livery, new crop, is offered at 25@50c 
under spot, with a few sales. 

Spot prices on spring wheat flours: pat- 
ents, $8@8.15 bbl, cotton 98’s, car !ots, 
Boston; local, $8.70@8.80; bakers patent, 
$7.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
straights, $8.20@8.30, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; first clears, $6.40@7, cotton 18's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6; low grade, , 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat millers, being sold up on 
spot, have nothing to offer until well into 
September, with the trade looking for 
bargains. Established brands of winter 
straights are offered at $5.20@5.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, delivery first 
half of September; jobbing, $6@6.25. 

There is a light demand for entire 
wheat flour. On the basis of cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston rate points, mills are 
offering it at $7.75@7.85 bbl, made from 
old wheat. Graham flour slow at $5@ 
5.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
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New Warehouse to Be Erected by the Standard Milling Co, in Jersey City 
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The output of rye flour was cut down 
this week en lack of grain, due to the 
railroad strike. Mills are sold ahead for 
10 days or two weeks, and made a few 
sales for early September delivery. There 
were price concessions of 15@20c, with 
best white brands offered at $5.15@5.20 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern brands are too dead to warrant any 
price quotations. co 

There is more interest in middlings than 
in bran; however, there is little accumu- 
lation of millfeeds, and prices are about 
steady. Going quotations: spring bran, 
293.50@24 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $25; winter bran, $24@26, sacked, 
mostly local; spring standard middlings 
26, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28; 
spring flour middlings $28.50@29, sacked, 
car lots, Boston. Rye feed, sold ahead 
slightly, $24 ton, sacked, mostly local. 

Western feed firm. Dealers are having 
their troubles in getting shipments 
through from the West, and are now 
ordering about twice their needs and get- 
ting half their orders. This policy may 
have its dangers, but it appears to work 
all right under present conditions. Prices 
are slightly firmer, but with little actual 
change in quotations, which are as fol- 
lows: ground oats $34 ton, and corn meal 
$30, both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, unchanged at $2 per 100 Ibs, 
small lots, local. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .ccccesccccseses 8,600 46 
Last week «ccccccecesveses 8,800 47 


Of this week’s output, 6,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 400 
rye. 

, NOTES 

The barge canal reached the 1,000,000- 
ton mark today. This indicates a total 
gain in all tonnage of about 53 per cent 
over the corresponding period for last 
year, when the above mark was not 
reached until October. 

A bakery truck loaded with 1,000 loaves 
of bread of the Anthony Baking Co., of 
this city, was marooned by flood waters 
this week on the state road when a dam 
in Canandaigua outlet gave way. The 
driver narrowly escaped drowning. 

Sidney B. Gerard, superintendent of 
the Buffalo mill of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., has purchased the interest of How- 
ard Sperry, secretary-treasurer of the 
Sperry-Gerard Milling Co., Penfield. He 
will now be associated with his brother, 
G. A. Gerard, president of the company. 
Mr. Sperry plans to take a long vacation. 

larmers in many localities are unable 


to get coal for threshing. The county 
farm bureaus in the district have ap- 
pealed direct to the state fuel commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Nathan Mill- 
er, for assistance, pointing out that, with 


fall seeding at hand, the acreage of win- 
ter wheat will be materially cut down 
unless fuel relief is promptly furnished. 

Damage to the winter wheat crop from 
Hessian fly this year was reduced to a 
mininium, the state department of farms 


and markets finding no trace of damage 
from that insect in the samples examined. 
Following directions of the Monroe Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, growers here will not 


sow wheat until danger of infestation is 
passed, which will be about Sept. 15. Re- 
ports from Erie County indicate that 6.5 
per cent of the samples submitted showed 
effects of the fly, and in Niagara County 
4.4 per cent. 


T. W. Kwapp. 
PITTSBURGH 
PirtspurcH, Pa., Aug. 26.—The deci- 


Sion of steel mills and glass plants in 
this section to increase wages is taken 
by bakers and wholesale flour jobbers as 
an indication of much better business 
conditions. The only drawback at pres- 
ent is the coal and rail situation. 

llour and feed sales have been small 
this week, Buyers are holding off. Book- 
Ings have been unusually light. There is 
a wide range of prices on flour. 

Hard winter short patent, in cotton 
98's, delivered, is quoted at $5.90@6.60; 
Standard patent, $5.60@6.20. Kansas 
Strong first clears are $4.75@5, with some 
demand for the better grades. Several 
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bakers who have tried Kansas clears this 
year have found them very satisfactory. 

There is no change in spring and soft 
wheat flours, and only a few scattering 
sales were reported. 


NOTES 


Herman Koch, president of Charles 
Koch & Co., flour jobbers, is fishing in 
Canada. 

Harry May, of Edward May & Sons, 
brokers, is at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., 
on a vacation. 

Fred Haller, president of the Haller 
Baking Co., is taking an extended vaca- 
tion at Linwood Park, Ohio. 

The Jewish bakers’ strike, which affect- 
ed about 100 bakeries in this vicinity, has 
been settled, an agreement being reached 
on Friday. 


BALTIMORE 


BartimorE, Mp., Aug. 26.—A large 
business was done in flour here this week, 
principally in new springs for fall ship- 
ment, some of it going at a premium over 
hard winters, some at the same price and 
some at a discount. All classes of buyers 
were in the market, with the big bakers 
easily leading in the buying and with one 
of them, who, by the way, showed a pref- 
erence for a certain southwestern brand, 
probably on account of price, claiming to 
have covered his needs till Christmas. 

Protein was emphasized in all direc- 
tions, and seemed to create more talk 
than usual, but it is doubtful if buyers in 
these parts will pay much if any premium 
for flour made from wheat of high pro- 
tein. Generally speaking, they are more 
interested in low price than high any- 
thing; hence, if they can get flour from 
good country-run wheat, before it reaches 
terminal elevators, at the right price— 
flour that is satisfactory as to soundness, 
color and strength or sponge, regardless 
of what the mills or laboratories may say, 
—it is morally certain that they will be 
content to let the extra protein goods 
go to the other fellow at a premium; 
otherwise, they might find it difficult to 
compete. . 

New springs were barely steady and 
fairly active, first patents closing nomi- 
nally at $6.50@6.75; standard patents, 
$6@6.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more 
in wood, 5@1lic less in jute, or 15@30c 
less in bulk. The trading was large at 
prices within the range of quotations, and 
covered shipment for at least three 
months ahead. One party is credited with 
having bought up to Christmas. As a 
rule local buyers, unlike some at other 
points, are not afraid to carry flour, basis 
$1 wheat Chicago; they think it lays all 
over buying it when the price was $10 
bbl higher. However, there are a few 
who are still looking for lower prices, but 
these in most cases were bullish at the 
top and if now offered flour for nothing 
would in all probability demand a bonus 
for the privilege of taking it. 

Hard winters were steadier and in 
good demand, short patents at the close 
ranging $6.40@6.65; straights, $5.90@ 
6.15,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1éc less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Some large sales were made at 
quotations, which are now only about 10c 
under springs. At one time both prod- 
ucts were selling at the same price, while 
it was claimed in one instance that a line 
of spring was placed at a small discount 
under what the Southwest was asking for 
the same grade. This condition had 
changed by the close, when springs were 
at a slight premium, but with hard win- 
ters showing a gain over a week ago. 

Soft winters were firmer but compara- 
tively quiet, short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $5.40@5.65; near-by straights, 
$4.40@4.65,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@1l5c less in jute, or 15 
@30c less in bulk. Top patent was want- 
ed here and there at $5.50, cotton, but 
the mills refused to consider this, and in 
instances were asking up to $5.75 or $6. 
Ordinary near-by stock could be had at 
$5.50, if not $5.40, cotton. Good near-by 
straights sold sparingly at $4.55@4.65, 
cotton, with $4.50, bulk, turned down for 
a round lot of fancy. Many mills were 
sold ahead in this and other markets, and 
could not be persuaded to offer anything 
more for the present. However, the trade 
figures that the mills are losing nothing 
at the prices they are getting for flour, 
based on the current cost of wheat. 


City mills ran full time and did a large 
local and domestic business, but found 
export demand rather quiet. They made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 39,075 
bbls; destined for export, 21,621. 


CONCERNING LABORATORIES 


Laboratories, which are being rigged 
up here, there and everywhere, and be- 
coming as thick as stills and cider mills, 
are trying hard to revolutionize things 
in the matter of determining the quality 
of flour, but are making slow progress 
in the local market because the average 
buyer prefers the old way of testing the 
product by doughing, slicking and com- 
paring, and draws the line at any new- 
fangled ideas in this connection. 

It is said that what some of the lab- 
oratories don’t know about gluten, pro- 
tein, starch, texture, volume and ash 
isn’t worth knowing, yet they all seem 
to fall down when it comes to passing on 
the soundness, grade, weight and uni- 
formity of shipments—the fundamentals 
and essentials from a buyer’s standpoint. 
Gluten was the fad of the laboratories 
some time ago, then came starch, texture 
and volume in their turn, and now it is 
protein. 

All these properties, including the un- 
desirable ash, are found in both good 
and bad wheat, and are therefore noth- 
ing new or startling. They cut no figure 
with government inspection, and ap- 
parently none with the best judges of 
flour. As Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills handled his complaint 
on “ash” to the satisfaction and great 
amusement of the trade, it would be 
most interesting to have an expression 
from him regarding all this premium 
business, and especially: as to that apply- 
ing to protein in wheat and flour. 


NOTES 


Lewis Blaustein, of the Atlantic Flour 
Co., is back from a trip to Canada. 

Of the 1,122,942 bus wheat received 
here this week, 1,023,076 are destined for 
export. 

Range of prices for southern wheat on 
grade for the week, 8234c@$1.043,; by 
sample, 55@92',c. 

Exports from here this week included 
4,449 bbls flour and 2,272,024 bus grain— 
985,127 wheat, 121,143 corn, 1,162,164 rye 
and 3,590 malt. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Aug. 26, 1922, 694,126 bus; 
year ago, 431,472. Range of prices this 
week, 75@80c; last year, no market. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 934,c under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 83,c under 
last week and 11144c under a year ago. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Aug. 26, 777,697 bus; same period 
last year, 755,887. Range of prices this 
week, 55c@$1.043,; last year, 75c@ 
$1.20%4. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, left today for Portland, 
Oregon, as a delegate to the general con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He was accompanied by a 
daughter. 

A fight course in practical shipping 
will be started at the Johns Hopkins 
University this fall, with Alfred H. 
Haag, who has been actively engaged in 
the shipping business for 22 years, as the 
instructor. 

The Baltimore Concentration Ware- 
house Co., 409 North Holliday Street, 
with $50,000 eapital stock, to do a gen- 
eral storage and warehousing business, 
etc., has been incorporated by W. Conwell 
Smith, David Stiefel and Albert S. Jordy. 

The Diana Dollar completed her round- 
the-world cruise in the interest of com- 
merce when she arrived here Thursday. 
Since leaving Vancouver last February 
she called at 25 ports and brought cargo 
from all countries visited, including some 
for Baltimore. 

C. W. Hendley. & Co., wholesale coal 
dealers and importers, are bringing to 
this port thousands of tons of British 
coal, which is said to be a substi- 
tute for anthracite. Mr. Hendley is a 
director in the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
Inc., operating the Patapsco. Flouring 
Mills, Baltimore. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., Aug. 26.—There has 
been a little better business in patents 
this week, and the undertone is im- 
proved all around. The smaller mills 
seem to be more optimistic and the big 
ones have plenty of orders on hand; in 
fact, some are hard pressed to fill the 
urgent demand for immediate shipment. 
Millers say everybody has gone crazy 
on account of strikes, unsettled condi- 
tions of railroad traffic or actual short- 
age of supplies, and all want flour at 
the same time. 

Mills also complain of the high prices 
of wheat and low bids on flour for fu- 
ture shipment. There is no money in 
the business, nor has there been for sev- 
eral weeks, and the time is now at hand 
when, if ever, there should be a little 
profit. 

Prices for the week were practically 
the same as last on patent, and first 
clears were too scarce to expect any 
change under a good inquiry, especially 
for desirable quality. Second clears were 
obtainable, and there was some disposi- 
tion to meet buyers’ views. Rye flour, 
while somewhat easier, was held at pre- 
vious prices, and generally considered 
cheap enough to bring out a better de- 
mand than prevails at present. 

The mills speeded up this week, as 
was predicted, and there will be a fur- 
ther increase in production next week 
unless railroads fail to provide trans- 
portation facilities. Some: difficulty has 
been reported the past few days in get- 
ting cars, but nothing serious. 

The local retail trade is almost dead, 
and $8.25 in 1%’s seems to be extreme on 
the finest patent. 

Kansas mill agents here say they are 
not getting the volume of new business 
expected. at the decline asked for strict- 
ly fancy short patents, as other prices 
from smaller mills are away below their 
figures. However, they cannot meet 
them, and believe the best Kansas pat- 
ents will not sell any lower. Short pat- 
ent was quoted within a range of $6.10 
@6.70 and standard patents $5.50@6.25, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds sold better this week than 
last, due to the ability of millers to ship 
from Buffalo in comparatively quick 
time and the fact that there are no 
stocks of consequence in dealers’ hands. 
Some of the mills were actually short of 
feeds, and nearly all are sold ahead. 
Bran was more easily obtainable than 
other feeds, as the demand seemed les- 
sened a little the past two days. Jobbers 
are looking for a decline, in spite of dry 
weather prospects, and point to the easy 
markets in other milling centers. The 
decline here of 50c on bran and mid- 
dlings is due to this pressure, it is said. 

Corn meal coarse feed is unsettled, 
considerable common meal being offered 
at lower prices, while there seems to be 
no difficulty in getting an advance for 
fancy, and the mills are very busy on 
that quality. Hominy feed firm and in 
good demand for prompt shipment, with 
little desirable spot offered. Gluten feed 
firmer and in fair demand. Oil meal dull 
and easy. Cottonseed meal firmer, with 
only a light trade for spot. Shipment 
October, November and December, $3 
less. Milo very dull, and plenty offered. 

Buckwheat easier, holders offering at 
$2.40, track, Buffalo. Rolled oats in good 
demand and firm. Reground oat hulls 
scarce and strong, with a good inquiry. 
Exports to Germany are reported in- 
creasing. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TH WEG .cewvsvevrscocs 151,925 90 
Bet GEE. 0+ coke 00 chavs 130,970 79 
We MD 6.0 6:4 be baebeeeeuce 156,550 94 
Te DERED GOD co ccccrsveés 90,250 64 
TRICO FORTS GOO co csevccse 133,650 80 


The Buffalo Flour Club is holding its 
annual outing today. 

Stocks of wheat here today are about 
4,100,000 bus, compared with 1,900,000 a 
year ago. 

The American Rice Products Co., 
manufacturer of cream rice, held its an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting here this week. 
Directors elected: G. F. Leibrant, E. L. 
Essley and T. W. Cole, Chicago; H. C. 
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Greenamyer, New Orleans; W. H. Bar- 
nart and M. Decker, Buffalo. 

W. C, Reiser, local’ sales manager for 
the Thornton & Chester mill, is on a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

A. L. Newing, recently with Wagar & 
Co,, Philadelphia, this week visited his 
flour and feed friends in Buffalo. 


S. M. Clark, formerly with the Kasco 
Mills at Waverly, N. Y., is now manager 
of the Southern Tier Feed & Grain Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Some large yields of oats, 50 to 80 bus 
per acre, are reported in this state. 
Corn is coming along in exceptionally 
fine shape in most sections. 

After being idle for three months, the 
dockmen employed by the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation have returned to 
work at the old scale of wages. 

Frank Bouton, of Middleburg, N. Y., 
has purchased the valuable property of 
the Richfield Springs (N. Y.) Milling 
Co., and will operate the plant after 
Sept. 1. 

Striking street car men have gone so 
far as to prevent a salesman of a large 
bakery here from selling bread to the 
wife of one of the supervisors of the 
company. 

F. A. McLellan, who has been manager 
of the Co-operative G. & F. Exchange, 
Inc., for a year, has resigned and will 
be succeeded by Harry J. Hannan, his 
assistant. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators to Montreal this week by lake 
were 275,500 bus wheat and 96,000 bus 
corn, Last year shipments were 187,000 
bus wheat and 239,000 bus corn. 


W. S. Campbell, formerly with the 
Seay-Campbell Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
is now connected with the Service Sales 
Co., Cortland, N. Y., doing a general 
brokerage business in flour and feeds. 


Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 4,930,000 bus, of which 2,091,000 
were wheat, 559,000 coming from Cana- 
dian ports. A year ago the receipts were 
3,500,000 bus, 1,510,000 being wheat, and 
only 34,400 from Canada, 


At the annual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the George Urban Milling Co., 
yesterday, F. A. McLellan was elected 
director and treasurer. The other of- 
ficers remain the same: George Urban, 
Jr. president; W. L. Seligmann, vice 
president; George P. Urban, secretary. 


More grain was shipped by canal from 
Buffalo to New York this week than in 
many seasons past, nearly 1,000,000 bus; 
in fact, nearly half as much as in some 
of the entire dull years. There were 
283,400 bus wheat, 227,400 bus corn, 268,- 
000 bus rye, besides other grains. Last 
year the shipments were 256,000 bus 
grain. More boats are wanted, as the 
car situation is getting tight. 

E. BAanGasser. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—The past 
week showed a material improvement in 
the demand for spring wheat flours. 
About all the agents of the big mills in 
Minneapolis and the Northwest report a 
good demand for | patents for 
prompt shipment, especially if they are 
able to make prices that are low enough 
to attract buyers. Two of the big Min- 
neapolis mills report the business done 
so far this month as the best for some 
time, the large wholesale bakers having 
taken hold for prompt shipment. 

Jobbers and other receivers have also 
been buying better than for some time, 
but in almost every instance ones di- 
rections were given with the order. This 
would indicate that stocks carried by 
the trade here and at other New Eng- 
land points are small, and below nor- 
mal requirements. 

Buyers have been pursuing a conserva- 
tive policy for so long a time and on so 
moderate a scale that users have not ac- 
cumulated the usual supply of flour 
which the trade expects to carry during 
the fall months, The railroad strike is 
also a factor, and while some say that 
je A are getting their shipments through 
without any delay to speak of, there are 
others who have not been so fortunate. 
This phase of the situation has developed 
during the past week, and buyers are 
now being advised by their mills not to 
let their stocks get too low. 
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The position of spring wheat patents 
has radically changed during the past 
week so far as local quotations are con- 
cerned. There is still considerable dif- 
ference between prices quoted for new 
and old wheat flours, but the margin is 
narrowing every day. Last week a dif- 
ference of 40@50c was quoted between 
old and new wheat patents, but today a 
difference of 25c is about the extreme. 

It is the belief of flour men here that 
when the effect of the big crop which has 
been harvested in the Northwest has 
been felt fully, the market on spring 
wheat patents will be more nearly on a 
competitive basis with hard winter pat- 
ents than for some years, and the gen- 
eral market will rule much lower. In 
fact there are some of the trade here 
who are firmly of the belief that spring 
patents will eventually sell at or below 
the level of hard nm | soft winter pat- 
ents. This is one of the reasons why 
flour buyers are careful how they buy 
at present old crop prices. 

While the demand, as stated above, has 
been good so far as old wheat patents 
are concerned, that for new wheat flour 
for September and October’ shipment 
has been slow. Hard winter flours, how- 
ever, are the exception, a good demand 
for these being reported this week. 

New wheat spring patents are quoted 
today at $6.75@7 for standard brands, 
with special short patents ranging up 
to $7.40 in sacks. There are reports of 
sales of spring patents, standard brands, 
in bulk at pretty close to $6.15, but sales 
cannot be verified. Hard winter patents 
range $5.90@6.50, and soft winters the 
same. Rye flour in dull demand at $4.75 
@A4.85, in sacks, for white patent. 


NOTES 


S. B. Fairbanks, secretary and gen- 
eral manager Judith Milling Co., Hobson, 
Mont., was on ’change this week. An- 
other visitor was Lee Ashcraft, vice 
president Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Ashcraft is returning 
with his family from a vacation trip to 
Canada, and stopped over in Boston to 
visit his New England representative, 
William J. Haynes. 

The ship chartering market this week 
shows renewed activity, with export 
grain as the outstanding feature. Greek 
government orders for 30,000 tons of 
wheat for shipment from the Atlantic 
seaboard have been received, 10,000 tons 
of which have been awarded to C. F. & 
G. W. Eddy, Inc., of Boston. The bulk 
of the grain, if not all of it, will be 
shipped from Montreal to Greek ports. 
The bids for tonnage range 17@19c per 
100 Ibs, on the basis of one port of de- 
livery. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpuia, Pa., Aug. 26.—There 
was little trading in flour during the past 
week, and the market was unsettled, al- 
though prices show little net change com- 
pared with those ruling a week ago. 
There were a number of small orders 
placed by jobbers and bakers, but there 
was no disposition to anticipate require- 
ments. Old spring patents on the spot 
command a little premium over new flour. 


NOTES 

William A. Huey, hay merchant, is 
sojourning at Wildwood, N. J. 

John A. Killpatrick, grain and hay 
dealer, has returned from a three weeks’ 
vacation spent in Nantucket, L. I. 

A press dispatch from Hazelton, Pa., 
says that the Power City Baking Co. has 
bought land there for theerection of a 
plant. 

Richard D. Sparks, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., has been here most 
of the week visiting his many friends in 
the trade. 

N. B. Kelly, general secretary of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, has 
sailed for Europe to make a study of 
economic conditions in England, France, 
Germany and Belgium. e will be a 
member of a commission made up of 25 
business men from various parts of the 
United States, and will represent this city 
and state at all meetings abroad. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 





Labor unrest and strikes are decreas- 
ing in Japan, and there is considerable 
unemployment. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—The finan- 
cial community is taking account of stock, 
and the investment markets are settling 
down to a settled basis of conservative 
trading. The outstanding fact is that 
business in many respects is very good 
and the margin of profit is gradually 
increasing. Were it not for the coal 
strike and the railroad strike, there would 
be much greater activity in manufactur- 
ing and mercantile lines. As it is, how- 
ever, the underlying conditions are sound 
and the country is accepting its oppor- 
tunity to make both ends more than meet. 


BASIC IMPROVEMENT 


One of the most significant happenings 
of the year has been the announcement 
of the 20 per cent wage increase by the 
United States Steel Corporation. This 
news was for the most part unexpected, 
but coming at the moment when labor 
leaders and railroad executives were in 
conference over wage disputes and senior- 
ity rights, and when the hard coal oper- 
ators were engaged in similar negotia- 
tions, the development was almost sensa- 
tional. 

In the judgment of many this means 
that the steel business is fast reaching a 
stage of definitely increased activity, with 
higher prices and genuinely broader de- 
mand. No such action would have been 
taken by the steel directorate had not 
the situation been carefully canvassed in 
advance with the idea of strengthening 
all production forces and fortifying the 
industry throughout. 

It would seem as if wages in general 
were not to be decreased, but were to 
be advanced, for the time being at least. 
This would lead inevitably to a partial 
resumption of inflation. There is no rea- 
son to look for reduced living expenses 
if the great industries are to pay more 
to their common laborers and for other 
classes of service. The movement toward 
a higher wage basis, however, is not likely 
to be general, or agreed to without strong 
opposition. The fact that business is im- 
proving and that the volume of trade as 
a whole is estimated to be about 11 per 
cent greater than last year means that 
the country is making definite headway 
along various lines. 


STERLING CHARACTER COLLATERAL 


A very interesting transition has been 
under way in the credit methods used by 
banks and large lending institutions. 
Since the development of the very serious 
“frozen loan” evil of a year or two ago, 
the large banking institutions have been 
very careful to watch managerial ability 
on the part of those in control of business 
enterprises. Whereas, formerly, great 
emphasis was laid upon credit statements 
and other information respecting the 
financial ability of large borrowers, the 
main effort now is to make sure of the 
borrower’s ability as a business man and 
of his integrity as a borrower. 

In the last analysis it is always true 
that sterling character is the best collat- 
eral for a lending institution to reckon 
with. Unless the character of the bor- 
rower is all right, even a heavily col- 
lateraled loan with his signature on it 
may in a crisis be of little value. But 
the man who is known to be foursquare 
in his business dealings represents the 
type of borrower that a great bank can 
safely do business with. 

The hard knocks and the credit shocks 
of the past year have made bankers more 
careful than ever about scrutinizing credit 
risks and making sure that the man be- 
hind the loan is all that he should be. 
While the great banks maintain large 
credit departments, a very careful watch 
is kept on the developments in the public 
and private life of large borrowers. 
Many banks make it a rule to keep in 
touch with the speculative proclivities of 


all applicants for loans. It is literally 
true, as the late J. P. Morgan said while 


on the witness stand before the money 
trust investigating committee, that solid 
character and personal honesty mean 
more than anything else in the lending 


operations of the banks and bankers. 

With the heavy reduction of the “frozen 
loan” account, the Wall Street banks are 
breathing easy again and in many cases 
are revising their methods of lending in 
accordance with the extremely valuable 
experience that they derived in the course 
of last year’s acute credit tension. Many 
bankers believe that 1921 was the most 
strenuous financial year on record, and 
that the difficulties and credit disturb- 
ances of the period were more trouble- 
some and more serious than those en- 
countered in any other year. 


PURCHASING SECURITIES 


The securities market is showing great 
strength in the face of labor disturlance 
and other complications. Average prices 
are holding well, and many railroad 
shares within the last fortnight have made 
a new high record for the year. ‘There 
has been excellent buying of the genuine 
investment order. Rampant speculation 
has been absent. There is very little } lace 
these days for the wild pool speculators 


who were such a factor during the war 


period. With the reduction in money 
rates, however, there have been heavy 
purchases by banks and investment in- 
stitutions, and the ordinary investor has 
done a great deal of quiet buying on his 


own account. 

Old observers of Wall Street conditions 
have been much impressed by the aston- 
ishing strength of the stock market in 
days when it seemed as if union labor 
was getting the upper hand and when the 
country was likely to be burdened by an 
even larger expense ratio than it suffered 
from last year and the year before. ‘There 
are many indications of better times and 
better business ahead. The crop pros- 
pects are most brilliant. Business is be- 
ing done conservatively and except for 
occasional exhibitions of extravagant liv- 
ing, the average family is being support- 
ed more conservatively and more sensibly 
than before. 

This does not mean, however, that all 
is clear sailing ahead, or that business, 
however prosperous, can be managed in a 
slipshod way. There never was a time 
when strong and clear-headed manige- 
ment was more definitely called for. The 
average executive has to think clearly 
and plan with much greater wisdom these 
days than in former years. Manufac- 
turing costs are still excessive, and the 
problem of “making the consumer con- 
sume” is based largely on the ability of 
the seller to quote a price which will 
attract the buyer. 





NEW CANADIAN LABORATORY 


Winnirzcc, Man., Aug. 26.—J. D. 
Stone, chemist in the laboratory of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
has resigned from that position for the 
purpose of returning to Toronto and 
there entering into laboratory work on 
his own account for the flour and grain 
trade. He will establish a suitable plant 
of this kind in Ontario and will devote 
himself entirely to the interests of mill- 
ers, bakers, grain men and others who 
can use such service. ; 

Mr. Stone was originally chemist with 
the Campbell Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
where he was employed up to time of 
amalgamation of that business with the 
Maple Leaf company. He is a graduate 
of Toronto University, where he spe 
cialized in applied science. He is also 4 
member of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, and is thoroughly quali- 
fied for his new undertaking. 

A. H. Batey. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Mixn., Aug. 28.—The inquiry 
for flour last week showed little change 
from that of the week previous. Quiet- 
ness continued, with buyers holdin ; to 
their policy of covering only imme iate 
requirements. A large run of wheat is 
looked for, and buyers want to see what 
the effect of it will be on the price level 
before committing themselves to pur- 
chases of any volume. The mills believe 
that there is bound to be a revival of the 
demand for flour before long. 

The durum flour trade bought a little 
flour last week and was inquiring quite 
steadily as to price changes, but the 
general tendency was to hold off from 
purchases of any consequence. With a 
more stable market, good buying is an- 
ticipated. 

The buying of rye by large houses who 
represent export connections is steady, 
but this does not have much effect on rye 
flour demand, and it is still limited to 
local users. 

Millfeed buyers are indifferent to the 
market situation, being pretty well cov- 
ered by old contracts which are caring 
for their needs. The call for deferred 
shipment was better than for immediate 
delivery. Good pasturage is still obtain- 
able, and this reduces current require- 


ments. The demand is mostly for bran. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

This WOOK 6c. ccccseveesees 27,270 74 
Last week .....- ‘sbeneea Nes 25,675 70 
Dast VER ccasccccnescesece 16,090 44 
TWO YeOPS QBO cccessccosses 3,175 23 

NOTES 

Canadian wheat is coming in, about 
50,000 bus having been received last week 


and going into storage. 

Clarence W. Wagar, of C. W. Wagar 
& Co., flour and feed dealers of Phila- 
delphia, was in Duluth last week. 

J. H. Riheldaffer, R. C. Schiller and 
EK. J. Pierce, all Minneapolis grain men, 
were on ‘change at Duluth today. 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes- 
Ames Co., arrived from New York this 
morning, and will remain here a few 
days. 

Barley receipts are picking up, and 
buyers are taking all offerings at old 
quotations. Not much corn or oats ar- 
riving. 

P. K. Corcoran, of the American Lin- 
seed Co., is here from New York, and is 
arranging for opening an office for the 
company here. 

Export houses were not much in evi- 
dence in the durum market last week. 
They picked up small lots occasionally, 
but were not pushing their buying. 

Receipts of spring durum, Saturday 

and Sunday, were the largest on the 
crop to date, and they found a fair de- 
mand from elevators and shippers. 
_ To-arrive sales of flaxseed are increas- 
ing, but general marketing has not be- 
gun. <A steady increase*in offerings is 
expected. Spot business is light, and re- 
ceipts very small. 

A boat brought in $8,258 bus flaxseed 
from Fort William last week, and after 
being unloaded into an elevator the duty 
was paid and it was reloaded on a vessel 
and sent to the lower lakes. 

Another cargo of Canadian screenings 
arrived last week, and went into eleva- 
tors for storage and later delivery. Min- 
neapolis interests brought it in. Eleva- 
tors are loading out a few cars of screen- 
ings regularly. A fairly good demand 
for mill oats has existed for some time. 

Some tonnage pressed on the market 
last week and broke the vessel rate on 
Wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, 14¢, the rate 
now quoted being 2c per bu. With an 
Increase in receipts of grain as the crop 
movement gets well under way, there 
Will undoubtedly be an increased demand 
for tonnage. 

Receipts of both spring and durum 
wheat are increasing. Buyers were keen 
for it and took everything offered, the 
market digesting all’ offerings remark- 
ably well. Mills and elevators were the 
leading buyers. A considerable propor- 
tion of the arrivals applied on contracts 
previously made. 

Receipts of rye at Duluth last week 
Were more than 3,000,000 bus, and this 
morning there were 536 cars on track. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A good export demand is sustaining the 
cash and future market fairly well, ship- 
ping operations are rather active, and 
the stuff is moving out fast enough so 
that stocks are not accumulating with 
great rapidity. Receipts since Aug. 1 
have been 8,749,000 bus, against 2,538,000 
last year. 
F, G. Cartson. 





Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 

































































ards act, during the month of July, 1922 
and 1921: 
Dark northern spring— 1922 1921 

ae ehecduetnegendes 775 1,193 
Te BD vccccseccesesene 853 909 
Be DB cecwvcccncserees 1,262 942 
All CUROTS 22 cccccccces 1,384 2,264 

TOE cccccccvcces 4,274 5,308 
Northern spring— 

De BD dewvecevuctesces 99 146 
Bs B sdcccecceccocses 147 79 
errr rr ere 77 89 
All OCROTS 2... cccsceee 165 84 

Ae eee 488 398 
Red spring— 
SS Serer ere Tee 3 ee 
Pi Se ghinevoesevesse ee 3 1 
BE Se bsws a oeneae see 11 2 
All OCHOPS 2... cccsccee 2 11 
DWOtAls cccccvvvases 19 14 
Total hard red spring... . 4,781 5,720 
Amber durum— 
PE Ke Kees sewsudeece 40 30 
dented nese gnenees 664 221 
DG OE See teas en nae es 381 78 
P< * Seer eee 92 46 
DOGG oaccccvccene 1,177 375 
Durum— 
i ER. eae es henesceveses 7 11 
PM ee gkneeianaee keg 62 151 
BO, BD asnscoccerscvnce 151 52 
All other@ ........000- 176 78 
WOOD oc ccccecce 396 292 
Red durum— 
SS Orrrerr rere 131 48 
| SPerrrreer sree 174 34 
i rrr rrr 59 7 
All other@ .......-00- 43 8 
ee 407 97 
Total durum ........... 1,980 764 
Dark hard winter— 
WEG, BD veeveveseccveses 920 1,446 
WOO. DB cccwtsescecccses 1,845 2,768 
| Pere ereeereree 1,155 923 
All others .......+.++. 975 561 
oo ee 4,895 5,698 
Hard winter— 
a Serer rr eee re 3,659 10,238 
BE Boece ssavecetcoses 9,841 23,406 
“SR RUeeereCrerTr rere. 6,602 7,916 
Be CD 05.06 0000500 4,348 4,003 
po) Pere ree 24,450 45,563 
Yellow hard winter— 

iy E. Ebetenesx sce ews 282 822 
eer ee 1,271 3,077 
a Serre er ee 505 974 
All others ......-00+5. 274 197 

BOAO oc dciscccces 2,332 5,070 
Total hard red winter... 31,677 56,331 
Red winter— 

TS EAT 537 995 
WG. OB ccvccvess arene e se 7,030 10,684 
| eS rere eer rare 6,930 10,703 
All others .........+:-. 4,911 6,742 

WORRN onc occas ss 19,408 29,124 
Western red— 
Bt A. Seedierekensanes 51 29 
ee Seer eee ey 28 26 
ES Perr rarer eo 1 7 
All OCROTS .cccccccsecs 6 1 
TORRE cccsccicebes 86 63 
Total soft red winter.... 19,494 29,187 
Hard white— 
| GAArrrrrerer eat 482 343 
geeuccsee cee a sen 174 161 
/ Sy errerrre rarer? 2 69 149 
r. oe, errr rere 21 86 
er 746 739 
Soft white— 
Pe ree ee ce 70 47 
Sr errs fee 234 247 
, “Bere rcveereececar 76 112 
Bil GUMOTS ce cccccsases 24 40 
Jere 404 446 
Western white— 
UE Jaa er ee 194 174 
OE ere eee ee 287 471 
SS BP Prere rr err 111 284 
cS eS rrr re Ser 8 54 
ee 600 983 
Total white wheat...... 1,750 2,168 
Mixed wheat— 

2 2S 974 1,246 
eer eee 3,264 5,934 
SL ee ee ee se 1,940 3,120 
Pe ETP Eee ee eer 1,305 1,560 

Total mixed wheat ...... 7,483 11,860 
Grand totals .............. 67,165 106,030 
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The market for new crop flours in the 
Pacific Northwest has been badly de- 
moralized by price cutting. Most of 
the damage has been done by a compara- 
tively small number of mills, but the ag- 
gregate of their offerings has been suf- 
ficient to unsettle buyers and make legiti- 
mate business very difficult. Straights 
have been offered at seaboard as low as 
$4.50@4.60 bbl, while club wheat was 
selling here at $1.08@1.10 bu. 

Most of these offerings have been for 
September delivery and, as ‘the quotations 
would hardly cover even the present cost 
of the raw material, they must have been 
predicated on a decline in the wheat 
market. Owing to large commitments of 
both wheat and flour for export in Sep- 
tember and October, Pacific wheats have 
reached an artificially high level. As 
there are still substantial short interests 
both among the grain exporters and mill- 
ers, September and October wheat is no 
lower than August, and as growers are 
holding out for high prices, influenced by 
the light crop in the Pacific Northwest, 
it is difficult to see how the mills which 
have been selling below the market are 
going to break even. They have ap- 
parently done themselves no good, and 
injured business for everybody else. 

On account of the short spring wheat 
crop in this state, Washington Big Bend 
blue-stem wheat commands a premium 
of about 5c bu over Montana dark spring 
at seaboard and about 15c bu over Mon- 
tana dark winter. As a result, coast mills 
are grinding much more Montana wheat 
than usual and are quoting Montana hard 
wheat bakers patents 25c bbl below bak- 
ers patents made from Washington hard 
spring wheats. In spite of this, Montana 
mills are quoting the bakery trade 25@ 
30c bbl under the prevailing quotations 
of coast millers for hard wheat bakers 
patents. 

Oriental flour inquiry continues fairly 
active, and some new business is being 
worked right along. The stronger mills 
are quoting export grades, basis 49-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., American seaboard, $4.90 
bbl’ for straights and $5.20 for cut-off, 
but these quotations are not being ad- 
hered to by some of the mills, particular- 
ly the smaller ones situated in the in- 
terior. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, 
$7.30@7.90 bbl; Montana, $6.50@7.15; 
Kansas, $6.80@7.50; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $6.40@7. Washington 
blue-stem family patent, new crop, is 40c 
bbl lower than old crop, and is quoted 
at $6.80@6.90 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons, 
and Washington bakers patent, basis 
98's, $6.65. 

The millfeed market is weak. Wash- 
ington mill-run is quoted at $26 ton to 
jobbers. Montana mixed feed is selling 
at $21.50@22. 


COTTON BAG SPECIFICATIONS 


Henry’s Tariff 10-B, issued by the 
Northern Pacific Freight Bureau, effec- 
tive Aug. 10, contains a modification for 
western classification territory ot the re- 
quirements of the consolidated freight 
classification freight tariff as to the cut 
of cotton flour bags, permitting that in 
western classification territory the cut 
of 44 bbl (48-50 lbs) brown bags is to be 
not less than 31 inches, against 33 inches 
provided for in consolidated freight clas- 
sification territory, and for 14 bbl (96-98 
Ibs) not less than 40 inches, against 42, 
thus permitting the continued use on 


the Pacific Coast of the smaller sizes long 
customary here. 

This also contains a further modifica- 
tion of the requirements of the consoli- 
dated freight classification that the guar- 
anty of compliance as to bag —_ 
tion must be printed on each bag, by 
permitting that the guaranty may_ be 
shown on the bill of lading. 

The western carriers have agreed that 
the following form of guaranty, over the 
signature of the mill, will be satisfac- 
tory: “We guarantee that cotton bags 
in this shipment meet the requirements 
of current western classification and 
published exceptions thereto as are law- 
fully on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

There are no penalties provided in the 
tariff for noncompliance with the cotton 
sacks specifications, such as the imposi- 
tion of a higher freight rate imposed 
for noncompliance in the case of ship- 
ments of flour in paper sacks, but car- 
riers would undoubtedly have the right 
to refuse shipments where the specifica- 
tions were not complied with. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 69 
EMet WOOK .cccccce 52,800 34,142 64 
ZOBP GRO ccccccece 52,800 30,636 57 
Two years ago..... 52,800 15,325 29 
Three years ago.... 52,800 20,410 38 
Four years ago..... 46,800 24,258 §1 
Five years ago..... 40,800 11,674 40 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TRIS WOOK .cccccss 57,00 35,487 62 

TE WRG ocecvsccs 57,000 31,456 55 

ZOSP OHO cvccccess 57,000 19,879 34 

Two years ago..... 57,000 18,940 33 

Three years ago.... 57,000 19,934 34 

Four years ago..... 57,000 9,672 16 

Five years ago..... 57,000 13,667 23 
* * 


Thirty-one interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Aug. 19, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 163,760 bbls of 
flour, made 80,679, or 49 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 45,777 made the previous 
fortnight by 28 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 158,700 bbls, or 26 per cent 
of capacity. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Cat., Aug. 26.—Flour 
buyers are still marking time in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices. The situation that 
existed some months ago when values 
were approximately 50c bbl higher than 
they are at present is the same, and it is 
a question, if wheat values decline an 
additional 10c bu with corresponding re- 
ductions in flour prices, whether buyers 
would show any greater degree of interest 
than at present. 

Little, if any, new crop flour has been 
sold to date, and apparently bakers are 
well fortified with old crop flour and will 
not be actively seeking the new crop until 
October. Mill prices this week are un- 
changed, and are as follows: Dakota 
standard patent, $7.50@7.80 bbl; Dakota 
clear, $6.90; Montana standard patent, 
$7.05; Montana clear, $6.15; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patent, 35c over standard 
patent (all new crop flour). Kansas 
standard patent, new crop, $6.50@6.75, 
old crop $7.30; Kansas fancy, old crop, 
$7.50; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $6.50@6.75; cut-off, $5.50@6,— 
98’s, cotton, delivered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market continues lifeless. 
Offerings are somewhat more liberal, with 
prices showing a moderate decline. East- 
ern red bran and mill-run, prompt ship- 
ment, are quoted at $27@27.50 ton, $1 








less for Pegler, white bran and mill- 
run, $82@338; low grade flour, $40,—de- 
livered, San Francisco. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO.’8 SURPLUS GROWS 


The Sperry Flour Co. earned $468,343, 
net, during the calendar year ended Dec. 
$1, as against @ loss of $2,042,747 during 
the previous year. That was the feature 
of Seward B. McNear’s report to stock- 
holders of the company at their annual 
meeting this week. Sales during the year 
of the report totaled $24,298,104, and al- 
though slightly less tnan the 1920 total 
were larger in volume, there being 2,214,- 
000 bbls flour sold during 1921, against 
1,709,000 in 1920. 

Mr. McNear’s appointment as presi- 
dent of the company was confirmed, and 
Dunning Rideout was re-elected vice 
president. No changes were made in the 
list of directors. 

NOTES 


I. S. Lambing, manager of the Poca- 
tello (Idaho) Flour Mills Co., is in San 
Francisco this week. 

Five thousand tons of California barley 
consigned to the Greek government, 
Smyrna, are being loaded on the Port 
Said Maru at Port Costa this week. 

W. F. Cordes, of San Francisco, has 
sued 64 Glenn County farmers in the 
justice court and seven in the superior 
court, as the result of the failure last 
year of the California Marketing Ex- 
change, a co-operative farmers’ organiza- 
tion. 

This week the wholesale price of bread 
was increased Ic in San Francisco, bring- 
ing the retail price up to 11%%c and léc 
a loaf. R. J. Workman, president and 
general manager of the California Bak- 
ing Co., stated that the rise in price 
came as a last resort to stabilize the bak- 
ing business with a fair operating profit 
to the bakers. 

On account of the increase in San 
Francisco bread prices which went into 
effect on Aug. 22 and because of the 
further declines in the price of flour by 
both milling companies and retail gro- 
cers, the Housewives’ League of San 
Francisco held a meeting and decided to 
make an investigation into all phases of 
the baking industry, to see if the in- 
crease in price is justified. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 26.—As the 
harvest of Montana’s wheat crop pro- 
gresses there is more and more of a ten- 
dency toward softening of prices. This 
week’s recession, however, is not very 
material and affects only the cheaper 
grade of flour and feeds. ‘There is no 
activity in the milling industry further 
than is required to handle immediate 
business, and none is expected in the 
near future. The prices current: patent 
flour $7.50 bbl and first clear $5, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $25 and standard middlings $27, 
same terms. 

NOTES 

According to the estimates of mill and 
elevator men of this city, Montana has 
elevator storage capacity for approxi- 
mately one half of this year’s wheat 
crop, which they estimate to be about 
36,000,000 bus. 

Five counties along the main line of 
the Great Northern Railroad have 
planned a corn show for Nov. 9-11, to be 
held at Malta. While this section of the 
state is in the tier of counties farthest 
north and touches the international bor- 
der, there is a substantial acreage of 
corn reported to be in excellent condi- 
tion this year. Montana corn growers 
have been able to make most satisfactory 
showings in their crops of recent years. 
A dent corn similar to that popular in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota is used. 

Seventy-two cars were spotted for ele- 
vators for loading wheat on the Butte 
division of the Great Northern Railroad 
on one day this week, that being the high 
mark for the division so far this season. 
The Great Northern has its shops 
manned, and is keeping the rolling stock 
going to patrons as fast as required. 

ere is no appreciable effect of the 
strike, it is reported. There have been 
some cases of shortage on the Milwaukee 
Railroad between this city and Harlow- 
ton, but this has been more due to 
the excessive rush of farmers to get the 
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grain to the elevator, and to the fact 
that threshing has been unusually rapid 
over that territory, than to delay in han- 
dling by the railway company. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 
Los Ancetes, Cat., Aug. 26.—The local 
flour mills reduced their prices on family 
flour this week 20c per bbl. 


NOTES 


Ira Lambing, president Pocatello 
(Idaho) Flour Mills Co., is spending a 
few days in Los Angeles on a business 
trip. 

The Valley Feed & Supply Co., of 
San Gabriel, organized about two years 
ago, has made considerable additions to 
its plant. 


Fire destroyed the grain warehouse 
and feed mill operated by E. W. Chase, 
at Brawley, on Aug. 16, and also a ship- 
ping shed of the Mission Produce Co. 
Loss about $20,000. The grain warehouse 
of the Balfour-Guthrie Co., adjoining 
these buildings, was saved. 

Colonel Harris Weinstock, former state 
market director, died at Palo Alto on 
Aug. 22 as a result of injuries received 
when thrown from his horse. Mr. Wein- 
stock became widely known in this state 
for his work of organizing vegetable 
— and ,for promoting Netter mar- 

eting conditions. 


OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Aug. 26.—The flour 
market is unsettled. Prices named on 
new crop by some mills as effective later 
are being put into effect now by others. 
All the mills are listing old and new 
family patents at $6.95. Bakers hard 
wheat in the old list holds at $7.15, and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $6.95. In 
the new list, bakers hard wheat is quot- 
ed at $6.25 and blue-stem patents at 
$6.50. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TOR WO ocecccse 57,000 30,257 5 
Last week .... 57,000 22,475 33 
TeOr GOO ...3% - 48,000 27,255 56 
Two years ago..... 48,000 17,581 36 
Three years ago.... 42,600 32,916 77 
Four years ago..... 40,500 34,315 84 
Five years ago..... 33,000 11,559 35 


There is some inquiry from the Orient 
for flour, but no new export business in 
wheat is reported. A number of old 
wheat sales are believed to be still un- 
covered, and to fill these sales buyers 
have been paying prices which kept this 
market above a parity with the East by 
5@10c. In spite of this premium, farm- 
ers have been very slow sellers. 

ae August wheat bids at the ex- 
change: hard white, $1.09 bu; soft white, 
$1.10; western white, $1.10; hard winter, 
$1.07; northern spring, $1.07; western 
red, $1.04. 

There is only a moderate interest in 
coarse grains. Closing bids: white oats, 
$32 ton; gray oats, $32; brewing barley, 
$29; feed barley, $27.50; No. 2 eastern 
yellow corn, $28.50. 

The millfeed market is quiet and weak. 
List prices: mill-run, $31 ton; middlings, 
$43; rolled oats, $44; rolled barley, $36@ 
38; scratch feed, $48; cracked corn, $39. 


* * 


At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Association, Frank E. 
Ryer was elected president, T. A. Riggs 
vice president, R. S. McCarl secretary- 
treasurer, and A. M. Chrystall and H. A. 
Martin directors. 

_ J. M. Lownspatr. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Utan, ay 26.—Movement of 
crops continues to be retarded by the 
railroad strike, although some 1922 wheat 
is now appearing on the market. Owing 
to the small storage facilities on farms 
in southern Idaho and throughout Utah, 
compared with the average crop yield, 
the grain must be moved in the near fu- 
ture to the terminal elevators and mills. 
Railroad companies have promised their 
co-operation, so that a more pronounced 
movement is anticipated in a short time. 

Prices of grain remained steady 
throughout the week, the following being 
the Ogden quotations today, including 
freight paid to Ogden: Utah winter 
wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 80@90c bu; 





Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft white 62@ 
72c, No. 1 hard white 58@78c; Idaho 
winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard 80@95c, 
No. 1 hard 75@85c, No. 2 soft white 65 
@85c, No. 2 hard white 80@90c; Idaho 
hard spring wheat, No. 1 dark northern, 
80@95c; Idaho white feed oats, 38-lb, 
bulk, $1.68@1.73 per 100 lbs; eastern 
corn, No. 2 yellow $1.36@1.38, No. 2 
mixed $1.34@1.36. 
NOTES 

W. C. Nuttall, former accountant and 
assistant general manager of the Utah 
Cereal Food Co. in Ogden, has been ap- 
pointed senior accountant of the Utah 
state road commission. 

J. S. Carver, a pioneer grocer of Og- 
den and one of the Utah Cereal Food 
Co. founders and original directors, is ill 
at a local hospital following a fall down 
a flight of stairs. The grocery firm 
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which he heads has made a voluntary 
assignment to creditors, in order that a] 
claims may be adjusted. 

Operation of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. mill in Ogden has been delayed 
owing to the nonarrival of electrical 
equipment with which to complete jp- 
stallation. The shipments, it is said, 
have been held up by the railroad strike. 


With capital stock of $25,000, the 
Globe Mills, Inc., has been incorporated 
in Utah, the first board of directors be- 
ing W. E. Keller and O. H. Morgan, both 
B. Seybert and Arie Van de Grauf, of 
of Los Angeles, and E. R. Alton, C. H, 
Ogden. The directors are officials of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., E. R., 
Alton being the Ogden manager. The 
purpose of the corporation is to manu- 
facture flour and cereals, according to 
the papers filed. W. E. Zuppany, 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, by p: 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Belgium ...... 14 3 ee “i ee 
Bermuda ..... 1 3 2 2 1 
British Guiana. 10 14 7 8 7 
Br. 8S. Africa.. 2 1 2 q 3 
Br. W. Indies.. 49 38 $1 33 35 
CUBR cccccccce 3 7 9 14 11 
Denmark . 7 5 15 23 25 
Finland 1 2 4 5 8 
Germany 2 ee 9 3 1 
 Scccees se én es ee 1 
Hongkong .... .. 1 10 
JAPAN ..cce.ee os ee es 2 5 
Netherlands .. 2 1 2 a 1 
Newfoundland. 15 35 62 59 30 
Egypt ...cceee oe oe 1 1 3 
Morocco ...... 1 2 2 
GHIMB cccveces ov eo os ee 
Fr. W. Indies... .. os * 
MPEOMIS 2c ccc. ce es oe 
EMBETOD sc cccses ae 6 es 
Dee swewsen «v 1 1 1 
Poland ........ oe ee ¢0 
INOFWOAY .cccccs se ee - 9 19 
eee es ee 1 
Sweden ....... 1 ee 2 2 1 
WED “Se ceess. a8 10 19 26 8 
U. Kingdom...338 231 434 545 478 
United States... 1 5 42 101 83 
Venezuela ..... q 2 4 10 9 
Others ........ 5 3 6 6 6 

Totals ....454 361 659 856 748 


ncipal 

Jan. Feb. March April May June Jul) Tota! 
2 . rr se 1 oe a 20 
1 3 2 1 2 2 2 22 
11 15 21 7 12 13 1 139 
1 4 6 7 6 5 t 47 
39 42 91 36 45 37 51 527 
12 14 20 6 10 19 1 136 
15 22 22 6 11 16 174 
5 14 27 35 10 17 134 
3 7 8 2 8 8 54 
5 2 1 ee ~ 4 15 
16 9 14 4 1 ee , 55 
11 20 8 1 5 6 64 
4 9 2 6 3 1 41 

18 15 21 8 34 33 1 349 
1 2 13 ia 3 5 30 
1 oe 2 ee 2 ee 10 
o« 1 12 1 11 1 30 
2 2 1 3 1 10 
ee 1 ee 5 2 6 15 
1 5 1 ‘2 16 

1 3 8 ee oe 3 21 
oe ee 12 ee ee 1 13 
7 1 oa 3 9 3 51 
1 11 1 1 15 83 1 127 
1 6 5 2 6 4 1 40 
6 16 16 70 23 32 232 
402 377 570 235 304 401 24 4,562 
56 61 71 63 67 48 { 641 
7 7 16 5 10 7 86 
8 8 7 6 10 7 80 
632 665 986 512 617 765 481) 7,741 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and c 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and es! 


endar 
United 
mates 


of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 
February ..... 9,77 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 
March ....+.+. 9,957 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 
April ......c00 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,688 11,274 7,376 8,516 7,824 
May cccccecee 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
Te 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 
TOF occcceses 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,171 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 6,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 cans 
September . 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 tees 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 eae 
November . 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,618 9,889 10,221 see 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 sees 
Totals .... 116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 108,583 120,959 ‘12,528 
The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
111,970 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 106,427 122,188 


*Seven months. 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice 
100 100 100 
112 100 101 
124 99 104 
130 102 105 
164 125 119 
176 156 148 
179 174 174 
205 188 200 
177 164 109 
157 153 107 
154 148 107 
155 146 107 
155 143 108 
157 140 109 
‘ 157 140 110 
July, 1922..... 157 144 110 
Maximum’*.... 267 213 194 215 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, |! 


Round 

Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs [utter 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
108 102 106 108 102 94 
89 100 103 120 99 93 
155 106 110 146 109 103 
253 152 130 169 139 127 
188 196 165 176 165 151 
224 205 174 205 182 177 
371 194 177 353 197 183 
182 158 154 145 148 135 
194 139 136 113 145 118 
194 140 135 116 140 120 
182 144 138 118 92 120 
171 147 141 122 92 118 
176 147 146 120 97 117 
206 150 150 121 99 117 
212 150 153 121 104 119 
606 217 202 485 268 204 
flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 


920; 


butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 





si Canada—Grain Stocks 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of complete stocks of grain in Canada 4 
close of the fiscal year, March $1, 1922, the quantities in farmers’ hands estimated 


reports of crop correspondents, in bushels: 


t the 
from 





Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 

Public terminal elevators, Fort Wil- a 

liam and Port Arthur ......... 21,641,137 6,101,900 1,966,139 607,441 976,198 
Private términal elevators, Fort 

William, Port Arthur, and Win- " 

BIE co cccccvccceccoscnccceccs 11,161,956 2,005,405 347,948 133,212 75,364 
Afloat, Fort William and Pt. Arthur DUT cStestas  at¢teasa ‘s6anneee pes see 
Interior terminal elevators......... 2,363,114 1,482,397 56,266 11,810 14,252 
Country elevators, western division. 20,623,889 10,691,500 2,556,227 638,120 646,858 
Public elevators in the East........ 2,198,329 2,571,009 610,043 = .......- 225 012 
SS. ear 10,998,505 6,003,399 1,102,649 179,711 197,733 
SS A . Re eee 4,000,000 150,000 14,000 ......-:; 8,000 
In farmers hands .......s.cccccece 41,649,000 147,604,000 14,901,000 618,000  4,538,80 

Totals 114,986,086 175,609,610 21,554,272 3,188,297 6,602,776 
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- receipts. Basis steady, except on yellow, quiet. Prices about unchanged Corn flour demand for cash wheat at times. Receipts 
: which is reduced %@lic, No. 2 selling 3%c $1.60@1.65, yellow and white granulated corn were light, and for the most part were dis- 
Quotations corrected to date shown. over September price, with white and mixed meal $1.60, yellow and white cream meal posed of. Receipts, 461 cars, against 700 last 
on parity at discount of 1%4c under yellow. $1.55@1.60, pearl and granulated hominy week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.08@1.11; 
No. 2 white closed at 62%c; No. 2 yellow, $1.60, oatmeal $2.65, jute, car lots, per 100 No. 3 red, $1.04@1.06; No. 4 red, $1; No. 3 

KANSAS CITY, AUG, 26 64c; No. 2 mixed, 62\%c. Ibs. Rolled oats, $2.37% per 90-lb sack. hard, $1, 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 162 LINSEED MEAL—Fine ground $43.60 ton, CORN—Market weak the first two days of 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.0.b., cars; last week, 89; last year, 207. Ship- pea size $44.60, f.0.b., Chicago. Supplies have the week, followed by stronger conditions, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: pers and maltsters keep tables cleared; of- been slightly replenished, but demand is suf- largely due to reports of damage to the crop. 
Patent .....-+ereeeeree one reress $5.85 @6.50 ferings moderate. Iowa was quoted at 50 ficient to take care df offerings. Speculative buying was confined mostly to 
Srcciahs .. «sin ane MERE E eae eS 5.15 @5.70 @58c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 51@58c; Min- — - si —_ December delivery. Receipts, 250 cars, 
ge ar ne ori a. 4.00 @4.30 nesota, 50@58c; Dakota, 50@58c; feed and WEER’S RECEIPTS AND. SHIPMENTS against 295 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
Ganand CLOG? scccceesssccereceses 3.00 @3.50 rejected, 50@53c. Week's receipts and shipments of flour corn, 60c; No. 6 white, 57c. 

a b f and grain (000's omitted): OATS—Practically inactive. Receipts, 134 

MILLFEE ah oo _ en ouee ~ WESES RECEIPTS AND GHIFHENTS Receipts Shipments— cars, against 183 last week. Cash prices: 
scattered territory e fore part of wee h t e —- on A owe § Se = eK. as 28: 
and prices stronger, but sales made past Sow , a — an 1098 aeet 1988 er No. 2 oats, 35@36c; No. 3 oats, 35c. 
ay ¥ change om s ¢ ‘ oes o9 = 7 , vs al a 2 NY 
days reflected — 2 ~~ ae eae Flour, bbis.. 64,640 47,250 17,930 23,100 Wheat, bus.... 2,971 2,519 4,548 3,880 WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
week. Shorts also unchanged, with g000+ Wheat, bus. 74,975 699,255 189,625 514,692 i 7 : 27 55 
steady demand, Current quotations, per ton ee ° sere. eee or “022 =~€6s Corn, bus...... 2,471 5,207 1,327 3,355 Receipts Shipment 
steady dvmaneks: bran, $14@14.50; brown Corn, bus... 204,805 1,500,575 62,800 976,185 Oats, bus...... 2,680 1,852 2,369 1,666 “ne tenn «teak teal 
in 100-Ib sacks: Morte, 921038 Oats, bus... 504,080 619,695 209,850 484,895 Rye’ bus....... 163 122 243 286 , 192 923 192 
hore 166) oe oo Barley, bus. 258,160 321,360 54,470 95,780 Bariey, bus 322 190 69 10g lour, bbis. 84,400 156,040 115,990 191,260 

WHEAT—Cash wheat prices at one time Rye, bus.... 73,020 95,420 45,300 145,264 1 ae WYR't, bus. 1,055,388 1,889,906 1,286,410 8889,3 
showed a gain of several cents, the market Feed, tons.. 2,520 2,430 4,889 6,782 - Corn, bus.. 542,100 404,500 348,575 322,9 
advancing each day until Friday. Declines BUFFALO, AUG. 26 Oats, bus.. 474,000 464,000 412,070 378,740 
Friday and Saturday put prices po 4 le CHICAGO, AUG. 26 FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, de gg EE Bags ca'aee 11,780 bo 
over © week age She Bien Sous See Sow FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, carloads: Spring m o ec ca at 
2c higher for oom oan Se hear audios f.0.b., Chicago: Best patent spring ...........0.0. $7.25 @7.50 
soft desig Cc. eman ~ ~ Bakers patent .....ccccccceseccee 6.75 @7.00 PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 26 
the early part of the week, and the supply SPRING WHEAT FLOUR PE shi Scitecentteaeeraees 5.50@5.7 FLOUR—Receipts, 3 200 bbis, and 14,403 
con el “y ca SA ian "taaer cae Leading Minneapolis brands, % Second clear ae ae ee ar ee $.35@3.50 446 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to ‘Lon- 
pt a iy by 1 and outside alin and sacks, per 196 lbs, to the rétail eee EEE PMNS vececescessersees 4.75@5.00 aon, 2,000 to Ceuta and 2,000 to Melilla. 
principally ry — el, og BS a cen BS” NE agli a ae aly sete 7.65 @7.85 Rye, straight ......ccccececseeees 4.50@4.75 Quotations per 196 lbs packed in 140-Ib 
— ote ge ae aes aueae ith Spring patents, jute ...........4. 6.40 @7.00 Rye, Gark ...ccccsccccccececscces 3.50@4.00 jute pg , 
ples. (1006 “hare ’ ’ Snr j j ni =~ 
good to high protein, was in good request Socter «dled ltt eee ee Bran, per ton .......ec-sseeceee 9. Gunes Bertin Bret PATER .0.cccccesoses $7.50 @8.00 
me OF pa ioe ——_ _— 7 Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.25 @3.60 Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@21.00 Spring standard Patent .....-++++ 7.00@ Ge 
gs ss wren agy “thie class of grain mh City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.50@8.00 eae o eee @24.50 or bisied yowed oe eA Ave Stites <> 
oa ae : Bp h ae Flour middlings .........+- peomerretar oy ard winter short patent ........ 5 @6.50 
reduced, Demand for hard wheat closed the HARD WINTER FLOUR Red dog, per ton ............+- @ 34.00 Hard winter straight ............ 5.75 @6.25 
— witha See Seti ggg oe First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.50@6.25 Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.90@ 2.00 Soft winter straight ............. 4.75 @6.25 
$117 phe : 3 “96c@$1 17 No “i 94c@$1 14: Patent, 95 per cent ......ccceeeee 5.00@5.50 Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 29.00@31.25 RYE FLOUR—In moderate but ample sup- 
‘4 f Pe h “ "No ‘ $1.03@1 04 No. 2 $1 01@ Clear, Bananas, Jute ..cccccscsccce 4.25@5.00 Cracked corn, per tom .......++.5 28.50@29.50 ply, and quiet at former rates. Quotations: 
o ae No. 8 96@99e No. 4 93@95c. . SOF = FLOUI Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@29.50 $5@5.25 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 
spd ais Mliagilincts ps . gi oe SOFT WINTER 4OUR 7 Gluten feed, per ton ............ sees + @34,25 WHEAT—Market advanced 1%c early in 

CORN— Doman’ S058. SaS She amet ef Potent, senthern, Jute .....-.-.+- $5.20@5.50 Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 43.50@43.75 week, but afterwards lost 1c of improvement 
ferings were absorbed quickly. Prices ad- Straight, southern, jute ......... 4.80@5.10 Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton...... 39.50@40.00 and closed quiet. Receipts, 972,458 bus; ex- 
vanced about 3%¢ on all varieties. Cash Clear, southern, jute ............ 3.75@4.20 Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... -++++@ 3.00 ports, 499,976; stock, 1,405,785. Quotations, 
prices: white corn, No. 1 55%c, No. 2 55%%c, . Reground oat hulls, sacked..... o eee @13.00 car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 3 55c, No. 4 54%e; yellow corn, No. 1 RYE FLOUR Muckwheat. 106 tbe ......:<.... eee ete ~ . 4. a é : cocnilatiatets 

2c, No. 2 62e, No. Jo. : . . ee ; . Me. 8 POR WIMREE oc cccceccces 11% @1.14% 
corn, No 1 Oe Se so @e5 Ke, No 3 aoe oon pace Te gge Bong epee ei 300 9 4.08 WHEAT—There was an active demand for No, 3 red winter ..........:. 1.08% @1.11% 
cain. Na _— : : . , Eee SeCees aes soft winter from feed mixers. Millers were No. 4 red winter ..........-. 1.04% @1.07% 
Silec, N 4 54e. WHEAT—Receipts, 1,584 cars, compared also good buyers, but inclined to hold off No. 5 red winter ..........-. 1.00% @ 103t4 

WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS — oo gp Fo yee . a a. re oo ad — a a be er No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.02 @1.05 

R 8 } ng demand only fair, with local mills nigh price for spot offerings, e marke No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... .97 @1.00 
— = after red winter wheat. Elevator interests was steady all week, and closed firm at $1.17 No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... "94 @ .97 
Flour, bbis. 29,900 27,950 88,400 120,900 want hard winter principally. Winter spot for No. 1 red; No. 2 red, $1.14; No. 3 red, No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... .90 @ .93 
Wh't, bus. 1,956,150 8,173,500 1,576,800 3,698,760 Prices up 3% @ée on the week, and spring § = $1.11,—on track, through billed, Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
Corn, bus 250 150,000 201,250 345,000 5@6c. Cash market without special feature. CORN—Little change from last week. according to quality P ‘ pn 
Oats, bus 277,100 42,000 63,000 Receipts light, on account of railroad strike. Buyers wanted track receipts and paid quo- . aliens ee P 
ae” eon ie pe on'300 ered a? 868 First car of new spring wheat arrived latter tations readily, Closing strong: No. 2 yellow, MILLFEED—Quiet, but supplies small and 
Barley, bus 12/000 57.000 7'300 ©.12'300.~=Ss Part of week from North Dakota. It graded *5e: Mo. & yellow, T4c: Mo. 4 yellow, 780; values generally well sustained. Quotations, 
Bran, tons. 1.020 1180 3260 4.920 No. 2 northern, tested 57 Ibs per bu, and No. 5 yellow, 72c; No. 6 yellow, 69%c,—on car lots, per ton: 
Hay, tons.. 4,296 3,036 "816 "928 sold at $1.15%, or 14c over September. Pre- track, through billed. ia Spring bran ..........sce.eeeee$ $29.50@ 23.50 
— ~~ Agee wed = = —_ sts oO: r and strong after the open- Soft winter bran ............+. 23.00 @ 23.50 
TATKER y F: cas rices for e week, w : . ; Sts ar i ings - 24.25@2 
MILWAUKEE, AUG. 26 Pon, — oe ing, especially for choice weights, and with peat Bir soem HLBEETSD SHES kapoe otek 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- ‘ : : offerings light the closing was firm. No. 20» (aituc* ican beachepuelertavied 36.00@37.00 
ton, per bbl, f.0.b., Milwaukee: _ , ee ee white, 39%c; No. 3 white, 38c; No. 4 white, Wee Meee FASYESKESH Hoe Seek ons petciaal 
red, ...-+- @ Ce @ wee wv nnn 36%c,—on track, through billed. CORN—The market for export deliveries 
one Old Ne pd 2 red. 100% @105% 102% @108 116 @124 n= : : os advanced 1%c under light offerings, but de- 
Spring patemt ssriscas $7.15 @7. 45 $6. 75@7.10 1 hd. 101% @108 103 @110%120 @124 BARLEY—Dull, Nothing desirable of- mand only moderate. Local car lots declined 
Spring s raight .0s<s6e 6.70@7.20 6.35@6.60 2 hd. 101% @106% 103 @109 115% @123% fered on spot, and maltsters out of the %c early in week, but afterwards recovered 
winet ClOAS .1casvianes - 5.75 @6.00 -25 @5.856 1 n, s 107% @116% 106 @124%..... ee market for shipment. Malting was quoted and closed frm ” Receipts 45,119 bus: ex- 

Second clear ) . 4 Me f 5S Ree og S ¢ 5 590 rack ‘ § . , %, S Ss; 3 
os nd ClCAT seeeeeees 4.25@4.95 3.95@4.85 2n, s 103% @115% 106% @116% ..... ae at 62@ oe. and feed at 61@62c, ie — . ports, 171,451; stock, 67,987. Quotations: car 
Kansas patent ....... eee @.... 6.50@6.75 1 dn 115% @126% 109% @129% ..... (SS through billed. Malting 62@64c, c.i.f., Buf- lata, te aemack élecnter. We. 5 te eteiLe 
Kansas straight @ 6.05 @6.2 fal , Li p 2 « 2c, 
ics deur GE eso osy «2 2 M118 @122% 118 123% 118% @144 yin : No. 3 73% @74'4c, No. 4 72% @73%c; car lots, 
Rye flour, straight ... ix ah ert $1 50 CORN—Receipts, about 1,480 cars, com- _RY E ge Ra age os So aey _ No. 2 for local trade, No. 2 yellow 80% @81c, No. 3 
Rye flour, dark ..... ee at 9 pared with 853 last week. New high points was quoted a he close today at foc, ¢ yellow 79@S80c. 

Gams fon + eed Gon iaebies 8 “a 6 on present movement were registered in fu- track, through billed. CORN PRODUCTS—Firm in sympathy 
Corn: 100 lbs init 1.55@1.60 ee ele tures, December reaching 57c and May 60c. with raw material, but trade quiet. Quota- 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs .... 1.60@1.60 ....@.... Spot prices steady to lc higher on the week. TOLEDO, AUG. 26 tions: 

TEPER . : Trade active, and shipping sales totaled 2,- " 7 - . I 

MILLI EERD—Dull. Prites nominally un- 250,000, mostly for export Cash prices: FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, Kiln-dried— 100- ke 
chang Middlings range $1.50 ton over Bali i ‘ 5 98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.40; spring, $6.35@6.40; Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ 1.8 
bran. Meal nominally lower; gluten feed 50c This week Laat i Pe rl Kansas, $6@6.10. Yellow table meal, fancy ...........+++- 185 
ton I r _ Inquiry fair; sales for quick 1 mix... 63% @64% oa? a ye “y MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’'s, per ton, f.o.b., OATS—tTrade slow, and market declined 
shipment limited. Deferred offers scant, and 2 mix... 60% @64% 60%@64 53 @56% : ; . 
aah : Awe ’ % @63% 2% @55% Toledo: 1%ec. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
around ‘t prices, Standard bran, $16.50@ 3 mix... 60 @64 60% @68 52% @ 55% ceipts, 69,907 bus; exports, 29,944; stock 
17; winter bre 17 ° 2 : 4 mix... 59% @63% seed deetes 54 @54% Winter wheat bran ........ ..++$18.60@19.00 mae ta ee ee BP aig Ry og 

, ran, $17@17.50; standard fine R1L “ ° 2 87,771. Quotations: No. 2 white 43@43%c, 
middlings, $18@18.50; flour middlings, $22@ B mix... GOK OQES «1 Deeee seve @51% Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 21.50 @22.00 No. 3 white 41% @ 42c 
25; re =, $30@32.50; rye feed $15 @15.50; 6 mix... 61% @62% ert 43 @52 Winter wheat middlings ....... 24.00@ 24.50 sala < diigo 
hominy fed, $25,50@26.60; reground oat 1 Yellow. 62 @64% 62% @63% 53 @56% WHEAT—Receipts, 120 cars, 65 contract. OATMEAL —Guist and without important 
feed, 3 a9; old process oil meal, $42@ 2 yellow. 61% @64% 62%@64% 53 @56% CORN change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
42.50: onseed meal, $37.50@41; ’ gluten 3 yellow. 60% @64% 61% @63% 52%@56%4 OR} 8, sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
feed, §: —all in 100-1b sacks es 4 yellow. 60% @63% 61 @63% 51%@55% OATS—Receipts, 42 cars, 30 contract. two 90-lb sacks, $5.50; patent cut, per two 

\ +4 : yellow 9% @63 60% @63 50 54 nd 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-I1b 

HI 5 yellow. 59% @63% % @ @54% : I ks, $7.60 1 barley, in 100-II 
34 y 1 ‘Declined 8c for spring; winters 6 yellow. 59% @63 60% @63% 48 @53 WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3. 
it: last a. Receipts, 54 cars; last week, 1 white. ....@63% 61%@61% 53 @56% Receipts Shipments 
LN Dod Tee tDsorbing demand from 2 white. 60%@64% 60%@64 53 @56% 1922 1921 1922 1921 age 
Basis on “pring poster: or, Small offerings. 3 white. 60 @63% 60%@63% 54% @56 Wheat, bus.. 168,000 95,200 2,350 97,950 BALTIMORE, AUG. 26 
and le higher” No T dark mers stronger § 4 white. 59% @63% 60 @63 61% @55 Corn, bus.... 53,750 27,500 5,715 8,430 FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
14a@% ver aiiaaa = wornerm Sue ¢ white. 56% O43 60 @62 ..+-@.... Oats, bus.... 36,100 413,650 17,303 24,145 cottons: 
ordins.- st, Mtinneapolis September price; ¢ white. 59 @62% ....@61% 48 @52 ‘ : eal eee 

1 1orthern, 5@10c discount. No. 1 : Spring first patent, new.......... $6.50@6.75 
hard vinter sold at 4@4%e over September; anced pre- ST. LOUIS, AUG, 26 Spring standard patent, new..... 6.00 @6.25 
No. 1 winter, 3@3%c over. No. 1 dark ™iums 1@1%c on the week, and general good FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, | Hard winter short patent ........ 6.40@ 6.65 
Dako!a northern closed at $1.16@1.22, No. 2 demand continues. Spot prices 1@2c higher. 6an Gt bathe: Hard winter straight ........00¢+ 5.90@6.15 
$1.13 1.19, No. 3 $1.08@1.16, No. 4 $1.02@ Receipts of new oats not heavy, but situa- et eee . Soft winter short patent .......... 5.40@5.65 
1.10, 5 91¢@$1.04; No. 1 red winter $1.05 tion is firm and good undertone dominant. SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Soft winter straight (near-by)... 4.40@4.65 
@1.05'2. No. 2 $1.04@1.05, No. 3 $1.02@1.03, Cash prices: ne >" SE SR NT Raa $6.60@6.90 Rye flour, white .............+6- 1.50@5.00 
No. ''c@$1.01; No. 5 97@98c; No. 1 hard This week Last week’ Last year Standard <a Lapeer tee a eee 6.25 @6.60 Rye flour, standard ON ree ee 3.50 @4.00 
3 st... 1-06@1.06%, No. 2 $1.05%@1.06, No. 1 white. 32 @36 32 @35 34% @38% first clear .........-+s+sssseeeee 4.75@5.00 ‘City mills’ jobbing prices: 4 
2 ‘2 @1.05; No. 1 mixed $1.03@1.14, No. 2 white. 31% @36 31 @34 33 @40 City mills’ spring DE cchibagenhseees $8.75 
$1.0¢ $1, 12, No. 3 leas 09, No. 4 91c@ 8 white. 30 @35 29% @36% 29 @36% HARD WINTER FLOUR City mills’ winter patent fn} 0d4as 60408 6.60 

on aes 5 87c@$1.0 4 white. 30 @33% 29 @32% 22 @31% Patent ...<<s ane em re Ais 5.60@6.00 City mills’ winter straight ...... seeees 6.10 
+ R -Advanced Ava Receipts, 52 cars; RYE—Receipts, 119 cars, compared with i  SVCRT URE Cee CTCL 5.00@5.40 MILLFEED—Unchanged and lifeless. Quo- 
ary me 44; last year, 77. Offerings fair, 185 last week and 94 a year ago. Spot prices Firat Clear .wccccccccsccccvccccses 3.75 @4.25 ery in 100-1b sacks, _ an ore —— 

‘' good milling and shipping demand. 2@8c lower. Trade fair.~ Big export busi- — 21.50@22; soft winter bran, $23@24; stand- 
Has mproved. No. 2 sold at %@lic over ness said to be under way via Montreal. No. SOFT WINTER FLOUR ard middlings, 23.50@24; flour middlings, 
Ne ber price, No. 1 closed at 69% @70c; 2 ranged 69% @7l1c, compared with 70% @7ic |) eer eee ice fee 5.25 @5.50 $30@31:; red dog, $35@36; city mills’ mid- 
ry '95% @69%c; No. 3, 67% @68\%c; No. 4, last week and 98c@$1.02 a year ago. Sep- Straight ..... PIE RSE eS 4.70@4.90 dlings, $23.50@24. 

‘ “ tember closed today at 68%c, December at First clear .......sesceeeesevees » 3.60@4.00 WHEAT—Advanced 1@2c; demand fair, 

O\"S—Advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 240 71%¢ and May at 75%c. MILLFEED—Market dull and uninterest- movement large. Receipts, 1,122,942 bus; 
Sp ist week, 208; last year, 293. Offer- BARLEY—Spot prices slightly easier on ing. Demand light, and offerings in keeping. exports, 985,127; stock, 2,886,726 Closing 

. fair, but readily taken by cereal mills the week. Shipping trade fair, but export Quotations showed little change, with pos- prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 31. 14%; spot 
a 'ppers. Basis improved, No. 3 white demand dead. Receipts light. The range sibly a tendency toward slight strength at No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.05; August, 
Led ‘ling %e under to 2%c over Septem- was 47@57c, compared with 48@58c last times. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: $1.05; September, $1.04 bid; range of south- 
lo ©, according to weight. No. 3 white week and 50@68c a year ago. At the close, hard winter bran, $16@16.50; soft bran, ern for week, 55c@$1.04%. 

“ae te at 31% @34%c. today, September registered 52c and De- $16.50@17; gray shorts, $24@25. CORN—Gained 4%c:; movement and de- 
soe ‘?N—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 142 cember 54c, WHEAT—The first of the week the wheat mand good for season. Receipts, 14,480 bus; 
pide ast week, 110; last year, 1,059. Good CORN GOODS—Domestic business some- market fluctuated, but this condition entirely exports, 121,143; stock, 271,630. Closing 
emand, local and shipping, for moderate what lighter this week, and export demand disappeared at the close. There was a fair prices: domestic No. 2 yellow or better, 








970 


track, 80c; contract, spot, 77c; range of 
southern for week, 75 @80c. 

OATS—Off % @ic; demand and movement 
emall. Receipts, 172,956 bus; stock, 256,193. 
Closing prices: No, 2 white, domestic, 42c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 40% @4lc. 

RYE—Down 1%c; movement and demand 
big. Receipts, 827,054 bus; exports, 1,162,- 
164; stock, 245,054. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 80%c; a small bag lot 
of new southern brought 95c. 





BOSTON, AUG. 26 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks, new wheat 
basis: 


Spring patents, special short...... $7.75 @8.00 
Spring patents, standard ........ 6.75 @7.40 
Spring first clears .......-.++.+55 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter patents ...........-+ 5.90@6.50 
Soft winter patents ..........++. 5.90@6.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.25@5.65 
Soft winter clears ........+6.5e58 5.00@5.50 
Rye flour, white patent .........- 4.75 @4.85 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
barely steady. Spring bran, $22.50@22.75 for 
standard and $23.75@24 for pure; winter 
bran, $23.50@24; middlings, $25.50@31; 
mixed feed, $25@31; red dog, $37; gluten 
feed, $36.20; gluten meal, $50.95; hominy 
feed, $32.50; stock feed, $33; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $15.50; cottonseed meal, $40.50@44 
for new and $42@46 for old; linseed meal, 
$46.50@47,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

CORN MEAL—Market lower, with quiet 
demand. Yellow granulated $1.90, bolted 
yellow $1.85, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.60, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market slow and prices un- 
changed at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 26,135 25,805 ..... «sss 
Wheat, bus... 28,490 9,420 658,459 68,078 
CO, WEB ec cccs seece Gees  eveove 78 
Oats, bus..... 111,780 25,250 446,050 6,784 
Rye, bus.....- 2,645 1,345 1,104 1,220 
Barley, bus... 1,335 ..... eee 
Millfeed, tons. 20 20 eos 
Corn meal, bbls 75 200 
Oatmeal, cases. 600 1,825 


Oatmeal, sacks. 300 500 ° 

Exports from Boston during the ann pan 
ing Aug. 26: 40,000 bus wheat to Liverpool, 
60,000 bus oats to Antwerp, and 1,500 sacks 
flour to London, 





DULUTH, AUG, 26 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........ $7.00@7.25 $7.50@7.90 
Bakers patent ........ 6.75@7.00 7.25@7.65 
First clear, jute....... 5.50@5.75 6.00@6.40 
Second clear, jute .... 4.25@4.50 4.00@4.40 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.30@6.55 6.75@7.00 
Durum patent ........ 6.05@6.30 6.50@6.75 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 


pure white, $4.85; No. 2 straight, $4.50; No. 
3 dark, $3.50; No, 5 dark, $4.30; No. 8 rye, 
$4.10. 

WHEAT—There was fair trading in durum 
futures, but little or nothing was done in 
spring. Prices advanced moderately, then 
reacted, and final quotations were not ma- 
terially changed from Aug. 19. There was 
a little better cash trade, elevators being 
the best buyers, with mills and shippers next. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 

-—————— Dark “= 

Aug. No. 1 No. No. 3 
21... 111% @121% 108% @ 120% 103% @113% 
22... 112% @122% 109% @119% 104% @114% 
23... 112% @122% 109% @119% 104% @114% 
24... 111% @121% 108% @118% 103% @113% 
25... 111% @121% 108% @118% 103% @113% 
26... 110% @120% 107% @117% 102% @112% 
o——Amber durum——"_  -——Durum—, 


Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
21. 97% @104% 95%@102% 89% 87% 
22. 985% @105% 96% @103% 90% 885% 
23. 100% @105% 985% @103% 91% 90% 
24. 98% @105% 96% @103% 91% 90% 
25. 100% @105% 98% @103% 91% 90% 
26. 101% @105% 99% @103% 91% 90% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
) eae 8% 28% @30% 67% 88@51 
BBs ccsce 59% 28% @30% 67% 88@51 
BB. cece 60% 28% @30% 67% 38@51 
easuess 60% 29% @31% 67% 38@51 
26...... 0 29% @30% 68% 38@53 
BE. ccces 28% @29% 68% 38@53 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





Durum 


-—Spring— — ‘ 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
31..... MTL 87% 86% 86% 84% 
32..... Co) rere 885 88% 88% 87 
BB. coc. 105% 104% 885% 88% 88% 86% 
| Ae 104% 103% 88% 88% 88% 87% 
, re 104% 103% 88% 88% 88% 86% 
86. 00 102% 102% 88% 88 87% 86% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, fn bushels (000’s omitted): 


o—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 
Spring .... 525 392 81 283 175 101 
Durum .... 307 1,106 140 150 720 136 
Winter .... 20 343 S wen Te 3 

Totals .. 852 1,841 227 433 1,693 240 
GOP ccccce 30 49 es 2 32 - 
Oats ....-. 26 283 9 ss 3 12 
TID ccccccs 3,040 1,018 234 2,677 389 187 
Barley .... 197 462 81 -. 862 97 

Bonded... ... 1 


Flaxseed .. 4 34 39 4 52 83 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
‘Domestic—, B 


1922 1921 1920 i922 1921 1920 
53 


ded 





COFR oe.cce 82 
Oats ...... 667 5,908 9 os oe 
WD etecece 2,221 1,215 163 1 ee oe 
Barley .... 385 403 34 q 4 1 
Flaxseed .. 7 9386 766 ee 40 4 
WHEAT STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 26, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted in stocks): 
Receipts by 
7- Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 








1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn.. 85 37 16 344 96 42 
1,2 nor... 14 79 17 55 99 22 
All other 
spring .. 225 192 40 26 126 48 
1,2amd.. 82 195 43 200 388 50 
All other 
durum .. 273 740 54 168 476 31 
Weer neve noe «68S 5 12 165 7 
Mixed .... 7 ee 19 181 484 81 
Totals 686 1,376 194 986 1,883 281 


FLAXSEED 


Prices were irregular, and closing quota- 
tions were very close to lowest figures. Op- 
erators anticipate an early movement of the 
crop to market, and are acting accordingly. 
Cash sales were limited to an occasional 
car or small lot to arrive in September and 
October. Minneapolis is getting most of the 
movement, Good trading in the futures. 
Net price loss 7% @11l%c, September being 
weakest. 





Close 
Opening Aug. 27 
Aug. 21 High Low Aug. 26 1921 
Sept. .$2.29 $2.30 $2.16 $2.16% $1.99% 
Oct. .. 2.24 2.24% 2.18% 2.14% 2.01 
Nov. .. 2.23 2.23% 2.13 2.14% 2.02 
Dec, .. 2.19% 2.19% 2.10 2.10% 2.04% 





NEW YORK, AUG. 26 

FLOUR—Demand fair, though spotted. 
Buyers more inclined to come into market. 
One sale 15,000 bbls spring patent confirmed, 
though price unobtainable. Export situa- 
tion quiet. Quotations: spring first patents, 
$8.15@8.95; standard patents, $6.25@7.25; 
first clears, $5.25@6.25; soft winter straights, 
$4.85@5.25; hard winter straights, $6.25@ 
6.75; rye, $4.75@5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 
152,152 bbis. 

WHEAT—While inclined toward firmness 
at beginning of week, showed feverish price 
conditions toward close, in face of Europe’s 
apparent need of 27,000,000 bus in excess of 
last year. Buying light. Quotations: No. 2 
red, $1.17%; No. 1 northern, $1.38%; No, 2 
hard winter, $1.18%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.21%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.20% 
Receipts, 1,522,000 bus. 


CORN—Bad crop news caused buying, 
forcing prices up slightly. General price 
situation firm. Limited export interest. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, 82%c; No. 2 mixed, 
82%c; No. 2 white, 82%c. Receipts, 697,- 
600 bus. 

OATS—Closely followed action of corn. 
Trading light. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
44%c; No. 3 white, 43c; No. 4 white, 41% 
@42c. Receipts, 532,000 bus, 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 29 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 1b8, were within the following range: 

Aug. 29 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOTO cccsecvcccece $6.75 @7.15 $8.10@8. 75 


Standard patent 6.60@6.70 7.85@8.30 
Second patent ..... + 6.35@6.50 7.60@7.95 
*First clear, jute 4.75 @5.25 - @5.40 





*Second clear, jute.... 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 

ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Aug. 29), in 

jute, were: 


3.00@3.60 3.85 @3.90 


Aug. 29 Year ago 


No. 2 semolina ....... $5.25@5.45 $6.85@7.15 
Durum flour .......... 4.55@4.65 5.50@7.00 
96446086008 4000%s 3.70@3.75 -@4.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Sept. 3... sees 411,885 257,955 324,515 
Aug. 26... 338,520 411,745 278,630 391,485 
Aug. 19... 278,085 354,515 289,755 328,880 
Aug. 12... 243,505 284,085 289,660 275,505 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Sept. 3... wsovce cevees 1,200) ...606 
Aug. 26... 4,885 1,865 5,085 ...... 
Aug. 19... 6,275 1,845  ..ceee decece 
Aug. 12... 355 245 1,660 = ...c00 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 eee 
July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155 

July 15. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 


July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 


July 29. 61 65,790 212,935 174,040 eee eee 
Aug. 65. 60 68,490 195,410 187,310 355 520 
Aug. 12. 59 67,990 190,570 204,785 eee pie 
Aug. 19. 57 67,240 190,465 212,700 355 
Aug. 26. 48 59,440 142,450 170,485 ee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 29), prompt shipment, per 2,000 


lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Aug. 29 Year . 
WFO. 00 veces cscs ss $.....@14.00 $. -@12. 
Stand. middlings.. .....@15.50 -@13. ce 
Flour middlings... 20.00@22.00 19.00 @ 23.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 27.00@28.00 30.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots. 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $24.75 @25.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.25@24.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 23.75@24.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 23.25@23.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 14.00@15.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.85@ 1.90 


Corn meal, yellow? ...ccccccece 1.80@ 1.85 
MeO GOUT, Wee? wccccccceccccs 4.40@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.30@ 6.40 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.15@ 6.25 
TROON GREE cc cncccccecccecece «oes @ 2.35 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. -@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 6.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 

Elevator screenings, cleaning... 5.00@ 6.00 

Buckwheat screenings, per ton. 8.00@11.00 

Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
5.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... @ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings. . 7.00@10.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 56.00 
SAOOE Gln ROGET 6 ccccceccvvees «eee + @39.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
**90-1b cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 
No. 1 dark 


tPer bbl in sacks. 





No. 

Aug. $1.13% @1.24% $1. hO11t% 
Aug. +. 110% @1.23% 1.06% @1.12% 
Aug. 1.10% @1.23% 1.05% @1.11\% 
Aug. 1.09% @1.25% 1.04%@1.10% 
Aug. 1.09% @1.25% 1.04%@1.10% 
Aug. 1.08% @1.27% 1.03% @1.09% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Am. B38 wccccs $1.10% @1.21% $1.04% @1.10% 
BES. BE ccccer 1.07% @1.18% 1.03% @1.08% 
Be. BE scccus 1.06% @1.18% 1.02% @1.07% 
AMM. BE ncccee 1.054% @1.19% 1.01%@1.06% 
BES. BE .ccucs 1.05% @1.19% 1.01%@1.06% 
AUG. 39 2.2000 1.04% @1.22% 1.00% @1.05% 
Aug. pt. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec. 
| ar si. 04% $1.038% 26..... $1.02% $1.03 
B34... 1.03% 1.03 TOO 1.02% 1.03% 
Pst wes 1.03% 1.03% 29..... 1.01% 1.02% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. lamber No. 1 durum 


BO EE echoes ae 915% @96% 8354 @90% 
BEE, BE vewcesves 91% @96% 83% @90% 
(  eeeeerers 91% @96% 83% @90% 
Me Me. 55:60:00 406 91% @96% 83% @90% 
pe eer ee 925% @97% 8456 @91% 
BP BO scseccvss 89% @94% 81% @88% 

No. 2amber No. 2 durum 
Aug. 885% @94% 805% @87% 
Aug. 2 88% @94% 80% @87% 
Aug. 88% @94% 80% @87% 
Aug. 88% @94% 80% @87% 
Aug. 895% @95% 8154 @88% 
Aug. 86% @92% 78% @85% 





WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Aug. 27 

Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,492,720 2,327,220 4,654,430 
Flour, bbls ...... 13,237 12,913 23,440 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,201 1,363 979 
Corm, BUS .csccee 78,750 99,560 132,870 
Cate, BAB .cvcccs 1,063,840 1,119,300 1,254,890 
Barley, bus ..... 333,760 306,450 662,720 
ee: WD aecccces 368,280 330,240 167,680 
Flaxseed, bus 133,000 48,000 107,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 27 

Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,409,460 1,054,900 1,310,520 
Flour, bbls ...... $72,043 312,564 425,195 
Millstuff, tons.... 14,451 12,794 16,743 
Corm, DUS ....00. 63,840 105,560 76,050 
Cate, DUB osc 952,200 612,550 503,200 
Barley, bus ..... 271,610 198,120 468,600 
BVO, DOS vccscces 266,400 312,570 78,970 
Flaxseed, bus.... 14,850 6,000 74,670 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Aug. 27 ang, 28 Aug. + 

am. 26 ae 19 1921 920 19 

6 


Corn ... 3 4 
Oats ..15, 496 15, 288 15,204 587 3,550 
Barley -. 294 226 1,000 287 945 
Rye ...« 6 33 87 45 5,282 
Flaxseed. 1,097 112 53 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye 
22. 56% @56% 27% @30% 64 @64% 
23. 57% @57% 27% @30% 64% @64% 
24. 57% @57% 28% @30% 
25. 56% @56% 29 @31 65 
26. 56% @56% 28% @30% 

28. 56% @56% 28% @30% 65% @65% 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s pecag yt 


Barley 
38@48 
38@49 
39@50 





ug. 27 Aug. 28 

Aug. 26 Aug. 1s 1921 1920, 

No. 1 dark ..... 245 340 91 136 

No. 1 northern.. 4 4 ove 12 

No. 2 northern.. 13 65 oes one 

Others 442 1,261 458 

Totals 851 1,352 606 

In 1919 998 - eee 
In 1918 30 
In 1917 64 





August 30, 1922 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, j 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
r—— Mpls—>7. 
Track To arr. 
Aug. 22 ..$2.22% 2.19% 2.23 


a— Duluth—_. 
Track Sept. 
2.20 





Aug. 23 2.19% 2.16% 2.20% 2.17% ;: 
Aug. 24 .. 2.17% 2.14 2.20 2.17 ’ 
Aug. 25 .. 2.18% 2.15 2.19 2.17% : 
Aug. 26 2.18% 2.15% 2.18 2.16% 
Aug. 28 2.16% 2.13 2.18 2.16% 2. 
Secsiate of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 


urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis ang 





Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7~—Receipts—_ ——In store—, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1999 
Minneapolis. 133 107 86 ++ 7,097 112 
Duluth..... 4 84 39 7 976 77 
Totals.... 137 141 125 7 8,073 8% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 
26, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted); 








c-—Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-2) 

Minneapolis . 4,230 6,741 1,245 1,048 
EL, ivasasee 3,181 4,905 3,563 4/615 
Totals ...... 7,411 11,646 4,808 5,663 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 


based on the methods employed by A, L, 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 


States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Aug. 12, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 
Flour production, bbls— 





BU. BBD ac cvcvcceses 2,735 2,909 2,208 
July 1-Aug. 12 ....... 14,771 16,200 12,153 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 12, 
bbls— 
TESPOPtS wc cscccccss 1,053 1,958 2,848 
TMPOFtS ...cccceces 40 1 34 
Wheat, July 1-Aug. 12, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms 143,000 184,000 160,000 
pO re rer 7,000 47,600 384,815 
Imports ...cccsecce 500 79s 225 
Ground by mills.... 66,469 73,800 56,600 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 12, 
bus— 
At terminals ........ $0,313 41,433 22,077 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 64,708 56,965 122,73 





United States Visible Grain Supply 








Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ...2,734 291 331 344 25 
Boston ..... Te one 354 1 “a 
Buffalo .2,076 1,350 2,919 1,485 193 
Chicago -8,290 1,323 10,897 273 95 
Afloat .... 622 eee one 10 _ 
Detrolt ...0. 31 24 87 4 
St. Joseph .. 992 179 72 ) 
Duluth ..... 686 82 667 2,221 885 
Galveston ...1,920 re eee 23 
Indianapolis. 495 88 186 $3 _ 
Kan. City...3,119 1,862 927 3s 80 
Milwaukee... 66 115 567 54 137 
Sioux City... 73 195 316 } 3 
Minneapolis. 671 78 15,496 1h 294 
N. Orleans. .3,354 166 99 41) $ 
Newp. News. ... en's 4 oT aah 
New York...1,199 246 1,493 127 152 
Omaha ..... 1,146 513 1,912 29 $ 
Peoria ...... 204 38 707 aa ove 
Philadelphia 1,100 74 89 12 1 
St. Louis....1,449 75 191 9 1 
Toledo ..... 676 46 327 7 1 
Canals ..... 320 82 oes s ove 
Lakes ....... 1,690 122 385 1,215 
Totals ...27,913 6,949 38,026 6,024 1,384 


Last year...34,660 10,050 58,799 4,186 2,691 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 





Increases: Oats, 1,015,000 bus; rye, 2,260,- 
000; barley, 403,000. Decreases: Wheat, 
77,000 bus; corn, 1,166,000. 

OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 


all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 29, in cents per 100 lbs: 


Pirzus . 
Stettin ....... 


ci F rom——— 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— ° York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen . 30.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34. po 
Amsterdam .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.0 
Antwerp ..... ° 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17. 00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 eee 
Bremen ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17. 00 aces 
Bristol ..... « A900 26. .. 17.00 17.00 
Caraime ..ccee 19.00 cece eves 
Bergen ..... « BECO nce 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger . 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COP .cccccee 20.00 .... 20.00 ..-- 
Dublin ....... 20.00 .... 20.00 ...- Age 
Dundee ...... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 os 
Glasgow ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17. 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 eee 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 cree 
Malmé ...... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 sae 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 aa 
Bordeaux .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 rye 
Havre ....0.- 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20. 
Marseilles . 35.00 wisbda 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-80 28-80 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 
|) ree 17.00 
E@lth 2 ccccsee EUUE sess cscs s032 ste 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 Bes 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17. 
Londonderry.. 20.00 .... 20.00 ..-.- a0 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 ‘ F 
Newcastle « MEU seee tees Leese 17100 
Rotterdam ... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 4. 
Gibraltar 50.00 ws eee 4688 dees 
Southampton... 20.00 . : 
Danzig 25. . . 
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There was some further slowing down 
in the sale of flour this week, possibly 
induced by the advance in the wheat 
market and the unsettled railroad situa- 
tion, although soft wheat standard pat- 
ents were available at last week’s prices. 
As a matter of fact, the range in soft 
wheat flour prices at Toledo has been a 
very narrow one for some time, and 
should inspire confidence in _ present 
levels, but sentiment seems to be deter- 
mined by the course of the wheat mar- 
ket at Chicago. 

Domestic buyers are holding off, there 
being a marked tendency toward ex- 
treme conservatism on the part of all. 
The large biscuit manufacturers do not 
seem to be anticipating their wants very 
far ahead. Further export sales were 
made this week, but this business is like- 
wise conservative. Sales are for Sep- 
tember shipment, with none reported so 
far for October or later. Prices are 
close, and show little or no profit in 
many cases, 

It is not going to be possible to main- 
tain the present rate of full-time opera- 
tion of the mills represented at Toledo, 
and some curtailment of output will 
probably become effective next week. 
They all have made an excellent showing 
for August in the amount of flour pro- 
duced, Many of the important interior 
mills have not done so well as those rep- 
resented at Toledo, and in a number of 
cases have not been operated better than 
12 to 18 hours per day. Possibly they 
have not been able to sell so much flour 
for export, or to work on as narrow a 
margin. The export bid on wheat has 
also tended to put mills more out of line 
the farther west they are located. To- 
ledo millers have been rather consistent 
_— of wheat somewhat under export 
ids. 

Millers are worried about the car and 
coal situation. It is not possible to get all 
the cars needed, either for flour or feed. 
One miller says he is having trouble in 
selling his output of feed but, unfor- 
tunately, cannot get cars enough to ship 
even the feed sold. It requires consider- 
able effort to keep sold up on feed, and 
there is a tendency for it to accumulate. 

Shipments are no longer getting 

through to destination promptly. This 
means delay in the payment of drafts, 
and ties up money. There has been con- 
siderable change for the worse in this 
respect in the last two weeks. The im- 
Pression is growing that the railroads are 
in much worse shape than their an- 
houncements in the public press would 
lead one to believe. 
_ Resumption of coal mining in Ohio 
1s not the unmixed blessing to Ohio in- 
dustries it may appear to be to those 
located elsewhere. Coal is, or will be, 
available from Ohio mines, but of in- 
ere quality and at much higher prices 
ian that from Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, where much of the supply is ob- 
tained in normal times. One miller re- 
ports having received a car of coal that 
was hardly better than mud, and impos- 
sible to use for making steam. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.031 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Aug. 25. The output of the mills was 
7 per cent of capacity. Soft winter 
ost standard patent was quoted $5.30 
at local springs $6.35@6.45, and lo- 

ansas $6.10, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran, $18.00@19; mixed 
ty $21.50@22; middlings, $24@24.50. 
_ — reports getting $1 ton more 
eed than last week, but that was 


because his former prices had been too 
low. Other millers report difficulty in 
selling feed at reduced prices. 


OUTSIDE FLOUR 


Judging from reports of some repre- 
sentatives of spring wheat mills, they 
have been doing a good business recent- 
ly. There appears to be two classes of 
buyers, those who buy their requirements 
through September and those who are 
willing to contract ahead, for at least 
part of their needs, to Jan. 1. That is 
about the limit of forward bookings. 

Spring wheat mill representatives seem 
quite confident as to the quality of their 
flour on the new crop, and that their 
prices will be in line. They claim that 
they are now within 50c of the Kansas 
price, and that the trade will readily pay 
this difference. One Toledo miller, mak- 
ing both spring and Kansas flours, has 
a difference of only 30c between the two. 

Despite conflicting reports and some 
attempt to discredit the quality of the 
new crop of Kansas wheat and flour, ship- 
ments of flour received in this section 
so far from Kansas seem to be quite sat- 
isfactory. Apparently, Kansas millers 
know what they are about and are ex- 
ercising due care in the selection of 
wheat and the manufacture of flour. 
Kansas new crop flour is making good. 
The growing practice of buying the 
wheat on a guaranteed protein content, 
and maintaining uniformity in the mill- 
ing mixture, may have something to do 
with this. 

There is quite a range in the price of 
Kansas flour: it has been available as 
low as $5.50, jute, Toledo rate points, for 
standard patent, with first class brands 
of short patent from $5.90 up. This 
week there has been some stiffening in 
prices, and flour could not be had at the 
low prices of a short time ago. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
EE 5 ahs hg hea bwI0g 46,500 97 
SS ower ere eee 47,800 99% 
BORE GG. ccc cecsvecsccces 37,300 77 
eee Deere OOO 6. kcaseceecas 21,550 45 
TRESS FORTS BHO 2. cscc caves 46,900 98 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 23 142,05 95,562 67 
Last week ...... 19 103,260 78,801 76 
Vea? G80 .cesese 2 120,480 84,273 69 
Two years ago... 27 154,310 73,462 47% 


C. A. KING & CO, ESTIMATE 

C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, have 

made the following estimate of the crop 
and movement for 1921, in bushels: 


Carry-over in first and second 

Dans TWF 1, TGRB 6 o.ocsiesv0s's 107,000,000 
Total crop winter and_ spring 

| eee reer rier re re ere 795,000,000 

. Se er ee 902,000,000 
Official exports wheat and 

GN gos bin 609655892 00-4% 279,000,000 
Carry-over, July 1, 1922... 74,000,000 
Seed requirements ........ 90,000,000 


443,000,000 

Balance left for domestic con- 
SUMPTION 2. ccccccscccccccece 459,000,000 
Per capita consumption, basis 106,000,- 
000 people, 4.33 bus. This is assuming 
that all was used for human consump- 
tion, not taking into consideration the 
amount used for manufacturing purposes, 

about 15,000,000 bus. 
RILEY ON STRIKES 

C. B. Riley, secretary of both the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association and the 
Indiana Millers’ Association, has some- 


thing to say on the subject of strikes 
in his bulletin to members under date of 
Aug. 22, which may be taken to reflect 
the sentiment of these trades in Indiana. 

“As all who read the local papers 
know, the coal strike is practically set- 
tled, especially in Indiana. We all re- 
joice over that accomplishment. But the 
railroad strike seems to be far from a 
complete settlement. Some roads have 
accomplished settlements, but the princi- 
pal ones are ‘standing pat’ on certain 
phases of the subject. We are advised 
that many of the larger roads have 
from 65 to 100 per cent of their force 
now at work and that, coupled with a 
determination to teach the strikers a 
lesson that they will understand, pre- 
vents them from going very far in the 
matter of compromise. I think, most 
millers approve the ‘stand pat’ method 
of settlement as a matter of principle, 
for the strikers voluntarily left their 
places and said they were beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor 
Board, as they were no longer employees 
of the railroads. 

“Since they are no longer employees, 
they should not be given seniority rights 
over the fellows who have stayed on the 
job or entered the service in order to 
keep the trains moving. Organized labor, 
under the leadership of its present lead- 
ers, is a menace to all kinds of industry, 
the public and labor itself and, as we 
have shown in the past, the strikes in 
this country during the past 75 years 
have been disastrous from the standpoint 
of earnings, yet the rank and file of 
labor is kept fed up on poison and 
hatred by its bodies whose principal 
purpose is to make ‘big money’ by the 
turmoil and all round dissatisfaction 
they create. Labor wants to be deliv- 
ered from its enemies commonly known 
as its friends and officers.” 


NOTES 


Howard Jackson, of Jackson Bros., 
grain, Chicago, visited the Toledo Prod- 
uce Exchange on Aug. 25. 

H. M. Pinnick, formerly with the 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is 
now representing the Crete (Neb.) Mills 
in Ohio. 

J. A. McCoppin & Son, millers, Hills- 
boro, Ohio, say that many farmers are 
grinding wheat for hogs, and that this is 
the best use for wheat of low test. 

The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
writes that the farmers have stopped 
selling wheat and corn; that the oats 
crop is of light weight and bleached. 

H. W. Welton, broker, who represents 
the Hubbard Milling Co. Mankato, 
Minn., and Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. in Ohio, was in Toledo, calling on 
the trade, this week. 

J. B. Davis, recently with the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, is now repre- 
senting the Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in Kentucky, southern In- 
diana and southern Illinois. 

D. M. Cash, formerly in the grain busi- 
ness at Decatur, Ill., has taken charge 
of the elevator and grain business at 
Mansfield, Ohio, of the Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y. This 
is the plant formerly owned by the Goe- 
mann Grain Co. and has a storage ca- 
pacity of 650,000 bus. 

The Cornwell Co., wholesale meats, 
produce, etc. Saginaw, Mich. with 
branches at various points in the state, 
is acting as distributor for the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, the Thomas Page Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas, and the Valley City Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills visiting Toledo this week were M. 
E. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 


Kansas City, Harry Bryant, Lindsborg - 


(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., W. F. 
Steele, Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., O. 
B. Grosvenor, Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, and W. A. 
Johannes, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Aug. 26.—Flour trade 
continues to be restricted to small busi- 
ness, but there is a much better feeling 
among brokers and dealers on the score 
of future business. While prices are 
about unchanged and around the low for 
the season, a little buying ahead is no- 
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ticed here and there. Stocks are com- 
paratively small, but are quite sufficient 
to meet demand. 

Wheat millfeed prices are about un- 
changed, with demand small. 

Cottonseed meal prices are fairly 
steady, but new crop meal will soon come 
on the market, and the trade is waiting 
for easier prices. Demand, therefore, is 
light. 

Hay receipts continue light, but stocks 
are sufficient to meet demand, and prices 
are about level with those of last week. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Aug. 26.—A _ heavy 
downpour of rain that began Thursday 
evening and continued a part of Friday 
covered practically every farm in the 
state, and was the cause for much jubila- 
tion by farmers, as crops were badly in 
need of rain. 

Millers report business rather slow, 
orders falling off considerably, compared 
with the two weeks previous. They give 
the wheat market as the cause, making 
jobbers rather shy of large consignments, 
preferring to buy only for present needs. 
There has been a stiff demand for mill- 
feed, keeping stocks at the minimum. 

Prices for flour and millfeed are prac- 
tically unchanged from last quotations. 

7 7 

Jose Herara, who for 12 years has been 
the agent of Igleheart Bros. in Cuba, with 
headquarters at Havana, recently spent 
a couple of days in Evansville at the mill. 
He reports that business conditions in the 
island are good, with prospects of grow- 
ing better. W. W. Ross, 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Aug. 26—The flour 
market has been fairly active during the 
week, although buyers continue to hold 
their bearish attitude and very few have 
made any contracts except for require- 
ments of the next 30 days. One large 
order for Kansas flour was placed this 
week at the lowest point of the market, 
but bakers, generally, are not inclined to 
look very far ahead. Inquiries are more 
frequent from the Carolinas, as the auspi- 
cious opening of the tobacco markets and 
the general prospects for good corn and 
tobacco crops have the tendency to stimu- 
late the trade. 

Prices quoted by millers are still ex- 
tremely low, top winter wheat patents be- 
ing offered at $5.70@5.90, standard pat- 
ents at $5.25@5.75, Virginia and Mary- 
land straights at $5.50@5.60, hard wheat 
patents at $6.50@6.90, and northwestern 
springs at $6.95@7.25, with advertised 
brands $7.75@8.25. 

No perceptible change has taken place 
in the feed market, which is fairly active, 
with prices ranging $1@2 higher. Coarse 
western bran is quoted at $23@24.50, 
standard middlings at $25.50@27, flour 
middlings at $29@31, and red dog at 
$41.50@42. 

PURE FOOD SHOW 

Arrangements for the 1922 Pure Food 
Show, to be staged under the auspices of 
the Norfolk and Portsmouth Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association, have been completed, 
the exposition to take place in the city 
armory, beginning Sept. 1, and continu- 
ing for 10 days. Gardner’s bakery and 
the Merchants’ bakery have made ar- 
rangements for rival exhibits, which will 
occupy large space. These exhibits in 
the past have been the features of the 
show. Because of the interest in the 
exhibition in the past, when crowds were 
turned away from the door on each night, 
the association has decided to run the 
show for 10 days instead of a week, as 
formerly. 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC COMMISSION 

Establishment of the Norfolk Freight 
Traffic Commission, for the purpose or 
handling domestic freight rates of all 
characters, has been agreed on by the city 
council, the commission to have seven or 
nine members and to expend from $35,000 
to $40,000 per year in handling its busi- 
ness. The traffic department of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Norfolk 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association will 
be absorbed by the commission, both of 
these bodies contributing to its support. 

The agitation for the establishment of 
this commission was led largely by the 
grain and feed men, who foresee in cer- 
tain proposed freight rate adjustments 
serious injury to their business. This is 
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the first time such a commission has been 
formed in this city, and is in line with 
the policy of the city government to give 
assistance wherever possible in commer- 
cial development. 


NOTES 


E. B. Hodges, feed and flour broker, 
and Mrs. Hodges have left for Port- 
land, Oregon, as delegates to the Episco- 
pal General Convention, after which they 
will make an extended tour of the West 
and Northwest before returning to Nor- 
folk. 

The city of Norfolk has purchased the 
local terminals of the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. for $650,000, adding 650 
feet of waterfront to the city’s present 
holdings. In making this purchase the 
city council inaugurated a policy of buy- 
ing as much available waterfront prop- 
erty as possible, in order that the es a 
commerce may be developed as rapidly 
and as expeditiously as possible. 

Josepu A. Lesiie. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitiz, Tenn., Aug. 26.—The flour 
market declined this week to a level 
where the average jobber displayed some 
confidence in values, yet business at a 
majority of the southeastern mills was 
slow. Bookings for both immediate and 
deferred shipment showed a marked fall- 
ing off, compared with previous weeks. 
This, however, is not unusual, as the de- 
mand from the South ordinarily begins 
to dwindle the latter part of August. 

Mills have been handicapped by the 
delays in shipments of wheat and coal 
on account of the railway and miners’ 
strikes, but have continued to make run- 
ning time up to the average of previous 
years. Shipments to some sections have 
been badly delayed, while others have 
received fairly satisfactory service. 
Where transportation has been crippled, 
stocks are getting low. 

Flour prices are strong, in ququty 
with wheat, and at the close of the wee 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7@ 
7.25; standard or regular patent, $6@ 
6.30; straight patent, $5.50@5.80; first 
clears, $4.15@4.65. 

Rehandlers report demand for flour in 
small lots. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.50@8; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $5.75@6.50. 

Good wheat is reported.somewhat dif- 
ficult to obtain, except on payment of 
premium. Mills are buying sparingly 
at present, due in some measure to the 
delays in shipments. No. 2 red, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.21@1.23 bu, Nashville. 

Mills report no difficulty in disposing 
of their output of millfeed at fairly 
steady prices, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $18@20; standard 
middlings or shorts, $23@25. 

The corn meal situation is unchanged, 
with light demand, Prices: bolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.55@1.60; unbolted meal, $1.50 
@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output, in barrels, of Nashville and 
southeastern mills, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 190,530 120,016 62.9 

Last week ....... 174,180 131,690 75.6 

Year ago ........ 196,680 113,417 57.6 

Two years ago.... 178,770 84,014 46.9 

Three years ago.. 230,790 185,310 80.2 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 26 Aug. 19 
Wiour, BOIS ...cccesceces 23,800 35,200 
WEMORE, BUD cccceceseces 243,000 323,500 
TE, WE ccceneececnese 40,500 59,500 
Geen, BEB oc nccccsovcees 110,500 104,500 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 181 cars. 

The New Haven (Ky.) Mill Co. has 
been sold to Joseph F. Boone. 

James L. Hulme, 55 years old, mem- 
ber of the Haymarket Grain Co., Nash- 
ville, is dead. 

J. W. Jones and others have organized 
the Standard Milling Co., with $10,000 
capital stock, at Rock Hill, S. C. 

Joun Lerrer. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from Feb. 1, 1921, to July 31, 1922, as offfcially reported (000’s omitted): 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., Aug. 26.—Flour 
sales this week continued in fair volume, 
business as a whole for mills in Indiana 
being about the same as last week. Fail- 
ure of efforts to settle the strike of rail- 
road shopmen, which is having a bad 
effect on transportation, undoubtedly has 
had a deterrent effect, in that buyers 
have no guaranty of delivery at the time 
desired. : 

The transportation situation also is 
having its influence on deliveries of wheat. 
Mills in various parts of the state have 
reported difficulty in getting supplies 
from the West and Northwest. Stocks 
of soft winter wheat, however, which is 
raised in quantities in Indiana and 
neighboring states, are good. 

firmer undertone prevailed in the 
grain market in this region the last few 
days, but there has been no great change 
in flour quotations. Soft winter patents, 
standard to short, are quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $5.25@6.50, 98-lb cot- 
ton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard win- 
ter patents, standard to short, are avail- 
able at $5.60@6.75. Spring patents, 
standard to short, are quoted at $6.75@ 
7.75 for old wheat product and $6.35@ 
7.50 for new. Wheat feeds are quiet. 


NOTES 

James H. Taylor, 79 years old, a grain 
dealer at Stillwell, Ind., died last week. 

A Loaf Baking Co., Crawfordsville, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock to 
$50,000 

The Indiana Farmers’ Elevators’ Man- 
agers’ Association will hold a meeting at 
Marion, Sept. 17-18. J. W. Shorthill, 
secretary of the National Grain Dealers’ 
Association, will speak. 

The Henn & Briggs elevator, at Red- 
mon, Ill., about 25 miles from Terre 
Haute, was burned Aug. 23, with 50,000 
bus of grain. Other property near by 
was damaged, the total loss being esti- 
mated at $100,000. 

George H. Wilson, for 19 years man- 
ager of the Mount Vernon, Ind., plant 
of the American Hominy Co., has re- 
signed. He will be succeeded by J. H. 
Genung, late of the New York office of 
the company and former manager of the 
Mount Vernon plant. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 26.—Scat- 
tered sales of flour have been reported 
this week by mills that state that the 
majority of inquiries and orders called 
for minimum car lots. Buyers are still 
very bearish, and are not disposed to 
book at mill quotations. Those, however, 
whose stock is running low, have made 
offer for prompt shipments. In many 
cases, these offers have been accepted, al- 
though in some instances they were 15 
@20c below mill quotations. Bran is 
still in demand, but shorts are not as 
readily marketed. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent, new, $6.50@6.75; hard win- 
ter wheat flour (new Oklahoma), 95 per 
cent $5.60@5.80, short patents $5.90@ 
6.10, fancy clears $4.50@4.70; new Kan- 
sas, 95 per cent $5.90@6.30, short pat- 
ents $6.20@6.60, fancy clears $5.05@ 
5.25; soft winter wheat, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.50@7.90, short patents $7.80@ 
8.40, fancy clears $5.30@5.45; new soft 
winter, 95 per cent $5.80, short patents 
$6.10, fancy clears $4.60. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 48c, No. 3 
white 45c. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.10. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.90; corn flour, $2. 

Inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, export 
2,991 cars, local 2; corn, export 339, local 
218; oats, 54; barley, 1; rye, 57. Inspect- 
ed outward on shipboard: wheat, 68,000 
bus; corn, 68,500. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,516,000 
bus; corn, 62,000; rye, 40,000; barley, 
3,000. 





Georce L. Ferry. 





Hog raising in Argentina has become 
such an industry since the war that many 
of the leading raisers have banded to- 
gether into a Hog Breeders’ Association, 
with headquarters at Buenos Aires. 





August 30, 1922 









































1922 ae \ cn—1921—. 

July June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov 

Wheat flour, bbis....... 921 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,94 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... *.. 34 98 83 67 50 61 61 40 
Rye flour, bbls ......... ee 5 1 8 9 2 4 1 3 
Oatmeal, etc., lbs ...... *... 11,660 8,023 5,967 10,750 3,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs. Weis 463 493 517 1,371 560 359 625 520 
Bran, middlings, tons.. *... 2 VF eee 2 1 ees 1 3 
i TE cwaek cade ces 14,953 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 5,576 10,038 10,451 13.84 
Ss MO a ccconcece bane 14,270 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 22,052 19,52 10,243 4,629 
I MIE inks enaie's 6 nee 2,789 4,953 5,483 3,898 903 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 
Cl 6606 Waesoe awe 6 4,181 6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 239 537 98 139 
Barley, bus ............ 2,519 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 464 691 830 2.511 
Rice, lbs ........+.+... 29,335 40,276 24,892 35,659 58,222 37,596 20,809 35,917 34,098 

1921— Oct Sept. Aug. July June May April March Feb 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,557 1,802 1,873 1,288 1,546 1,265 1,591 1,370 1,094 
Corn flour, etc., bblis.... 63 84 81 65 76 40 33 77 104 
Rye flour, bbls ......... FY 1 4 1 3 12 2 2 13 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ..... 6,227 8,719 12,045 6,536 6,533 9,142 7,557 6,025 8,055 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 510 482 701 367 849 315 773 2,571 565 
Bran, middlings, tons. . 1 4 re ae eee 1 1 1 a 
Went, BES ccncescocess 2 30,842 68,537 24,842 25,235 25,932 17,641 14,599 18,469 
CO, BUD cciccess 18,600 13,652 14,793 11,835 8,535 10,426 13,373 8,144 
SE a 3,713 3,080 931 2,439 1,984 2,114 1,751 3.757 
UE ceseeeees bans 224 1,049 263 228 151 100 99 155 
TANTO: BES .ccccvsccce 5,357 4,602 2,108 1,372 458 631 1,567 1,324 
BOSD, TOD cv cecccongsece 54,577 61,982 63,265 73,770 62,425 68,908 45,579 39,033 

*Figures not yet issued. 

WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, 1921-22 

Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Sept. 1, 1921, to June 30, 
1922, with principal countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of reign 
and Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May Jun: Total 
Azores, Madeira ......... 1 om 2 os 2 2 3 1 5 { 20 
Belgium ....cccccsscccees 11 5 2 3 7 9 2 3 3 46 
BOOTIURBTE cccccocccscccess 83 58 18 il 9 7 18 15 28 2 274 
RMathonia ...ccscccccssscess 8 5 5 2 3 oe 6 2 i 32 
| Pere 58 27 11 15 24 31 41 43 41 ] 
WUOROS ccccvscccveccecsce 28 i 1 oa ¥ ae a 3 s6 
Germany 147 94 71 107 158 221 237 134 136 
Gibraltar 1 2 2 os 2 ee 2 ee 1 
GIORCO cocscsccocee 1 10 2 1 8 11 8 12 4 
TOAIF cccccecocscsecevecves 4 ee ee ee 2 1 2 4 3 
BMBTOR ce ccceeceeressoeces 4 26 14 5 ee 14 13 43 16 
Bees GEE, cc ccvcssecevse 8 7 2 2 7 3 9 1 3 
Wetheriands .cccsccsccves 110 72 27 36 50 43 85 60 48 
PIOPWOT cccccccccocsccecee 28 80 43 83 29 2 13 14 14 
Poland, Danzig .........-+ 7 47 1 1 11 6 3 3 10 
Russia in Europe ........ 23 43 o> ae i 1 3 4 “* 

BWOGOR .cccscccocscccccce 2 12 15 8 9 4 8 8 8 

Turkey in Europe 209 119 61 31 35 52 164 166 214 1: 

Uberaine ...ccccees oe o* 45 ee os 6 28 19 7 

United Kingdom .. 553 280 119 102 133 167 285 192 151 1; 

Other Europe ........+++- 2 es 2 ee 13 1 3 2 1 

COMOGR ooccccccccesececce 19 3 4 2 1 2 6 2 3 

Central America ......... 37 35 43 41 45 42 29 65 45 

WEORICO ccccvccesseccccece | 33 21 23 20 18 25 21 18 

CUBS ccccccovecseccvccece 98 103 85 73 82 94 106 92 80 

TRON ec cc necetewrresoeese 15 19 20 7 10 19 16 17 8 

Other West Indies ....... 42 40 34 31 35 33 45 46 41 

Newfoundland, Labrador. . 7 2 3 oe 1 1 1 ee 3 

) SPP ey eee 12 35 32 26 25 28 40 48 26 

VORGROOIE cccescorsseacvess 9 12 6 3 4 4 4 6 5 

BOUETED be Cees vvcwreccecrs ee 3 Ka 5 2 1 3 - 1 

CORGMRROR wrccccccccccoces 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 25 

MIOURGEE co cecccccccceseves 2 8 3 6 6 5 6 6 11 64 

COUIRRE ceccccecccscoccvees ‘ 2 5 6 2 3 3 4 6 37 

POE ccccccccsccoasssccce 1 7 3 16 6 1 7 3 12 59 

CRUE ccc ccccccccescceeses 1 37 47 15 38 72 5 ee <s 228 

i PPrrerrerrr rrr 84 143 212 120 178 86 51 10 7 894 

GE 644.6-6060066¢60 00869 40 48 106 119 62 42 64 37 18 577 

EE 0s bcs 9 0.009. 6-05-44. 5 21 96 31 24 98 24 “s 26 345 

Philippine Islands 31 35 34 16 26 27 42 30 23 299 

Greece in Asia ...... 19 21 22 9 5 9 15 6 7 120 

Russia in Asia ...... 45 nn oe 2 oe oe oa 4 5 bt 

Palestine and Syria 10 19 1 17 1 1 2 4 4 64 

British West Africa ...... 4 5 6 4 5 4 5 9 5 53 

IND «5594606 00600060 000% 24 9 15 19 2 27 27 25 11 164 

BPOCOROD cccctevrcrvovesve ee 13 3 1 6 ee 16 4 8 63 

Spanish Africa ........... a 4 3 ea ae ve 5 i 9 30 

Camere TSIRGR .....cceee ne 1 1 2 3 wis 4 4 ze 15 

Other countries .......... 5 10 7 12 6 3 9 25 10 1 102 
BOOMS ns csccacceees 1,802 1,557 1,246 1,014 1,099 1,203 1,495 1,198 1,089 932 12,635 

Western Canada—Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of the different kinds of grain at Fort William and Port Arthur 

during the 11 months ending with July 31, 1922 and 1921, in bushels: 
RECEIPTS 

1921-22— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn rotal 
September ... 27,490,891 1,972,372 2,129,860 58,561 631,709 108,440 32,391,838 
October ++ 46,163,222 4,060,589 1,745,691 237,727 785,754 6,134 62,999,117 
November - 40,848,143 4,727,224 1,100,063 669,948 620,827 286,818 48,253,023 
December .... 23,017,722 6,238,702 1,227,407 281,174 447,448 1,169 31,213,622 
January ..... 7,692,513 2,483,190 473,421 137,007 211,340 1,568 10,999,039 
February .... 4,163,133 1,917,347 417,794 63,071 118,512 7,668 (687,525 
March ...... 8,992,706 4,563,268 948,567 158,273 270,996 6,236 14 940,046 
APFE cccccccs 6,128,459 3,265,147 669,888 79,240 176,053 4,046 10,322,838 
MAF scccccce 11,684,365 5,266,193 1,271,442 223,022 351,898 44,027 1°.840,947 
BE Seeks cox 5,596,510 1,749,999 434,853 82,325 128,117 2 75,310 
TUF secccece 5,420,203 2,354,487 709,531 193,612 172,075 4,265 $54,173 

Totals ...187,197,867 38,598,518 11,128,517 2,183,960 3,914,729 470,373 24 193,964 
Eleven months, os 

1920-21...138,581,016 46,008,092 11,509,972 4,711,153 2,563,924 495,524 2 69,681 

SHIPMENTS 

1921-22— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn 1 otal 
September—Lake.. 16,784,187 3,535,702 1,806,249 499,026 498,818 .....+. 23 53,982 

Ball 20.00 r.ee. 367,363 135,935 a eae 120,612 38,209 
October—Lake .... 33,571,132 1,236,405 1,146,499 849,348 421,725 ....++ 37,225,109 

RRA ccccccsess 139,325 181,209 $B,00R = ccccce =n evece 
November—Lake .. 48,853,167 6,773,061 1,630,353 697,650 1,161,485 

Rail ...... eeee 175,670 166,092 16,004 ....- ° ,08 
December—Lake .. 17,037,843 2,537,558 872,570 136,297 271,485 

Rall. ..cccccese 992,872 1,201,683 87,304 41,908 5,607 
January—Lake ... = ceseee scence «svn eeee sss owners 

Bll .cccccccce 4,624,463 2,796,554 444,382 48,795 
Pebruary—Lake ..  ~sceess  evevce  cvcves peecce 

Rall ..ccccecs - 8,693,722 2,097,766 379,895 123,547 
March=—Eake ...0. <csevcsce cesses covsss  ceeses 

ROM scstvsccece 1,620,259 1,146,620 137,547 81,209 
April—Lake ...... 10,431,627 4,180,791 1,148,045 115,845 763,700 

MOM secevccces 240,920 222,862 4,125 17,943 30 
May—Lake ...... - 18,152,452 7,834,875 2,010,954 512,622 423,789 

RAM .cccccccee 193,307 74,582 re eee eee 
June—Lake ...... 8,980,323 3,121,047 666,589 196,895 182,964 

OEE ccewcccese 98,014 39,065 3,582 BAGG ««s .cncccse 8 8 =—« ss ovens » kan 
July—Lake ....... 14,408,508 1,723,900 1,001,618 204,416 191,081 =... sss i +0'150 
RAM .cccccees 155,777 52,761 6,345 Ss ceenes 4,265 eheilsik 
Totals—Lake. ...168,569,395 30,943,339 10,282,877 3,142,099 3,915,047 97,388 216, beter} 
Rall...cccee. 12,301,692 8,115,129 1,136,815 315,567 $1,516 369,495 22.- pic 
Eleven months, 1920-21— . 45.034 
BENS. cnvines ce 117,511,939 32,952,260 9,080,130 3,042,200 2,058,505 ...... ebb eo 

Rall ...cccoces 17,753,198 6,903,823 1,648,912 252,071 419,369 431,384 26,505! 
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Another week of dullness and inactiv- 
ity, marked by little encouragement to 
the flour milling industry. Domestic 
trade is quiet, with orders small and 
scattered. Export business is equally as 
bad and, as a result, the total volume 
of business done by the mills of this 
territory is unsatisfactory. 

The excessive weakness of the wheat 
market has not been conducive to brisk 
flour buying. Even the most tempting 
prices have been of little avail unless the 
buyer has been forced into the market 
because of lack of supplies. Stronger 
price tendencies likewise failed to pro- 
duce any material amount of interest on 
the part of buyers. 

While some sales have been consum- 
mated in export channels, business is not 
satisfactory, and what sales are being 
made are mostly to the Continent. Bids 
as a rule are considerably lower than 
quotations, and it is extremely difficult 
for buyer and seller to get together on 
a price, 

As a general thing, mills located at in- 
terior points in St. Louis territory report 
their home trade fairly satisfactory. In 
some cases the output has been curtailed 
by the lack of fuel, and in others by 
traffic difficulties. Many of these mills 
state that they are looking for an im- 
provement in the condition of their busi- 
ness with the South in the near future. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $6.60@6.90 per 140 
lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.25 6.60, first clear $4.75@5; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.60@6, straight $5@ 
5.40, first clear $3.75@4.25; soft winter 
short patent $5.25@5.50, straight $4.70@ 
4.90, first clear $3.60@4. 


MILLFEED 


Quiet and for. the most part un- 
changed, although at times there was a 
slight tendency toward a strengthenin 
market. Demand dull and lifeless, an 
offerings fairly well in keeping with this 
condition. Hard winter bran is quoted 


at $16@16.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$16.50@17; gray shorts, $24@25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Out put of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

; output activity 

wale Week « .,accanesansaee 31,600 62 

teat WOON 2s 0h<00 sea bene 38,600 77 

SAE SEG idcaesteesuseee es 41,000 82 

SWO Yeats G00. i55,06es00s 27,600 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
Capacily of 77,400 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Flour Pct. of 
Th output activity 
Phils WOOK”. sssrncresensiins 45,850 59 
Last Week ....cseecesecees 42,500 55 
Z AGO sec éscticeaweess 51,600 66 
WO YORES OOS -béés ccbeca ce 49,660 64 

NOTES 

, St Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
Se ‘b sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.50; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; grits 


and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 


, ‘he Farmers’ Grain Elevator Co. has 
ecn Incorporated at Butler, Mo., with 
$59,000 capital stock, to do a general 
business in feed and grain. 


Surplus supplies of the Gulf division 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
appraised at over $200,000, were recent- 
ly sold at auction in New Orleans. 


» The Henn & Briggs grain elevator at 
eamon, IIL, was burned this week. The 
uilding was full of wheat, corn and 
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i 
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oats, all of which were completely de- 
stroyed. 


The McDaniel Milling Co., Carthage, 
Mo., is considering the erection of an 
addition to its plant that will double its 
elevator capacity, which is now placed 
at 300,000 bus. 


The incorporation of the Concordia 
(Mo.) Farmers’ Co-operative Co. has 
been announced. The company has a 
capital stock -of $10,000, and will do a 
general grain business. 


The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board quotes a rate of 
3s 6d on heavy grain from Gulf ports 
to the United Kingdom, effective imme- 
diately. Flour-in bags is quoted at 2lc 
per 100 lbs. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.85@5, standard 
patent $4.75@4.85, medium $4.60@4.75, 
straight $4.40@4.60, pure dark $3.50@ 
3.60, rye meal $3.60@3.70. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervi- 
sor of federal grain supervision at St. 
Louis, spent several days here the first 
of the week on his way from Chicago 
back to New Orleans, where he is assist- 
ing the supervision office this month. 


The physical assets of the Best-Clymer 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, which is closely as- 
sociated with the Temtor Corn & Fruit 
Products Co., were sold at public auc- 
tion on Aug. 22. Both companies have 
been in the process of financial reorgani- 
zation. 


According to an official of the United 
States Shipping Board, 55 of the board’s 
vessels, with an aggregate dead weight 
of 240,260 tons, are laid up in the Mis- 
sissippi River at New Orleans. These 
vessels will not be scrapped, and for the 
most part.are in first class condition. 


A new barge line service between St. 
Louis and New Orleans will be in opera- 
tion within 30 days, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week by Thomas 
L. Faundree, Cairo, Ill. It is under- 
stood that the company operating the 
barges has been organized with a capital 
of $3,500,000, and will serve to augment 
the barges now in operation on the river 
under the management of the federal 
government. 


The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board quotes the follow- 
ing rates as being effective immediately 
on heavy grains from Gulf ports: west 
coast of Italy, Marseilles and North 
Africa, 2lc for September and October 
shipment, and 2214c for November and 
December; Venice, 23c for September, 
24c for October and 2514,c for November 
and December; Greek ports, 25c for Oc- 
tober, and 28c for November and De- 
cember. 





FOREIGN CROP BULLETINS 


Latest reports on the crop prospects 
in Europe show some improvement over 
previous reports, except for Great Brit- 
ain. Slight improvements are noted in 
France, Belgium, Germany and Russia, 
and good conditions are noted in Hun- 
gary, Jugo-Slavia and Roumania. Gen- 
eral conditions in Egypt are about aver- 
age. In India, Australia and China gen- 
eral conditions are not quite so good 

The condition of the wheat crop is re- 
ported as below average in Denmark, 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, China 
and Egypt. Average conditions prevail 
in Latvia; while in Russia and Jugo- 
Slavia good crops are reported. Im- 
provements in the crop have occurred in 
France, Hungary, Norway and the 
Union of South Africa. 

The corn crops of Italy, Jugo-Slavia 
and Roumania are favorably commented 
on, while those of the Union of South 


Africa, India and Argentina have less 
favorable reports. 

Crop conditions in Belgium, though 
by no means normal, have been improved 
by better weather conditions. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, as a result of the 
recent rains, the crops have improved so 
much that an average harvest is now ex- 
pected. 

In Denmark the latest official report 
again gives the wheat condition well un- 
der average, and rye a little under. 
Barley and oats are about average. 

The recent condition of wheat and 
barley in Upper and Middle Egypt was 
slightly above average. In Lower Egypt, 
barley was about average in condition, 
while wheat was somewhat below. 

Favorable weather during the first two 
weeks in July makes the wheat outlook 
for France not quite so pessimistic as 
previously. Estimates made by the 
Bourse de Commerce indicate an import 


requirement for the year of over 70,000,- - 


000 bus. 

German crops have been improving 
the last few weeks. Rye is particularly 
well developed. 

In Great Britain wheat is considered 
as the best crop of the year, but is not 
so good as last year. Winter barley 
and oats have been doing well, but 
spring barley and oats have made very 
poor progress, and in many places have 
been plowed up as worthless. 

Beneficial rains in Hungary since the 
last wheat crop forecast of 46,000,000 
bus make it probable that a higher yield 
can be anticipated. Latest reports of 
the production for last year give Hun- 
gary’s 1921 wheat production as 52,727,- 
000 bus. The latest forecast of the rye 
crop in Hungary is 18,400,000 bus, 
against 22,095,000 estimated for last year. 
Other cereals, exclusive of wheat, prom- 
ise an average yield. 

In India the monsoon is expected to 
be too short for early sowing in the 
Punjab, East United Provinces, Rajpu- 
tana, South Hyderabad and the Madras 
Deccan. The first two are mainly wheat 
areas where the later stages of the mon- 
soon are more important. During the 
last few days there has been an im- 
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provement in the East United Provinces. 
Elsewhere the monsoon has been good 
and well distributed. 

Latest estimates of the wheat crop of 
Italy forecast a yield of about 160,000,- 
000 bus. 

In Latvia the condition of winter 
wheat and rye is, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory. The condition of the linseed crop 
is reported to be very good. There is 
more land under cultivation to small 
grains this year than last, and the har- 
vest is expected to be greater. 

In Mexico colonists report that, despite 
the fact that rainfall has been slight in 
the consular district of Ciudad Juarez, 
the crops will measure almost up to 
standard. Wheat was the most promis- 
ing of the grain crops, and was coming 
into head well. 

According to a recent radiogram from 
Norway the Aug. 1 condition of wheat, 
barley and oats is below average, while 
rye is above. The condition of wheat 
and barley improved during July, while 
rye and oats are not in as good a condi- 
tion as they were on July 1. 

In Roumania, according to reports, a 
good harvest can be expected in oats, 
barley and beans. The wheat crop will 
not be large, owing to the short acreage. 

Latest reports from Russia indicate 
that the production of bread grains will 
be about sufficient to supply domestic re- 
quirements. The condition of the crop is 
reported to be very good. 

The condition of spring wheat and rye 
in Sweden on June 30 was slightly below 
average. Oats were slightly above aver- 
age in condition. All small grain crops 
were able to hold their own or improve 
their condition during June, except 
spring rye. 

A long drouth in the Union of South 
Africa was broken near the last of 
June with falls of rain and snow, which 
encouraged the wheat farmers to push 
forward their plowing and sowing as 
rapidly as possible. 

Favorable growing conditions in Jugo- 
Slavia lead to the expectation of a 
wheat crop at least 8,000,000 bus greater 
than that of 1921, which was estimated 
at 51,868,000 bus. 








Canada—Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 








1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

September ....... 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 432,468 
October ........+. 659,167 570,479 590,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,382 
November ........ 855,957 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 
December .... 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 595,169 801,974 617,460 
January 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 545,214 719,127 393,112 
February 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 
March ....... 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526 
AMT .ccccccccces 512,377 535,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 537,728 366,672 172,307 
May ..c.cccccseee 617,301 517,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 
SOMO cacccccceces 764,625 635,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 403,552 
JULY .ccccccsccess 486,115 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 521,689 236,004 
AUGUBt .ncescecese secvee 454,000 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848 
Petals 2.020% *7,287,388 6,887,000 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 


*Eleven months. 





Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 























from Aug. 1, 1921, to July 31, 1922, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
DULUTH 
Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
PST ETT CCCC CCT EL CO CTE 11,102 15,782 6,718 58,878 9,946 13,930 
| AAs eee eee 3,795 1,192 1,545 4,159 442 4,429 
Se ee ere eer 37,620 28,264 12,357 25,760 6,008 8,911 
Po eee ee ree et eee 52,517 45,238 20,620 88,797 16,396 27,270 
SP Ree eer ae ee ee 3,014 5,015 2,814 4,524 2,737 7,505 
A ee rere Le eee i ee 5,179 4,043 3,873 8,534 7,512 8,633 
CE we'6-6.5 6b 00 6.000 500655560930 64 85 5,637 6,306 1,035 2,663 706 3,184 
EE EAs EN NE ANOS 604943540 08 CHES ER 17,237 13,353 17,714 17,201 3,471 2,708 
SW 5 66 48:04 89 6:0.0:4 0056: 0:0'5,0 hb eRe OR 14,918 2,340 1 eee 217 24 
| ore rere errr Terk? pee ct 98,502 76,295 46,057 121,719 31,039 49,324 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
EEE eT ee CTT Ee. 67,925 84,024 73,242 97,472 68,120 88,655 
EE A cd.eertee see 6ueveneesees 15,849 13,418 38,945 10,653 7,061 27,988 
DE: Kcohtes seeds 0rd bess e 17,977 16,628 9,341 7,416 7,301 8,120 
gp Eee eT Te eee er 101,751 114,070 121,528 115,541 $2,482 124,763 
es Peers ere ere re 4,41 6,791 5,255 7,508 6,164 8,598 
EE 6605-50 bn tne eengsondeneaees 11,927 17,775 13,194 43,172 35,423 26,301 
SET L STE ee Te 33,073 25,401 17,463 37,033 43,536 31,322 
A rer err Fee kee re 4,935 5,406 8,814 17,318 11,890 7,060 
GL. acd ea cep ever cress seco Na ees 16,768 10,932 8,846 8,575 14,541 10,034 
Totals ...ccccccccrcssccccsuces 172,864 180,375 175,100 229,147 194,036 208,078 
COMBINED 
Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Spring 79,027 99,806 77,960 156,350 78,066 102,585 
Winter 19,644 14,610 40,490 14,812 7,503 32,417 
Durum 55,597 44,892 21,698 33,176 13,309 17,031 
All wheat 154,268 159,308 142,148 204,338 98,878 152,033 
Flaxseed .. 7,424 11,806 8,069 12,032 8,901 16,103 
Barley 17,106 21,818 17,067 51,706 42,935 34,934 
AA CSVER TT CCL Te Cee 38,710 31,707 18,498 39,696 44,242 34,506 
TTT TEP eer Er ee ee 22,172 18,759 26,528 34,519 15,361 9,768 
WED o 4 i CS each cc bes cechoneceewe oes 31,686 13,272 8,847 8,575 14,758 10,058 
,. | ee rrrerrervreerr rere rari 271,366 256,670 221,157 350,866 225,075 257,402 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The markets during the past week have 
been of a holiday character, little inter- 
est being shown by buyers. Purchases 
are small, owing to the large number of 
people who are out of London on their 
summer vacation. In addition, the out- 
look for the future, as indicated by offers 
of both wheat and flour, is certainly for 
a lower range of prices, as there is a 
discount of 6s per qr on wheat for No- 
vember shipment, compared with August, 
while flour is offered at a discount of 4s 
6d per sack by some Canadian mills for 
seaboard shipment for the same month. 

This is, naturally, a disturbing factor 
to buyers, who consequently limit their 
purchases to their needs of the moment. 
They also, looking for decidedly lower 
prices in the future, will not take hold 
of flour even at the big discount offered, 
and while this is no doubt unsatisfactory 
to sellers here, it may be all to the good 
for the flour trade of the future. 

Reports from every source speak well 
of the spring wheat crops in the United 
States and Canada, and if the anticipa- 
tions are fully realized, no doubt the 
purchasing world as a whole is fully 
justified in looking for a lower range of 
prices. More particularly is this likely 
on account of the unsettled state of 
European exchanges, which not only re- 
duces their purchasing power (take Ger- 
many as a case in point), thus eliminat- 
ing them as speculators, but puts them 
in such a position that they will only 
buy for the most pressing needs, in spite 
of their own poor crops. This will re- 
duce the demand, and will certainly not 
help to keep prices on a higher level. 

Australian flour is still the cheapest 
proposition on the market, and there is 
decidedly more inquiry. The cheaper lots 
have been disposed of, the remainder be- 
ing in the hands of stronger holders, so 
that an advance in this is due. The 
delay in the English harvest helps to 
firm up the - Arrivals of strong 
American and Canadian flours continue 
small, and near at hand parcels can be 
quite readily distributed. 

London millers reduced their official 
prices 1s during the week. This no doubt 
was done with a view of bringing their 
official price more in line with their sell- 
ing price, but the latter is still some 
shillings the lower. Hardly any of them 
are running full time. 

The total flour arrivals are above re- 
quirements, but principally Australian. 
The quantities are given in sacks of 280 
Ibs each. They were: from the United 
States (Atlantic), 7,284; Canada, 9,250; 
Australia, 34,129; Continent, 500. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Cable offers are lower on the week, but 
the present dislocation of the cables, 
owing to the internal troubles in Ireland, 
are a distinct handicap to business, no 
replies having been received to offers 
submitted to the mills two days ago, and 
there appears to be no knowledge on the 
part of the cable companies as to when 
normal business will be resumed. Spot 
values are maintained, on the whole, but 
forward business, even at the discount, 
is very limited. 

Canadian export patents of medium 
quality have been offered at 38s 3d for 


August seaboard, 37s for September, 36s 
for October, and 34s for November. 

Lower prices than these have been bid, 
but no reply has been received. A simi- 
lar quality has been offered at 1s less 
than the above for same positions. Spot 
value today is about equal to 38s, net, 
cif. Better quality Canadians come at 
40s, c.i.f., August seaboard, but unless 
a steamer’s name can be given, little in- 
terest is taken by buyers. 

Minneapolis export patents can be 
bought at 42s, c.i.f., net, and while this 
is the value of spot lots, more distant 
shipment would have to be offered at 
less money to attract buyers, say about 
41s. Kansas flours have been offered 
at 36@40s, c.i.f., according to quality, 
but do not attract buyers. Kansas clears 
are offered at 33s 6d, c.i.f. 

Australian flour on passage is on offer 
at 35s 6d, and sellers are willing to sub- 
mit 35s, cif. for August shipment. 
Spot values vary but little; really good 
quality can be purchased at under equal 
to 36s, c.i.f., including seller’s commis- 
sion. Argentine low grades are un- 
changed at 23s 9d, c.i.f., and spot at the 
same equivalent. 

English country straights are about un- 
changed. London milled flour is of- 
ficially 1s lower at 43s 6d, ex-mill, for 
the straight run grade, but millers are 
prepared to sell at less than this, the ac- 
tual price being about unchanged. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices are lower on the week, 
and sellers still continue to press for- 
ward business at the discount. No. 1 
northern Manitoba has been sold at 55s 
9d on passage, 55s 714d for August, with 
October/November offered at 49s 6d. 
No. 3 northern Manitoba was sold at 
50s 3d for August shipment, but for 
afloat parcels 6d more is asked. No. 2 
hard winters sold at 49s, c.i.f., on pas- 
sage, and 46s 414d for August/Septem- 
ber. Australian is still firmly held at 
54s. Argentine Rosafe, 631-lb, ship- 
ping or shipped, is on offer at 51s, but 
less money would have to be taken to 
effect sales. 

MILLFEED 

The position at local mills is strong, 
particularly for middlings. Bran (Lon- 
don milled) is £6 5s@£6 10s, and mid- 
dlings £8 10s@£9, both ex-mill. Plate 
pollard is lower at £5 17s 6d@£6. Fine 
Plate middlings are offered at £8 10s, 
cif. 

OATMEAL 


Demand dull, with prices unchanged. 
Midlothian 57s 6d and Aberdeen 51s 6d, 
ex-mill. American offers are unchanged 
at 40s 6d, c.i.f. American rolled oats 
are unchanged at 42s 6d, c.i.f. 


RAIN AND CROPS 


The drouth last spring was believed to 
foreshadow another dry summer, and the 
dire results that were to follow on an 
already depleted water supply, under 
such circumstances, were recounted very 
fully for days on end in the daily press. 
The prophets have proved false. A wet- 
ter summer than this has rarely been 
known, and after an abnormally wet 
July the month of August bids fair to 
exceed all records. 

In many districts of England torren- 
tial rain fell for 12 and more hours at 
a stretch during the early part of this 
week, converting brooks into torrents 
and causing rivers to rise and overflow 
their banks, so that a great deal of dam- 
age has been done by floods. In some 
instances grain crops have been badly 
beaten down and even laid flat, and the 
promise of a bounteous harvest of wheat 
and oats is seriously menaced by the con- 
tinued wet weather. 

The farmers have suffered badly, for 


not only have their cereal crops been 
damaged but also their potato and root 
crops, and in many cases cattle and 
poultry have been drowned. The dreams 
of an exceptionally all round pe year 
for the farmer and his crops have been 
suddenly and ruthlessly swept away, and 
at the best it is expected that the yield 
will only just pass muster as average. 
One happy result of the rainy weather 
is the cheapness of vegetables, which 
are very plentiful. 


CABLE DELAYS 


Very serious dislocation has been 
caused in the cable service between Great 
Britain and America through the Irish 
rebels destroying the cable stations on 
the west coast of Ireland owned by the 
Commercial Cable Co. and the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. By a single stroke 
the Irish Republicans have made com- 
munication between America and Brit- 
ain more difficult than it was at any time 
during the war. The Commercial Cable 
Co. is completely out of commission, as 
all its lines have been cut. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. is 
better placed, through its station at 
Penzeance, and over these three re- 
maining cables the whole of the traffic is 
passing. There is, therefore, something 
like 30 hours’ delay in the transmission 
of cables, and resort is being made to 
the wireless system, which is most ef- 
fectively filling the breach, as the wire- 
less stations at Carnarvon, in Wales, 
and at Ongar, in Essex, are able to deal 
with all the business to the United States 
and Canada. 

The Irish station has been put out of 
commission together with those of the 
other cable companies, but the blow the 
rebels struck at Great Britain is not as 
paralyzing as they perhaps fondly im- 
agined. ‘There is talk of the cable com- 
panies bringing all their terminals to 
Penzeance, but the expense of this un- 
dertaking would be so great that it is 
not likely to be entered upon without 
very careful consideration. 


LIVERPOOL 


The market reopened here on Tuesday 
morning after having been ‘closed on 
Saturday and Monday for the Bank 
Holiday week end, and business was of 
the usual holiday nature. Wheat was 
only in moderate demand, with slow de- 
cline due to weak American markets. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures have 
ruled fairly steady the past week, and 
closed at about 10s 2d per cental for 
September delivery, compared with 10s 
24%4d a week ago, and about 1d down 
on last week’s quotation for December. 
Imported flour is meeting with a very 
slow inquiry, and buyers are looking for 
considerably lower prices for shipment. 

The demand for Manitoba export pat- 
ents is very slow, they being quoted on 
spot at about 41s 6d, and for August 
shipment at 37s, c.i.f., but even this 
price is not attractive, with the present 
lack of confidence in the future. The 
demand for Kansas patents remains 
quiet at 39@40s, c.i.f., for August ship- 
ment. The large quantity of Australian 
patents on spot are now cleared up. 
This is having a somewhat strengthening 
effect on the market, and this grade is 
quoted afloat at about 35s 6d, c.i.f. There 
is a slightly better demand for American 
soft winter patents, which are quoted 
at 37s 6d for August shipment and on 
spot at about 40s. There is a steady in- 
quiry for soft Pacifics, on spot being 
quoted at 37s 6d and for August ship- 
ment at about 36s 6d, c.i.f. 

There is no great improvement to re- 
port in the demand for home milled 
flour, which remains steady at unchanged 
prices, which means a loss of about 2s 


per sack to the miller. Advices from 
the midlands continue to show how popu- 
lar the home milled flour has become 
with bakers, who are well satisfied with 
the quality now turned out. Official 
prices are as follows: patents, 46s; 
straight run, 44s; bakers, 42s. 

American second clears have been 
bought for August at 24s, c.if., and re- 
main firm at this price, with only a mod- 
erate inquiry. Buyers still refuse to 
show any interest in Argentine low 
grade, which is freely offered at £9 lis, 
ci.f., arrived, and about £9 10s for 
August. 

American linseed cake is freely offered 
at £12 5s@£12 7s 6d, c.i.f., for Septem- 
ber shipment, and bids of slightly under 
this are invited, while English can still 
be bought at £13, f.o.r., immediate de- 
livery; 50 per cent combined cottonseed 
meal is quoted at £11 5s for September/ 
October shipment, and meets with a good 
inquiry. 


SCOTLAND 


So far as current quotations are con- 
cerned, the market continues to ease. 
For good grade Manitoba flour, August 
shipment, the price is 39s, c.i.f., while 
export patent grades are around ‘jis 6d 
for August and as low as 34s for No- 
vember shipment. Kansas patents for 
shipment are 40s, and clears 33s. Cana- 
dian winters are offered at 35s, and 
American winters at 37s. The home mill- 
ers’ prices fluctuate considerably. They 
offer their high grade home milled Mani- 
tobas at about 42@43s, c.i.f., and or- 
dinary grades at 37@38s; high grade 
winters around 43s, and ordinary winters 
at 35@3é6s. 


DECREASE IN STOCKS 
How stocks of flour on the Glasgow 
market have recently fallen may be 
judged from the fact that at the begin- 
ning of July the flour on hand amounted 
to about 81,000 sacks, whereas by the end 
of the month they had diminished to 
around 40,000. The latter margin is far 
too small for market requirements. ‘The 
diminution is due to the continued policy 
of the bakers in buying only on spot or 
near at hand. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour has again shown some 
improvement, considerable business hav- 
ing been done, especially in Belfast and 
the extreme north of Ireland, in both 
American soft winters and Manitoba 
patents for shipment. Of course the 
sales are not large, compared with the 
olden days when one buyer would prob- 
ably take 2,000 to 3,000 sacks at a time, 
but compared with recent times the busi- 
ness done has been quite refreshing. 

Stocks of flour are again appreciably 
smaller, and no doubt the fact of bakers 
making inquiries for certain classes of 
high grade flour on spot and not /eing 
able to get them has been one of the rea- 
sons why they have bought for shipment 
in fair quantities, and especially of the 
high grade Manitobas, in order to make 
sure that their wants in this class of 
flour are supplied. 

Another thing that has helped to :make 
shipment business better is that Mant 
toba wheats have not been very plenti- 
ful and, in consequence, home millers 
have been offering strong flours spat- 
ingly, and in a great many instances at 
higher prices than the same class 0 
flour could be secured at from Manitoba 
mills. : 

Canadian mills have helped business 
by meeting the market, and taking re 
sonable prices all along the line. for 10 
stance, a very fine short patent has been 
obtained on a basis of 41s, net, c.ifs 
Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, which is 
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slightly lower than a week ago, and far 
better value than anything offering from 
home mills, as this was a flour with a 
particular mark and well known for its 
quality. 

There are other flours somewhere near 
this grade that have been offered lower 
by 6d a sack for September seaboard 
clearance. Very good export patent 
grades under well-known brands have 
been offered as low as 39s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 40s, Dublin. The lots of- 
fered to the former port were accepted, 
but Dublin is still in the throes of politi- 
cal excitement, with the result that users 
are not keen to buy for shipment, and 
trade there is almost at a standstill. 

There have been offers of second grade 
exports as low as 38s, some of it con- 
signed on passage, net, c.it., Belfast, 
but users are not keen on this class of 
flour at present. Minneapolis flours are 
generally out of line, except one par- 
ticular brand, which is struggling to keep 
its trade on the basis of 41@42s, net, 
cif. Belfast. In strong flours, how- 
ever, Manitobas are entirely dominating 
the situation. 

American soft winters have been rath- 
er a surprise again, and have led the 
way, not only in the volume of business 
done, but also from the viewpoint of 
value, as it is reported that 37s 6d@ 
37s 9d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 1s more 
Dublin, has been accepted for one or 
two of the best well-known brands, 
August seaboard, and that 3@6d per 
sack less than this was being taken for 
September seaboard. 

This is much better than anything be- 
ing offered by either English or Irish 
mills today or anything that can be 
bought in any other part of the world. 
Of course it is impossible to say what 
will happen in a month or six weeks, 
when the flour arrives, but certainly the 
buyer has a little margin to work on for 
a fall before it would show him any 
loss. Kansas flours are completely out 
of the running again, and are not quoted 
within shillings of the Manitoba values. 
Australians have been offered on the 
basis of about 42s, full landed terms, for 
near position, but this flour is not tak- 
ing a leading position this season. 

Oatmeal is very firm in all positions. 
Home made maintains its price at 50s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f. basis, and medium 
meal 46s. American is very firm for near 
shipment and August seaboard, and 
nothing under 43s, net, c.i.f., would be 
accepted, but for September shipment 
the price is 42s, and for October-Novem- 
ber 39s 6d. Canadian is offered at about 
the same figures, but owing to ample 
stocks there is little inclination to buy 
ahead at present. 


FEED 

Mill offals are about 5s dearer. Good 
white bran is easily worth £10 ton, and 
for home made common small white bran 
£9, delivered, is the firm price. 

Feedingstuffs continue in good de- 
mand. Indian meal is quoted at £9 15s 
ton, and the flaked variety—made most- 


ly from American corn—is around £12. 
The raw material is getting very scarce, 
shipments of corn having been very light 
recently. In Dublin, millers are getting 


15@20s more than the northern millers 
for the same class of article. 

Linseed cakes are very firm, and £13 
ton, net, cif. is asked for August sea- 
board, but shippers do not offer freely. 
On spot, Belfast, the price is £14@£14 
10s, and Dublin £1 more. Decorticated 
cottonseed cake is in very good demand 
for the time of year at £13 10s ton, 
business being confined chiefly to home 
mace. New crop 50 per cent cottonseed 
mea! is quoted around £13, Belfast. 





RIO DE JANEIRO FLOUR MILLS 

At the recent extraordinary general 
meeting of the Rio de Janeiro Flour 
Mills & Granaries, Ltd., in London, it 
Was stated by the chairman, Richard 
Foster, that the company had taken an 
interest in a Rio de Janeiro biscuit fac- 
tory, which appeared to be shaping into 
& paying concern, and also in a small 
flour mill in Bahia, Brazil, which is ex- 
pected to be in operation next year. 

‘Beyond this we have made, and are 
making,” the chairman stated, “many al- 
terations to our flour mill buildings and 
machinery, which should not only ma- 
terially increase the output and quality 
of our flour, but also reduce the cost of 
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manufacture, not least of these being 
improved facilities for discharging wheat 
cargoes.” 





Canada—Milling in June 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in June, 1922, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
Wheat ........ 2,709,298 1,884,153 4,593,451 
GOES ncccccccece 265,140 348,585 613,725 
Barsiey .cccccecs 5,805 268 6,073 
TAO cccecvcccces 2,326 csc 2,325 
COPR .cceccceces 142,243 15,350 157,593 
Mixed grain 270,089 35,217 305,306 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in June, 
1922: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent 90,521 133,484 224,005 
Manitoba 2 patent 136,949 187,223 274,172 
Ont. wint. straight 22,279 ...... 22,279 
All others .......- $40,348 130,179 470,527 

Totals, flour ... 590,097 400,886 990,983 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 1,215 2,059 3,274 
TOD, ca0cssnerctecees 8,162 7,585 15,747 
Shorts and middlings. 12,847 7,508 20,355 
All other offal ....... 1,679 1,567 3,246 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ...... 290,336 342,931 633,267 
Rolled oats ... 2,602,367 4,264,258 6,866,625 
Barley, pot and 

sans ceectes 77,536 4,704 82,240 
Rye meal ..... TE.S6B «sn ccces 75,362 
Corn flour and 

meal .......- 1,685,501 $31,164 1,716,665 
Ground feed 

grains ...... 20,326,201 6,442,097 26,768,298 


Total products in months of February, 
March, April and May, 1922 (000’s omitted): 











Wheat flour, bbls— Feb. Mch. April May 
Manitoba 1 patent. 415 408 316 337 
Manitoba 2 patent. 379 364 274 359 
Ont. wint. straight. 30 39 23 19 
All others ........ 488 442 385 440 

Total flour ...... 1,312 1,253 999 1,155 

Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour ... 6 6 4 5 
BAAR cccccccscccce 22 21 17 19 
Shorts and mid- 

GUMS occcscccse 27 26 20 24 
All other offal..... 3 4 2 2 
Other cereals, lbs— 

Oatmeal .......++- 1,630 785 1,038 941 
Rolled oats ....... 8,926 8,919 5,368 4,474 
Barley, pot and 

Pearl ..ccccccees $11 167 99 112 

t 165 50 108 


Rye meal 
Corn flour and e 
Sons eceenee 1,712 07 2,114 479 


meal 8 2,1 
Ground feed grains 36,993 53,742 51,114 32,851 
Total wheat flour output for the 10 months 
of the crop year 1921-22, in barrels: 
September ....... cc eerecercececees 
October .... 
November .. 


972,706 





December 
TONUALY .cccccccescccccecscccscecs 2, 
PORGURTY cc cece cccccccrccccccccece 1,311,953 
BERIT caccvcccecceccesseseeeecess 1,253,025 
EE nig 6086040050469 40 40805060985 998,891 
rere rrrT rrr Ty rr rer 1,201,685 
PED echetakevecege¥oesweertnasee 1,023,729 
.. | PEP CCRE ECE TETevrTe ere rt cr 12,837,789 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
Canada from Sept. 1 to July 31, 1921-22 and 
1920-21, via United States and Canadian sea- 
board ports, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 











To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 14,192,996 48,492,197 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 79,122,807 21,297,212 

Via Canadian ports.. 25,204,208 11,898,037 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 16,872,085 32,563,971 

Via Canadian ports.. 11,571,060 17,950,165 

Totals .cccscccesss 146,963,156 132,201,582 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 639,333 1,255,802 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 1,839,778 1,407,430 

Via Canadian ports.. 2,384,520 1,879,520 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 1,051,254 606,984 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,372,503 1,283,252 

Totals ..cccvccscce 7,287,388 6,432,988 
TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 

To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 17,069,995 54,143,306 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 87,401,808 27,630,647 

Via Canadian ports... 35,934,548 20,355,877 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 21,602,728 35,295,399 

Via Canadian ports.. 17,747,323 23,724,799 

DOOR: 00:00:40 0096.08 179,756,402 161,150,028 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 19, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-——Output——, -——Exports—, 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 








Minneapolis ...14,206 13,907 837 905 
Bt, POR wcccses 451 481 a0 rr 
Duluth-Superior 814 708 “F ae 
Outside mills .. 9,529 9,112 18 24 

Totals ...... 25,000 24,208 855 929 
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The annual advertising campaign of 
boarding schools, or “preparatory” 
schools, is due to appear in the maga- 
zines this month. I have not referred to 
the advertising this year but from the 
past I know exactly the sort of thing 
which will be grouped under the general 
heading “Which School For Your Boy?” 
There is a banged-up electrotype of a 
lad in uniform that has been appearing 
for so many years that I suspect the 
original of being bald headed or in his 
grave, and most of the schools for some 
reason are either 1,200 feet above the sea 
level or else 1,600 feet above the sea 
level. Occasionally a school is 1,602 feet 
above the sea level, but this happens very 
rarely. The more exclusive, imitation 
English schools do not advertise, their 
dear little snobs being entered on a 
waiting list at birth, but the rank and 
file of schools will prate of “home in- 
fluence” or “manly training” or some- 
thing in the line of “healthy outdoor ex- 
ercise.” Very little is said in regard to 
the teaching of French, but Bible study 
is dwelt upon in the curriculum. 

Will several thousand business men 
fall for these plausible sounding and oft 
repeated announcements? The answer 
is, they will. Little Otis will be “fitted 
out” and sent away and a relieved par- 
ent will praise the school, on less than 
general principles. When Otis returns 
smelling of cigarettes at Christmastide 
the occasion will be slightly in the nature 
of an anti-climax, for the head master 
has written Otis’ father that “success 
depends upon the boy himself,” and be- 
fore the scion of the house has received 
a “good talking to,” school will have re- 
opened and he will be far away. 

I’m all for Otis, because he is more or 
less the victim of circumstance, but at 
the same time I fail to see where his 
father’s alternative of a local high school 
where Scandinavian is considered an im- 
portant study would have brightened 
matters in the least. Otis, (let us grant 
him ordinary intelligence), has discov- 
ered by the middle of his second term 
that his teachers, though given to moral- 
izing and talks on character, seldom in 
emergencies display the virtues they pro- 
claim. Likewise his investigations have 
revealed the fact that “school spirit” 
seldom hides the school’s glaring defi- 
ciencies. He has not the intelligent so- 
phistication to accept the condition as 
an inevitable condition of life; to read 
“school spirit” for nationalism and in- 
ferior instructors for politicians. In- 
stead he meets the condition with ado- 
lescent philosophy which, like his voice, 
is in a constant state of warfare with 
itself. Yet who shall blame a bewildered 
sire for defending the policy of Herod 
when Otis returns to the fold? 

* * 

Meanwhile schools quarrel eae | 
themselves regarding what are deeme 
essential courses,—any general cultural 
plan being considered out of keeping 
with the so-called progress of the pres- 
ent century. The western schools are 
given somewhat to faddism,—or is it the 
courage to risk experiments?—and for 
every fad a subject considered important 
in the education of our forefathers is 
neglected. Writing in the Educational 
Review, Orland O. Norris states that 
English is a greatly neglected subject in 
American schools generally. Although 
he does not mention it, the phonograph, 
the Ford and the radio set are in a 
latge degree responsible for the decline 
of reading for mere amusement at home, 
—‘“home” oftentimes being a small apart- 
ment. Thelack of home reading is natural- 
ly felt in schools and for this reason, as 
well as the attendance of children whose 
parents are foreign born, it is not un- 
likely that English will eventually be 
given a more prominent place in the list 
of required studies. 

Mr. Norris is under the impression 
that a large percentage of the pupils 
who study English do so in view of 
writing for a livelihood in the future. 
“We must cease to have our pupils sup- 
pose that a literary career, either for 


themselves or for an author that they 
read, means devotion to foppery and 
leisure,” he writes. “We must have them 
know that ‘handling’ ideas is no less a 
strenuous occupation than handling men, 
or bonds, or blueprints, or technological 
formulas, or mechanical contrivances, or 
brick, or steel. Instead of the face and 
form of an emasculated Apollo or Ado- 
nis, or a blue-stocking recluse, as the 
type of the literary man, we need to 
hold before our youth the picture of a 
Browning, a Huneker, a Tufts, a Ross, 
an Edwin F. Gay. We do not expect 
to make authors or scholars of all our 
pupils, but we should give them all the 
incentive possible, both to writing and 
to reading, that they may appreciate 
what real thinking and effective expres- 
sion are. We must show them, by ap- 
peal to history and to contemporary life, 
that mastery and use of ideas are satis- 
fying achievements.” 

At a high school Mr. Norris was ad- 
viser to a boy who had no use for the 
study of English literature, or composi- 
tion, or grammar: “He was a splendid 
fellow, keen and alert to the things that 
interested him, but quite insensible to 
any demand for style or finish in any 
sort of expression. In a word, he was 
the typical American boy, whose ideal is 
to put on a front that will enable him 
to give the appearance of real achieve- 
ment and thus to receive the American 
reward of merit—a mark, or other ex- 
ternal semblance of the work done, with- 
out regard for the quality or finish of 
the thing really produced. This is no 
aspersion upon this excellent fellow, nor 
upon his thousands of compeers whom 1 
have classed with him, but upon the 
restrictive ideals with which the tradi- 
tions of his elders had provided him. 
Under the repression of those ideals 
and traditions, which make independent 
thinking, and hence its expression, social- 
ly unsafe, the accumulation of conven- 
tionally indifferent perquisites is about 
the only avenue of expression left open 
to the aspiring individual.” 

oe * 


Now, whether the trouble lies at home 
or at school, the remedy is not in the 
pedantic touch. All of Mr. Norris’ state- 
ments are very much in contrast to the 
impression of a conversation I had with 
a gentleman in London several years 
ago. We were seeing off his two boys 
for one of the superb English schools 
and while porters trundled boxes and the 
boys gathered in groups to exhibit white 
mice and other treasures before they 
boarded the train; while half-crowns 
changed ownership and pantomimes were 
discussed by youthful critics; while, in 
other words, a typical after-holiday scene 
was being enacted, I asked my friend the 
nature of the instruction in English at 
the school to which the boys were about to 
return. I already knew something regard- 
ing these very young boys’ proficiency in 
French: I am no judge of French but 
from good authority I had heard that 
their French was excellent. I repeated 
my question regarding English because 
my friend had merely looked amazed at 
my asking it. 

“Why,” he eventually replied, “they 
are not taught English. They are sup- 
posed to get that sort of thing at home.” 

I am not sure of the exact area cov- 
ered by “that sort of thing” but I imagine 
that it included a general knowledge of 
English literature and the ability to 
write straightforward English as well as 
to speak it. One hears less in England 
about “planning literary careers.” To- 
day one of these boys is in the army and 
the other in civil service but I am will- 
ing to wager that many of their former 
schoolmates are writing for their bread. 
I do not suppose the special training 
deemed so essential to American youth 
occurred to them one way or the other 
either in school or in after life. Inci- 
dentally, when I think of these English 
boys and their school, Mr. Norris’ “splen- 
did fellow” gives me a large and un- 


patriotic pain. 
Randolph Edgar. 
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AGENTS FOR EXPORT SHIPMENTS 





A Steamship Operator and a Seaboard Inspection Agency Comment on 
Criticisms Regarding the Handling of Flour at Seaboard 


The Northwestern Miller has recently 
received two communications bearing on 
the handling of export flour at seaboard 
which are of interest to all exporting 
millers, and accordingly are here pub- 
lished in full. The first, from the Barr 
Steamship Corporation, is as follows: 


We refer to an article appearing in 
the July 26 issue of your publication 
entitled “Delayed Ocean Freight—Some 
Observations on a Steamship Company’s 
Liability where a Timely Export Ship- 
ment Was Not Made.” 

This article has been perused very 
carefully by the writer, and while we 
fully agree with the shipper that the 
carrier is liable for the loss sustained, 
we do not fully agree with him that the 
shipper is without blame. 

The failure to carry this shipment in 
accordance with the terms of the original 
contract as made between the shipper 
and the carrier direct is not a new 
one. It has happened time and time 
again where shipments are booked in the 
interior and are sent forward by the 
shipper without any arrangements being 
made at seaboard for expediting the 
movement to the port of shipment and 
supervising the clearance in accordance 
with the terms of the contract or the let- 
ter of credit. 

From experience in handling shipments 
moving on through bills of lading and on 
port bills of lading, and receiving ship- 
ments that have been placed in care of 
seaboard agents and those that have been 
sent forward without such arrangements, 
we do not hesitate to say that the miller 
is not giving the shipment everything it 
is entitled to, nor is he assured of proper 
or prompt clearance, which he is entitled 
to, where the services of a seaboard for- 
warding agent are not availed of. 

The seaboard agent acts as a direct 

representative of the shipper and is 
made familiar with the terms of the sale, 
and in making the contract of freight 
does so with these facts in mind. He is 
well aware in advance of any changes in 
the itinerary of the steamers on which 
freight is booked. He is posted as to 
reductions in freight rates, earlier and 
more direct sailing of other carriers, and 
due to the volume of business handled is 
enabled to transfer the freight from one 
steamer to another, where this fits in 
with the plans of the shipper, at the 
same time protecting the carrier with 
other freight. 
_ As in the instance outlined and in a 
number of other similar instances, losses 
have occurred and claims have been filed 
that should never have taken place if 
the shipments were properly handled in 
the beginning. r 

The second communication, entitled 
“An 1 ae Letter to Flour Millers,” is 
from the Commercial Survey Co., Inc., 
New York City, and runs as follows: 


Certain criticisms against the service 
offered by this company have been made 
by one of the large flour mills, whose 
identity was not revealed. It is probable 
that these criticisms were drawn forth 
by an address made by Mr. F. H. Price 
at Kansas City some weeks ago. 

The objections raised by the above 
mentioned mill are honest and as such 
deserve consideration. The objections 
are as follows: 

(1) On shipments from reputable 
mills, inspection is unnecessary; (2) in- 
spection operations will cause delayed 
shipment; (3) the small margin of profit 
on flour shipments will not permit addi- 
tional charges; (4) inspection by an ex- 
pert engaged in the flour business is un- 
fair to his competitors; (5) certificates 
issued by a private organization will not 
be considered authoritative; (6) inspec- 
tion will cause unnecessary delay in ah 
ment due to securing of type samples; 
(7) requirement for inspection casts 
suspicion on American millers. 

We reply to these objections as fol- 
lows: 

1. For very obvious reasons this serv- 
ice is not intended to be employed on 
shipments sold by mills under a mill 
brand. Its most valuable application is 


on shipments of flour, particularly low 
grades, made by merchants under non- 
mill brands or under no brand at all, 
and in consignments often comprising 
flour from various sources. 

2. Inspection service will cause no 
more delay than is occasioned by the 
present Produce Exchange flour inspec- 
tion, as samples secured of the Produce 
Exchange serve as the principal basis 
for examination under our service. 

3. The cost of this service is nominal, 
and is more than offset bythe saving to 
the shipper in the elimination of losses 
due to claims and disputes. 

4, Expert judgment of flour must 
necessarily come from a member of the 
flour trade if it is to be of any value at 
all. Our expert makes his analysis of 
samples only. The name of the princi- 
pals is not revealed to him. We also 
point out that in cases of arbitration the 
Produce Exchange arbitrators are all 
members of the flour trade, and in most 
cases competitors of the shipper involved 
in the dispute. 

5. Some of the most acceptable in- 
spection certificates employed in the 
trade today are issued by private or- 
ganizations, notably in the oil and en- 
gineering trades. 

6. Type samples for comparison are 
previously supplied through our depart- 
ment for registration and certification 
of samples. 

7. It must be borne in mind that this 
service is not a “flour scheme.” The serv- 
ice covers all commodities exported from 
the United States. Various successful 
systems of inspection, notably the grain 
inspection, have proved valuable to the 
trade, and we have never heard that the 
trade has suffered on account of any 
suspicion being cast upon its members. 

The flour trade of the United States 
has suffered on account of many ship- 
ments which have gone forward through 
unscrupulous or incompetent shippers. 
If this practice can be eliminated or dis- 
couraged it would go a long way in 
overcoming much of the ill will which 
has thus been occasioned. We agree 
with our objectors that there are many 
unscrupulous flour importers in foreign 
markets, and it is one of the principal 
purposes of this inspection service to de- 
fend the American shipper against their 
false allegations. 

In cases of arbitration between Ameri- 
can shippers and foreign buyers our 
service’ would supply valuable evidence 
for the determination of fact, and thus 
make arbitration more practicable. We 
also take this opportunity to state that 
it never was the intention of any Ameri- 
can bank to require or urge the use of 
our inspection certificates, as such inti- 
mation seems to have been promulgated 
in the address referred to above. 

We may also mention the fact that 
this has been practically the only objec- 
tion which has been raised against our 
enterprise. We have been given the most 
friendly and sympathetic interest and 
co-operation, not only by a large num- 
ber of export concerns in this country, 
but by most of the trade organizations, 
chambers of commerce, etc., as well as 
certain government officials. 





THATCH BREAD IN RUSSIA 

According to a paragraph in Milling, 
Liverpool, an American Relief Adminis- 
tration worker who had just returned 
from the stricken districts of Russia, 
stated that the trail of the famine could 
be traced by looking at the roofs of the 
houses and barns in the Volga valley. 
Their condition, he declared, was an in- 
fallible guide over this battlefield, on 
which 500,000 people lost their lives last 
winter. Villages where the roofs were 
intact had not suffered greatly. Villages 
where the barn roofs were stripped but 
the houses intact, might be considered 
in the real famine‘area. But when a vil- 
lage was found with the roofs of both 
barns and houses missing, then famine 
conditions there were desperate. 

“The Russian peasant’s home,” states 
Milling, “is a log cabin thatched with 
straw. When the food supply began to 
fail, and the people began to eat material 


used for fodder, the roofs were sacrificed 
first in the interest of the animals. The 
thatch being the daintiest meal available, 
it generally went to the horses, which 


_ are the most fastidious of domestic ani- 


mals. Horses that were too weak to 
stand alone were lifted and swung up on 
straps so that they could eat the roofs 
from their own stables. When those 
were demolished, the destruction of the 
house roofs began. 

“But it was not always the animals 
that survived by eating the thatch. In 
hundreds of thousands of families the 
people themselves were forced to live on 
it. They ground it up, mixed it with clay, 
lebeda, or bark, and used it as bread. 
The new Russian harvest, then, will have 
to supply food for the table and cover 
for the peasants’ homes.” 


EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Wheat Shipments Continue Heavy—Climatic 
Conditions Interfere with Corn Exports— 
Grain Market Firm and Fairly Active 


Buenos Ares, July 31.—Wheat ex- 
ports continue in large volume, ship- 
ments for the week ended July 27 
amounting to 3,637,484 bus, as against 
only 299,729 for the corresponding week 
last year. Total exports of wheat from 
Jan. 1 to July 27, 1922, have been 104,- 
990,883 bus, compared with 53,186,889 
for the same period of 1921. Corn ship- 
ments, on the other hand, are now much 
lighter than they were a year ago, while 
oats and flaxseed exports are currently 
running about the same. Since Jan. 1 
considerably less corn, oats and flaxseed 
has been shipped out than during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

There is much dissatisfaction through- 
out the country at the government’s fail- 
ure to publish the revised estimate of the 
quantity of cereals still available for ex- 
port. It is thought in some quarters that 
the amount of wheat which remains to 
be shipped before the next harvest does 
not exceed 14,700,000 bus, after making 
due allowance for domestic requirements. 

The difficulties in the way of corn ship- 
ments to which I referred in my’ last 
letter still remain. The winter has been 
an exceptionally rainy and damp one. 
Vegetation of all kinds is more advanced 
than has been the case for many years 
past at this period of the year, and the 
liability to damage, or even total loss, 
from severe frosts, which are still quite 
probable, is consequently very great. 
Discussion is now going on as to the de- 
sirability of allowing a wider margin of 
tolerance for humidity in corn, in view 
of these exceptional climatic conditions. 
Meanwhile the scarcity of dry corn suit- 
able for immediate shipment is having an 
influence on prices. During the past 
week these have ranged $8.30@8.90, pa- 
per, per 100 kilos (76@82c per bu in 
United States gold), at Buenos Aires. 

The cereal market of late has been 
fairly active, with quotations generally 
firm. Exporters have been paying $12.50 
@12.80, paper ($1.23@1.26 per bu), for 
good lots of wheat on wagon at Buenos 
Aires. August wheat is quoted officially 
at $12.70, with September $12.75 and Oc- 
tober $12.80. With spot corn at $8.80 
(80c per bu), August is quoted at $8.65, 
September at $8.10 and October at $7.85. 
Exporters have been actively buying 
oats, recently paying $9@9.40 (47@49c 
per bu). August oats are quoted at 
$9.45, with September and October both 
10c higher. Flaxseed prices continue 
firm, with exporters paying $20.90@21.20 
($1.9244@1.95 per bu) for flaxseed on 
wagon at Buenos Aires. The official 
August and September price is $21, with 
October 15c lower. 

W. J. Lams. 











COURSE FOR FLOUR CHEMISTS 

A four-day short course for flour mill 
and bakery chemists has been scheduled 
at Minnesota University Farm for Jan. 
2 to 5, inclusive. 

Complete and intensive instruction in 
the latest developments in the chemistry 
of flour and baking will be given by 
university experts of the agricultural 
biochemistry division. Supplementary 
lectures on wheat classification, wheat 
breeding, wheat diseases and insects in- 
festing wheat and flour are also planned. 

Because of the limited facilities avail- 
able, attendance will be restricted to 24. 
Registration opens - 1 on a “first 
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come, first served” basis. Early filling 
of the quota is expected, says Dr. R. A 
Gortner, chief of the division of agri- 
cultural biochemistry. 

“Any large and well-organized mill of 
today would about as willingly try to 
get along without a head miller as with- 
out a flour chemist,” said Dr. (. H. 
Bailey, professor of agricultural bio- 
chemistry and director of the state ex- 
periment flour mill, in commenting upon 
the réle played by the technicians who 
will be served by the new short course. 
“The day of ‘sight, smell and taste flour 
milling is over and gone.” 





CHINA’S NEW WHEAT CROP 


Returns from Threshing Indicate Fair Yield 
—Estimated at 70 Per Cent of 
Average—Prices High 


Suancual, Cuina, July 29.—The lat- 
est returns from the threshing floors in- 
dicate a fair yield of wheat and barley. 
Many farmers say wheat is a 70 per cent 
crop. New grain is in the market and 
has brought down the price of rice, but 
to no marked degree. Wheat is being 
rapidly bought up by wealthy investors, 
mills, and even general shops with a little 
extra capital, and is being hoarded. 

So sharply has the price of wheai ris- 
en that some of the bakeries in the in- 
terior of China have found their margin 
of profit gone. A few have declared a 
strike, and refuse to sell at all. In 
Tsinanakingpu, from reports received 
here, the magistrate has issued a procla- 
mation prohibiting the export of wheat 
or flour. 

Business is better in wheat since the 
harvest, but large orders and distribu- 
tion are made impossible by the condi- 
tion of the country. Banditry and dis- 
order are worse than last year. The 
whole of northern China is in turmoil. 
People in many places sleep in the fields 
or in straw ricks rather than in their 
houses. All that the robbers in China 
lack are machine guns and artillery; 
otherwise, they are well armed. 

The Chinese wheat crop will partly 
relieve Chinese flour mills from depend- 
ence upon imported wheat, and will also 
curtail importations of flour. Chinese 
farmers, however, have convinced [hem- 
selves that the rice crop, in spite of fa- 
vorable reports, will be disappointing 
again this season. They are therefore 
holding their wheat, and whereas in or- 
dinary times at the opening of the season 
the arrivals of wheat average between 
10,000 and 15,000 bags per day, they 
amount now.to no more than 5,000 to 
8,000, and this in spite of the fact that 
the wheat crop is much better than its 
immediate predecessor. 

Last year’s rice crop was only 6() per 
cent of normal, but independent rejorts 
speak of an 80@85 per cent yield this 
year. The crop will not be marketed 
until October, and in the meantime socks 
are dwindling rapidly and price trend is 
generally upward. Curiously, the Chinese 
farmer bases wheat values at 60 per cent 
of the price of rice, and as the price of 
rice ascends, wheat goes up accordingly. 

The flour market, in sympathy with 
wheat, has been firm, with an upward 
tendency, present prices being around 
1.88 taels per 50-lb sack ($6 per bbl). 
Stocks of Chinese flour in Shanghai are 
roughly 50,000 sacks. There is nv de- 
mand for the local product from outside. 

No American wheat has arrived for 
about two months. Chinese grain is 
still cheaper than the American, while 
the price of American flour is almost 
the same as that of the Chinese mills. 
At present half of the latter are grind- 
ing flour, the others being unable to ob- 
tain sufficient wheat. 





SHIPPING AT A STANDSTILL 


Freight from northern China ports 1s 
practically at a standstill. From recent 
reports to shipping interests here, it 15 
evident that, owing to internal unrest, 
there is no available cargo. Exporters 
have been forced to turn down practical- 
ly all inquiries, due to inability to guar- 
antee delivery at seaports before expira- 
tion of credits. The bulk of cargo going 
to America is booked via Panama for 
Atlantic Coast account. 

Although the summer is generally 
quiet in business, yet the general opinion 
among the business men of Shanghai '!s 
that China has not for many years eX- 
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nced less activity in trade than at 
t, due in the main to the uncer- 
tainty of the political situation. The 
deplorable condition of Chinese finances 
and the government’s inability to meet 
obligations past due have a further de- 
pressing effect upon trade. There is, 
however, a more favorable attitude on 
the part of the Chinese government and 
Chinese bankers toward some sort of 
joint Chinese and foreign control of for- 
eign loan funds. A hopeful phase of 
the trade outlook is the good crop of 
wheat, silk and other important agricul- 
tural products. 

The serious dispute between Sun Yat- 
sen and General Cheng Chiung-ming has 
thrown Kwangtung province into a very 
disordered condition, so that business in 
that section is almost at a_ standstill. 
Labor conditions in the south of China 
are bad, and the notes issued by Sun 
Yat-sen for the government there are 
being discounted at more than 40 per 


cent. 


perie 
presen 


TATUNG MILL TAX EXEMPT 
The Chinpei Tatung Flour Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., of Tatung, Shansi, has been ex- 
empted from likin duty by the Chinese 
ministry of agriculture and commerce. 
The company was established in June, 
1915, with a capital of $50,000, and now 
employs 30 workers and turns out some 
44,000 bags yearly. Much of its prod- 
uct is disposed of in Mongolia. 


EXPORT OF SOY BEANS 

Exports of beans from China increased 
from 613,000 tons in 1920 to 684,500 in 
1921. Of the latter, 157,780 tons, repre- 
senting the northern Manchurian crop, 
left China via the Vladivostok route, and 
the 404,500 tons shipped from Dairen 
were carried by the South Manchur- 
ian Railway. Japan was the largest con- 
sumer. Most of the remainder went to 
Europe. 

NANKING COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

The scope of the College of Agricul- 
ture in the University of Nanking will 
be considerably widened when the spe- 
cial one-year course, taught in the Man- 
darin dialect, opens next month. Hith- 
erto students of agriculture and forestry 
have been confined to the five-year course 
in agriculture and forestry, taught large- 
ly in English, or to summer courses. 
The new course will run through one 
school year and one summer, totaling 11 
months. It will combine an intensive 
study of the most useful subjects. Class- 
room work will be supplemented by nur- 
sery experiments. Extensive farm gar- 
dens and nurseries are available for 
every line of farm practice. 

D. Arakre. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR CONTRACTS 
_Cuicaco, Iun., Aug. 26.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, on Aug. 23 awarded contracts 
for furnishing it with 4,806,410 Ibs flour, 
all hard wheat except 100,058 lbs soft 
wheat products. ™ 

The Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. re- 
ceived about 75 per cent of the total 
awards, and the remainder was given to 
the Shawnee Milling Co. Topeka, Kan- 
sas, the Anthony (Kansas) Mills, the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., and the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis. 

All contracts were made on the basis 
of f.o.). destination, delivery to be made 
in new single cotton 98’s, and to be com- 


pleted, in most instances, during Sep- 
tember. Detailed information, including 
the name of the mill receiving the con- 
tracts, point of delivery, amount and 
price, in cents per pound, is as follows: 

Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co: Army 


and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs 
Ark, 9,996 Ibs. at $.591c; Fort Omaha 
Neb. 1,998 lbs at 2.876c; Fort Crook, 
Neb., 49,980 Ibs at 2.391c; St. Louis Gen- 
ol. Intermediate Depot, 59,976 lbs at 
oo? Fort Keogh, Mont., 9,996 Ibs at 
- o Rock Island (Ill.) Arsenal, 9,996 
~~ rs 275le; Fort Snelling, Minn., 78,- 
; Nyy at 2.466c; Fort Meade, Sturgis, 
- . bs 490 Ibs at 3.486c; Fort Sheridan, 
Y” 60,074 Ibs at 2.476c; West Point, N. 
a ate Ibs at 2.78le; Camp Bragg, 
prc tteville, N. C., 100,058 Ibs at 2.851c; 
+p Totten, Whitestone, L. I., N. ee 
— 82 lbs at 2.781c; Fort Du Pont, Dela- 
an City, Del., 40,082 Ibs at 2.791c; 
ort Hancock, N. J., 40,082 Ibs at 2.846c ; 
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Fort Benning, Columbus, Ga., 200,018 
Ibs at 2.85lc; Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
49,980 Ibs at 2.436c; Fort McPherson, 
Ga., 100,058 lbs at 2.821c; Fort Robinson, 
Neb., 14,994 lbs at 3.051c; Fort Williams, 
Portland, Maine, 60,074 lps at 2.801c; 
Fort Barancas, Pensacola, Fla., 19,992 
Ibs at 3.121c; Fort H. G. Wright, New 
London, Conn., 29,008 lbs at 2.941c; 
Plattsburgh Barracks, N. Y., 100,058 lbs 
at 2.801c; Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 40,082 
Ibs at 2.781c; Camp Holabird, Baltimore, 
49,980 lbs at 2.75lc; Camp Eustis, Lee 
Hall, Va., 160,034 lbs at 2.751c; Camp 
Meade, Md., 120,050 Ibs at 2.806c; Fort 
Monroe, Va., 100,058 lbs at 2.75lc; Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., 75,068 lbs at 2.816c; 
Chicago General Intermediate Depot, 
300,076 lbs at 2476c; Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Lawrence, Ind., 150,038 Ibs at 
2.591c; Fort Banks, Boston, 19,600 lbs 
at 2.801c; Fort Warren, Boston, 9,996 
Ibs at 2.801c; Fort Strong, Boston, 14,504 
lbs at 2.801c; Camp Dix, N. J., 49,980 
Ibs at 2.80lc; Scott Field, Ill., 130,732 
Ibs at 2.51lc; Washington (D. C.) Gen- 
eral Intermediate Depot, 300,076 lbs at 
2.751c; New York General Intermediate 
Depot, 624,946 lbs, to be packed in new 
double cotton 98’s, at 2.826c. 

Anthony (Kansas) Mills: Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo., 40,082 
Ibs at 2.57c; Fort Logan, Colo., 40,082 
Ibs at 2.57c; Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo- 
ming, 79,968 Ibs at 2.59c; Fort Sill, 
Okla., 91,924 lbs at 2.438c; Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Texas, 294,000 
Ibs at 2.74c. 

Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas: 
Fort .Leavenworth, Kansas, 212,072 lbs 
at 2.35c; Fort Riley, Kansas, 144,648 lbs 
at 2.35c; Fort Bliss, Texas, 450,016 lbs 
at 2.75c. 

David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich: Fort Slocum, New York Lighter- 
age, N. Y., 24,990 Ibs at 2.841c; Fort 
Jay, New York Lighterage, N. Y., 24,990 
Ibs at 2.841c; Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. 
Y., 19,992 lbs at 2.95c. 

George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis: 
Camp Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C., 100,- 
058 lbs soft wheat flour at 3.01c. 

V. P. WittraMs. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in July, 1922 
and 1921, in barrels: 


To— 1922 1921 
United States ...........6. 43,424 3,931 
United Kingdom .......... 247,022 290,769 
Other countries ........... 195,669 170,564 

TCAs . ccccccccescescees 486,115 465,264 


Total for exports for 11 months ending 
July 31, 1922, in barrels: 





U. States U. Kingdom Total 

September ... 4,554 230,588 360,959 
October ...... 41,992 434,104 659,167 
November .... 101,068 545,431 855,957 
December .... 83,143 477,753 747,505 
January ..... 55,564 401,900 631,821 
February .... 60,936 377,013 665,111 
March ....... 71,063 570,248 986,450 
pe eer 62,732 235,326 512,377 
FF 67,226 304,057 617,301 
SURO scccccce 47,631 400,856 764,625 
GOP scvcscens 43,424 247,022 486,115 
Totals ...2. 639,333 4,224,298 7,287,388 


Wheat exports in July 1922 and i921, in 
bushels: 


To— 1922 1921 
United States ......... 830,512 283,001 
United Kingdom ....... 6,210,047 1,289,704 


2,446,188 2,076,252 


Totals ...cccccscescce 9,486,747 3,648,957 
Total wheat exports for 11 months ending 
July 31, 1922: 
U. States U. Kingdom Total 
195,183 6,244,876 7,145,339 
1,650,045 14,987,813 21,130,579 
4,156,509 18,515,116 29,254,036 


Other countries ........ 





September .. 
October .... 
‘November .. 





December .. 3,365,601 26,146,882 34,492,223 
January .... 21,476 4,911,110 6,102,854 
February ... 25,157 4,251,853 6,602,295 
March ..... 42,291 4,454,258 6,042,073 
April ....... 14,391 998,094 1,739,774 
May ........ 2,393,007 10,615,685 14,206,759 
TuNE .....0. 1,498,824 6,991,281 11,760,477 
July ....0.- 830,512 6,210,047 9,486,747 

Totals ....14,192,996 104,327,015 146,963,156 





United Kingdom—1922 Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and grain into the 
United Kingdom in June, 1922 and 1921, as 
officially reported (000’s omitted): 
o—1922———,  -——1921—. 


From From 

Total U. 8. Total U.S. 

Flour, bblis..... 689 183 781 418 
Wheat, bus.....15,247 4,700 21,262 7,833 
Corn, bus...... 3,193 1,054 6,260 410 
Barley, bus.... 1,849 897 1,213 258 
Oats, bus...... 5,238 2,041 6,089 130 


Imports for the first six months of 1922 
and 1921 (000’s omitted): 
o—1922—,__--—1921——- 


From From 

Total U.S. Total U.S. 

Flour, bbis..... 4,026 1,471 4,027 1,847 
Wheat, bus....88,954 31,665 68,655 31,712 
Corn, bus...... 33,263 17,731 30,404 10,618 
Barley, bus.... 8,917 4,857 11,908 7,799 
Oats, bus...... 18,199 5,331 15,342 1,258 











Professor Horgesheimer, the German, 
says that eventually Americans will be 
speaking German instead of English. It 
is English they speak, then, is it? 

—The Passing Show. 


* * 


The best story of the westerner’s defer- 
ence to women, writes a correspondent, 
is concerned with the conclusion of a 
little fight with Indians. The latter got 
the best of it, and the squaws arrived 
with stone hammers to finish off the 
wounded. As a-squaw thus armed was 
approaching a half conscious victim, his 
friend called out to him: “Look out, Bill, 
there’s a lady coming.” 

—London Morning Post. 
* * 

“Come right on in, Sambo,” the farmer 
called out. “He won’t hurt you. You 
know a barking dog never bites.” 

“Sure, boss, Ah knows dat,” replied the 
cautious colored man, “but Ah don’t know 
how soon he’s going to stop barkin’.” 

—American Boy. 
* * 

“Ma, can’t I give baby a bite of my 
apple?” 

“He has no teeth to bite with yet, 
dear.” 

“Can’t I get him yours, ma? They’re 
on the bureau.” —Boston Transcript. 
7 * 

. The Professor: “Let us take the exam- 
ple of the busy ant. He is busy all the 
time. He works all day and every day. 
Then what happens?” 

The Bright One: “He gits stepped on.” 

. —Life. 
* * 

“T hear that you have given up singing 
to the prisoners?” 

“Yes. They complained that it wasn’t 
in the penal code.” 

—Kasper (Stockholm). 
* * 


A Park Avenue apartment house which 
goes in for flunkeys, recently blossomed 
out with a new doorman. When a gentle- 
man called and asked to see Mrs. Brown, 
the new attendant, true to his calling, 
detained him with the customary, “But is 
Mrs. Brown expecting you?” 

The caller withered him with a glance. 

“My good man,” he said, “Mrs. Brown 
was expecting me before I was born. 
She is my mother.” 

—New York Evening Post. 
* ~ 

Irate Customer: “Waiter, what sort of 
coffee is this?” 

Waiter: “I believe it is French, sir.” 

Trate Customer: “Well, don’t you be- 
lieve it any longer.” —Bystander. 

* 
IN OBERAMMERGAU 

Tourist: “What? Two hundred marks 
for a bed! You Judas! Why, for that 
sum we can get a bed from Pontius 
Pilate!” —Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 

* * 


The other day a fellow put a sign on 
his coat in the L. A. Building: “The own- 
er of this coat is a member of the boxing 
team and can deliver a knockout blow 
of 250 pounds. I shall return in five 
minutes.” 


When he came back the coat was gone, © 


but the sign said: “You’re all wrong. 
The owner of this coat is a member of 
the track team and can do the half mile 
in two minutes flat. I shall not return.” 

Penn State Froth. 


* * 


“IT am so unhappy. My sweetheart is 
always writing poetry dedicated to me.” 

“You’re foolish. A thousand women 
would envy you.” 

“Yes, if he were a lyrical poet. But he 
is a satirist.” —Nebelepatter (Zurich). 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er by hard spring wheat mill. Address J. 
A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., 322 Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ONLY A FEW FLOUR SALES- 
MEN ARE QUALIFIED TO 
FILL THIS JOB 


If you are looking for an oppor- 
tunity as big as you care to 
make it and have an acquaint- 
ance with and knowledge of the 
requirements of the bakery 
trade, then we have a position 
that will interest you. It will 
involve travelling over a wide 
territory throughout the Middle 
West and Eastern States. You 
will be associated with one of the 
largest mills in the country that 
now enjoys a considerable vol- 
ume of bakery business but that 
desires to develop this business 
further through the effort of this 
salesman, who will devote his 
entire time to selling bakery 
trade and work independently 
as a special representative from 
the home office. This position is 
reserved for one salesman who, 
however, must measure up in 
every way to our requirements. 
We want a man who knows he 
can produce, who is not afraid 
of work, who has a clean charac- 
ter, good personality and com- 
mon sense. We do not want a 
so-called “star’’ who is living 
on his past reputation. He must 
be able to talk intelligently and 
convincingly. He must be able 
to sell good flour. Address 888, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





MILLER WANTED TO TAKE FULL 
charge of 60-bbl flour mill; must be thor- 
oughly experienced, able to take full charge 
and produce good flour. .Address N. M. 
Blair, Merchant and Planter, Rondo, Ark. 





MICHIGAN AND INDIANA 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan and Indiana and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with records to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We are 
millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years’ milling record. 

Give full particulars regarding 
experience, acquaintance with 
the trade, general qualifications 
and salary desired in applica- 
tion. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for flour salesmen ambi- 
tious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 





WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK FOR 1,200- 
bbl Ohio mill; want a man familiar with 
the making up of assorted cars. Address 
Ohio Shipping Clerk, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(OCONTINUED) AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
—18 years’ experience in large and small 
mills with both hard and soft wheat; am 
WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 125-BBL married and desire steady position; west- 
mill in North Dakota; must be able to get ern mill of 400 bbis or over preferred; can 
a good yield and uniform flour; reply, giv- come on short notice. Address 815, care 
ing experience, reference and salary want- Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
ed. Address 813, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A BAKER-CHEMIST OR A 
practical baker with sales ability m 4 
demonstrate and sell a meritorious prod- 
uct to bakers. Address Box A-100, care 75-BBL FLOUR AND FEED MILL, COM- 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, pletely equipped, at Silver Lake, Minn; we 
Toledo, Ohio. are not millers, hence do not care to op- 

erate and will sell at reasonable figure. 

WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CEREAL R. Holland, 601 Metropolitan Bank Build- ™ i ‘i 
chemist by a large northwestern spring ing, Minneapolis, Minn. A Minneapolis Mill manu- 
wheat mill; must have experience in com- ’ 
mercial baking; give references and state 715-BBL FLOUR, FEED AND SAW MILL, e e e 
salary wanted. Address Eagle Roller Mill elevator 16,000 bus capacity, in live town facturing a high grade spring 
Co., New Ulm, Minn. close to Twin Cities; everything in first ; 

—— ee class condition and contains modern equip- ° 4 

WANTED—COMPETENT MILLING SU- ment; terms easy. Address 832, care wheat flour. is desirous of 
perintendent, capable of handling 1,500- Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ? 
bbl mill, grinding both spring and soft . ° 
winter wheat; give references, experience securing a high-class sales- 
and salary wanted. Address Box 201, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 


ee CEREAL MILL FOR SALE man to handle their Eastern 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED WORKING SU- . 
Complete 75-bbl 2-unit barley 
perintendent for Ohio mill, 1,200 bbis ca- mill, fully equipped for the business; must be well and 
Le meta ae sone, oe “¥ = manufacture of Cream of Barley, 
winter wheat; give experience and refer- ial Barl Flour and 
ences. Address Ohio Superintendent, care be eg ow Excellent favorably known, and have a 
——— Miller, 645 Ohio Building, freight facilities, ample electric 
oledo 0. . . 
4 power connections, good will, 

trade names, patents, formulas, pleasing personality. A splen- 
a oe os a -_ etc., of a going and established 

man for western sennsyivania an es business; immediate gale essen- ° ° ° 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, tial. Apply promptly to William did opportunity for the right 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man J. Lewis, receiver, 630 First 
with experience with good sales record; National-Soo Line Bldg., Minne- 
give full particulars in writing. Address apolis, Minn. man. 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WLOUR SALESMAN WANTED Address 811, care of North- 


Minnesota mill manufacturing strict- 
ly ony yond is y somteay = secur- FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL, FULLY t Mill Mi li 
ng gh class salesman to cover equipped for local and export business; in : 

New York state territory; only man Sit Game condition, located in the heart western 1 er, inneapo 1S, 
of excellent experience and able to of the hard wheat: country; necessary to 
produce volume need apply; give full dispose of property in order to settle estate; 
references in first letter. Address mill has always been successful; cheap 
808, care Northwestern Miller, Min- power. Apply to Taylor Milling & Ele- 
neapolis. vator Co., Lethbridge, Alta, 

















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 



































WANTED—TWO HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one for southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and southern New Jersey and the WD COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
other for western Pennsylvania and west- covering loss or damage to grain, 
ern New York; can ship mixed cars of flour and mill products. Do not 
bread and pastry flours; salary and bonus overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
or straight salary, whichever you prefer. market and deterioration § claims. 
Address, giving age, experience and refer- We have an extensive organization , 
ences, Thornton & Chester Milling Co., for handling these matters. Refer- 
Buffalo, N. Y. ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 

Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 

bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 

SITUATIONS WANTED Association and the Traffic Club of 

Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 60 TO centage basis; no collection—no pay. 
300 bbls; life-time experience on all kinds 
of systems and wheat; can furnish best of THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
references. Box 298, Stanton, Neb. COMPANY, 

1132-1156 Builders Exchange Blidg., 

EXPERIENCED DAIRY FEED SALESMAN Minneapolis, Minn. 
desires position; well acquainted with trade 
in New York state and New England. Ad- 
dress 816, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
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“Service Always—Particularly in a Pynch” 


Wrydler Bolting 
Cloth 


nd Grit-Gauzes 











YOUNG MAN WITH FIVE YEARS’ EX- s 
perience in flour laboratory and bakery de- S ] -Ri 
sires to connect with some reliable con- i e Sin our 
cern; references can be furnished. Address 
821, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


: best made with 
AS CHIEF ACCOUNTANT IN SOUTH- 


western mill by lady having four years’ 
experience with a million dollar milling V IC | OR 
corporation; can furnish references. Ad- 
dress 802, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolls Phosphate 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large = ai 
mills, my last position being head miller in C 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. Victor hemical Works 
Address 820, care Northwestern Miller, New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Minneapolis. Nashville 


The E. A. Pynch Co. 


Northwestern Distributors 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH NINE YEARS’ 
very satisfactory work in charge of labora- 
tories of successful milling concerns wishes 
to connect with a mill or bakery desiring 
such service. Address 818, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. D t D / 

AS SALESMAN FOR A GOOD, PROGRES- on e ay. 
sive southwestern mill; have the experience 
and prefer Iowa or northern Missouri ter- SPACE IN , . a 
ritory where I know the trade; can furnish A NWA YA WU WIA WA WIA \Ud VU \UA \UA \UA UZ \U4 WU \Ud LUA \Ud Ud \Ud VU UD) 
good references. Address 826, care North- NWA WA WA WANA NANA WW NWA WWW NW NU NU NWA NW WW WU NUM UC) 
western Miller, Minneapolis. The 


NOOO) DIGGIN DVL). NOANGANG 





WW) 


303 THIRD STREET SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YiNe) 


Jie 











AS HEAD (MILLER IN A GooD MILL Anniversary Number 
have had life-time experience in all. kinds of ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


of mills grinding both hard and soft . 
we as an wae es The Northwestern Miller ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Box 27, Argenta, III. should be reserved now Specializing in Synchronous Motors 


. and Vertical Alternators. 

AFTER SEPT. 1, BY FIRST CLASS HEAD although it will not be J 
miller; 100 to 500 bbls; western Wiscon- 1 a. & 7 Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
sin or Minnesota preferred; high quality published until next year, 
flour, close yield and proper care of plant ; j 
guaranteed; would operate midget plant if because it takes time to 
salary is right. Dean Mortiboy, 611 Bond produce an edition of this 


Street, Green Bay, Wis. P . Can be substantially extended by 
character and details YOUR CREDIT LINE sehsaegnrcssy 
AS HBAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT ers through a reliable broker. 
We ialize in h 


hhould be arranged in ad- 
for plant of 1,000 to 5,000 bbis capacity; . 8 dling millers’ paper and can place large lines at 
can give best of references as to character vance. oi lowest current rates of interest. 
oo ability; have held present position past Retes on application Wi “ Flour Mill Paper and 
11 years; only reason for changing is for a . -Mi 
OF ae ES Branch-Middlekauff Investment Co., Wichita, Kansas iting Securities 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 












































